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ARMY ENLISTMENT ACT. 


THERE are now lying before us 
the copies of two Acts of Parlia- 
ment which Mr. Cardwell has per- 
suaded the Lords and Commons to 
pass in the course of the current 
session. They are both intended 
to give to the country an improved 
system of military administration. 
One, called the War Office Act, aims 
at establishing an effective scheme 
of control and finance at headquar- 
ters. The other, the Army Enlist- 
ment Act, deals, as its title im- 
plies, with the enrolment of the 
troops themselves. We do not pro- 
pose on the present occasion to 
take any special notice of the 
former of these Acts, for several 
reasons. In the first place, it really 
settles nothing. All that it does is 
formally to empower the Secretary 
of State for War to do that which 
he had a perfect right to do with- 
out the authorisation of the Legis- 
lature—that which, in point of fact, 
he had done before he took counsel 
with the Legislature at all. He 
had already established—or rather 
accepted as established, for he took 
it over from his predecessor, as he 
had done from General Peel—a 
department of control in the War 
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Office, having at its head an officer 
of acknowl ability, whom he 
proposed to call the Clerk of the 
Ordnance. He had further invited 
to assist him, and placed in a room 
in Pall Mall, a junior Lord of the 
Treasury, whose duties appear to: 
be as yet very imperfectly defined, 
but whom he called his Financial 
Secretary. All that Parliament did 
was to say that “it shall be lawful 
for the Secretary of State” to per- 
form these operations, and to change 
the title of the chief of the control 
department from Clerk of the Ord- 
nance to Surveyor-General. To go 
into the merits of a piece of legis 

tion so entirely superfluous as this 
would be, as it seems to us, a griev- 
ous waste of time. Again, the ma- 
chinery which the War Office Act 
is supposed to create is a great deal 
too complicated, a great deal too 
full of defects, and too obviously ~ 
capable of improvement, to warrant 
any attempt td analyse or dissect. 
it, except at length. Now we can- 
not, on the present occasion, find 
room so to treat it, keeping in view 
the proper object which we have 
set to ourselves to attain. Obvi- 
ously, before you invent or perfect. 
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your mode of administering its 
affairs, it is necessary to have an 
army to minister to, and this the 
Army Enlistment Act undertakes 
to give us. Postponing, therefore, 
to some future opportunity the task 
of criticising a device which we 
must confess seems to us to be 
little better than a makeshift, we 
proceed at once to ask the ques- 
tions, Is the Army Enlistment Act 
a measure sound in principle? is it 
wise in execution? is it consonant 
with the usages of the British army ? 
and if, in any of these respects, it 
be defective, how best may the de- 
ficiencies be made good? Our 
readers will, of course, take for 
what they are worth the answers 
which we give to these questions; 
and if here and there what we put 
on record now seems to be at va- 
riance with certain opinions that 
were expressed in these pages by 
another writer not very long ago, 
they will farther bear in mind 
that the subject is a large one, 
and that only the individual who 
undertakes to discuss it can be held 
responsible for the soundness or 
unsoundness of his views. 

Reversing the order in which our 
questions are put, we shall begin 
by trying to determine whether en- 
listment for short service, which is 
the keystone of the arch in our 
present policy, be at variance or in 
unison with the usages of the Brit- 
ish army. And as that point can 
be settled only after ascertaining 
what the practice has heretofore 
been, the best mode of clearing the 
way to a solution of the problem 
seems to be to sketch rapidly, but 
i as lucidly as we can, the customs 
} which have from time to time pre- 
vailed in raising soldiers for the 
service of the Crown, and in dealing 
with thom after they were raised, 
in this country. 

And here, in limine, we may ob- 
serve that there is probably no point 
connected with our national history 
and customs on which popular opin- 
ion goes so far wide of the truth as 
this. Ask nine out of any ten men 
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whom you meet in the street what 
their view of the subject is, and 
they will tell you that the regular 
army of England is and always has 
been an army of volunteers. They 
are quite aware that, not very many 
ears ago, Englishmen were liable, 
in case of war, to compulsory ser- 
vice in the militia. Even that re- 
straint on personal liberty has, how- 
ever, been removed, for the ballot 
has gone out of date. But as to the 
regular soldier, he never embraced 
his profession, since England had a 
standing army, except with his own 
free-will; and having embraced it, 
he became, till three-and-twenty 
years ago, a soldier for life. Un- 
less, therefore, we confine our re- 
trospect within the present date and 
the year 1847, two facts may be 
predicated of the enlisted man— 
that he always came to his colours 
of his own accord, and that he never 
afterwards went from them till age 
or broken health or wounds com- 
elled the Government to discharge 
im, 

There never were two greater 
mistakes than are involved in these 
assumptions. It is not the fact that 
the regular army of England has 
always been composed of volun- 
teers. It is not the fact.that up to 
1847 the enlisted man became a 
soldier for life. No doubt after the 
Revolution of 1688, from which pe- 
riod the standing army may be said 
to date its existence, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed for the purpose 
of rendering illegal the power which 
the Crown had previously exercised 
of impressing men as it needed 
them into the service. But Acts of 
Parliament are liable both to be re- 
pealed and evaded, and this, when 
the pressure came, fell into disuse. 
The Irish rebellion, and the French 
war that followed on the Revolution 
of 1688, made enormous demands 
upon the resources of the country. 
It was necessary to raise regiments 
in haste, and in haste they were 
raised. The process was this—and 
it continued in force, as often as the 
occasion arose, down to the wars 
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of the great French Revolution; 
Beating Orders, as they were called, 
went forth bearing the sign-manual, 
and countersigned, in order to legal- 
ise them, by the Secretary-at-W ar, 
which authorised certain noblemen 
and gentlemen therein named to 
raise men for the service of the 
Crown, and gave to them respec- 
tively the command of the regi- 
ments which they should severally 
embody. These regiments were not 
raised at the exclusive cost of the 
colonels, though it might happen 
that on them a considerable expense 
might fall. On the contrary, the 
Paymaster-General lodged in the 
hands of the colonels’ agents a sum 
of money adequate, as was assumed, 
to the occasion. This sum the colo- 
nels made use of as far as it would 
go. If it fell short of the wants of 
the occasion, then the colonel made 
good what was lacking out of his 
own resources. If, as not unfre- 
quently came to pass, it went be- 
yond these needs, the colonel ap- 
plied the overplus to his own uses. 
But the persons thus employed to 
raise regiments were in most in- 
stances men of large estates and in- 
fluence in their counties. The latter 
they exercised, through justices of 
the peace and parish constables, in 
sweeping into the ranks, with or 
without their consent, as many men 
as they required. All thus brought 
to them were indeed treated as vol- 
unteers, and received their bounty ; 
but they were, in nine cases out of 
ten, volunteers only in the sense 
which attached to seamen carried 
sixty years ago by the pressgang 
on board a king’s ship. Sometimes 
the noblemen or gentlemen to whom 
Beating Orders were issued, went 
abroad for recruits, if the source of 
supply failed them at home. These 
they literally purchased from the 
feudal lords of continental Europe ; 
and getting them, for the most part, 
at an average per head considerably 
under the allowance made to them- 
selves by Government, they profited 
by their bargains. 

Such an open evasion of the law 
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could not fail, when carried beyond 
certain limits, to provoke opposi- 
tion even two centuries ago. It 
was found necessary, in conse- 
quence, to legalise partially what 
had too generally been done con- 
trary to law. ence, in 1695, an 
Act was passed offering freedom 
from arrest to all persons impri- 
soned for debt on condition that 
they would enlist and serve in the 
army or the navy till the return of 
peace. This Act was followed in 
1702 by another, giving the queen’s 
pardon to criminals under sentence 
—some of them under sentence of 
death—on a like condition. By- 
and-by, and in 1703, a more decisive 
step was taken. Justices of the 
peace were authorised “to raise and 
levy such able-bodied men as had 
not any lawful calling or employ- 
ment, or visible means for their 
maintenance, and to hand them 
over to the officers of her Majesty’s 
forces, who were to pay to each 
recruit twenty shillings, and to the 
constable for bringing, ten shil- 
lings.” On this occasion the Legis- 
lature went so far as to offer forty 
shillings to any recruit who would 
enlist of his own accord. The sum’ 
was a considerable one in the reign 
of Queen Anne; yet it appears not 
to have induced any large number 
of persons to volunteer for her Ma- 
jesty’s land service. Regiments 
were still raised by a connivance at 
a course which, to say the least, was 
irregular,—by impressment. 

All this while the monetary 
affairs of the soldier were managed 
exactly as the fund had been man- 
aged which the country provided 
for raising its recruits. Whatever 
came to the enlisted man, whether 
in money, food, or clothing, came 
to him from the colonel through 
the captain of his company. His 
nominal pay, up to 1793, never ex- 
ceeded sixpence per diem. But 
from that sum deductions were 
made for such necessaries as a sol- 
dier was then supposed to require, 
and for one meal daily, which was 
all that was supplied to him. It is 
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painful to add, but truth constrains 
us to make the statement, that in 
providing this food and these neces- 
saries, gross injustice was done, in 
too many instances, to the soldier. 
The interests of the colonel and of 
the captain were advanced by keep- 
ing him constantly in their debt. It 
was their interest also, and they 
never lost sight of it, to represent 
their regiments and companies as 
numerically stronger than they were. 
False musters were things of daily 
occurrence. At certain stated sea- 
sons the commissary of musters 
came round, who, for a considera- 
tion, was content to take the colo- 
nel’s word as to the state of his 
regiment; or servants, or tapsters, 
or men hired for the occasion, were 
made to represent soldiers who 
had in reality no existence. We 
are speaking now of times antece- 
dent to 1783, when “the stock 
purse,” as it was called, provided 
for everything; in other words, 
when the Crown, holding the colo- 
nel responsible for the finance as 
well as for the discipline of his 
regiment, granted to him allow- 
ances which were more than enough 
to cover the ordinary charges of 
recruiting, clothing, and subsisting 
the corps in time of peace. The 
stock purse, with all the abuses 
rising out of it, has long ceased to 
be heard of in the line. It still, 
we believe, lingers in the Guards, 
though without its abuses. 

When a man was enlisted in time 
of peace, no bargain seems to have 
been made with him in regard to 
the length of his service. He took 
the bounty, voluntarily or by com- 
pulsion, and became a soldier for a 
period as protracted or as brief as 
it might suit the convenience of his 
commanding officer to determine. 
This might be called virtually un- 
limited service, or service for life. 
If, however, for reasons of his own, 
the commanding officer chose to 
give the soldier his discharge, he 
became free at any moment. It 
was by purchase that, for the most 
part, the soldier thus obtained the 





power of returning into civil life, 
the purchase-money going into the 
colonel’s pocket. But in this case 
the colonel, if an honest man, im- 
mediately provided a substitute; if 
not over-particular in his dealings 
with the Government, he might 
suffer that matter to pass by. Whe. 
ther kept in the ranks, however, 
till quite worn out, or allowed to 
go home after a term of years, there 
was no provision made for the dis- 
charged soldier out of the revenues 
of the State. One resource, other 
than private bounty or the work- 
house, and only one, he had in 
Chelsea Hospital: yet even for that 
he owed no debt of | gratitude to the 
country, because Chelsea Hospital, 
in spite of all the legends that are 
abroad concerning it, is neither a 
royal foundation nor a_ national 
institution. It was built upon 
lands granted indeed by the Crown, 
but the funds out of which the ex- 
penses of the building were origin- 
ally defrayed the army itself sup- 
plied, every officer and man being 
put under stoppages for that pur- 
pose, and in after-years the charges 
of maintaining the establishment 
were all covered by the same means. 
It was not, therefore, a grateful 
country which provided for the 
broken-down soldier a retreat in 
his declining years. He had him- 
self contributed, when in active 
service, to set up that place of rest, 
just as his comrades. continued 
to keep it effective from gene 
ration to generation. If, there 
fore, in their zeal for economy, the 
Government propose at any mo- 
ment to abolish the place, let them 
remember that to do so would be 
to commit a great wrong. Chelsea 


Hospital belongs to the army by a 


right of property as stringent as 
secures to any corporate body in 
London or, elsewhere the estates 
which have come down to it from 
remote ages. 

The custom of raising, recruiting, 
paying, and subsisting regiments 
exclusively through their colonels 


was put an end to in 1788 by the 
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passing of what was called Mr. 
Burke’s Act. The Act in question 
threw these obligations upon the 
Government, and made the Secre- 
tary-at-War the direct, as he had 
heretofore been the indirect, in- 
strument for discharging them. 
Henceforth the temptation to sell 
discharges, to hold false musters, 
and to draw pay for dummies, 
ceased to be a stumbling-block in 
the way of officers. The appoint- 
ment, also, by-and-by, of paymas- 
ters to regiments, in a position of 
semi-independence on the colonels, 
operated strongly in favour of the 
private soldier. His single meal 
and scanty necessaries being pro- 
vided, he was able to draw, when 
pay-day came round, whatever bal- 
ance might be due to him, which 
he seldom failed to spend in drink, 
the canteen or public-house being 
the one recreation-room with which 
he had any acquaintance. For, in 


truth, all this while, and till a pe- 
riod within the recollection of men 
not past middle life, the existence 


of an English soldier, whether at 
home or abroad, was a wretched 
one. Mr. Clode, whose work on the 
‘Military Forces of the Crown’ we 
commend to the careful study of 
our readers, refers to this circum- 
stance, and in part accounts for it: 
“Prior to the present century,” he 
says, “the policy of this country 
was to fill the ranks of the army 
with the cheapest labour, and at the 
lowest cost to the State. For 
many years there was little or no 
inducement for men to enter the 
infantry—the principal arm of the 
service. The pay was small; the 
barracks, when they existed, were 
execrable ; the discipline, or rather 
the punishments, severe; and the 
service abroad was equal to the late 
punishment of transportation. In 
addition to these evils, the national 
feeling ran as strongly against the 
regular army as it did in favour of the 
navy and the militia.” 

If it were worth while, which it 
is not, to rake up old and,{ let us 
hope, forgotten grievances, the ser- 
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mon to be preached upon this text 
would be a long and melancholy 
one. No wonder that the honest 
villager, when he heard that his 
son had “ gone for a soldier,” looked 
upon the boy as ruined in body and 
soul. No wonder that the lad him- 
self, however well-disposed, soon 
became as bad as his father believed 
him to be. Entrapped into taking 
the shilling while in a half-drunken 
state, and kept in that condition till 
he reached headquarters, the recruit 
recovered his senses only to learn 
that he had thrown in his lot 
with the very scum .of the earth. 
All his superiors, and especially the 
non-commissioned officers, tyran- 
nized over him; all his equals bul- 
lied and preyed upon him. His 
long days were spent in alternate 
drill and cleaning arms and accou- 
trements ; his nights, if in barracks, 
among vermin and ruffians—if in a 
billet, with vagrants, rogues, and 
thieves as his companions. Sol- 
diering was bad enough at home ; 
in the colonies, and especially in 
the East and West Indies, it was a 
hell upon earth. Once landed in 
Jamaica or Barbadoes, or shipped 
off to the farther East, and the sole 
escape for him from suffering was 
the grave, for relief never came in 
the lifetime of the men originally 
sent out. But let all that pass. It 
is gone; it can never return; there 
is nothing to be gained by recalling 
it to the outraged memory. 

Mr. Burke’s Act operated bene- 
ficially for the individual soldier. 
It considerably increased to the 
country the expenses of a standing 
army. Large recruiting establish- 
ments became necessary for con- 
ducting the business, and volunteers 
and pressed men equally received the 
full measure of their bounty-money. 
But that which operated more than 
anything else to make the army a 
heavy burden on the State was the 
outbreak of the war of the French 
Revolution. Indeed it has always 
been with us—though neither be- 
fore nor since on a scale so gigantic 
—that war, finding us unprepared, 
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has imposed upon us the necessity 
of arming in a hurry, and therefore 
at aruinous outlay. Men must be 
got, let the expense of providing 
them be what it may, and arms 
fabricated or purchased, and stores 
procured. At first, in 1793, the 
Government tried its ancient plan 
of bounties. These rose from forty 
shillings to ten pounds, yet they 
failed to bring recruits enough to 
the ranks. The militia also was 
embodied at no trifling expense, 
and still we lacked military strength. 
By-and-by, a third expedient was 
had recourse to, before describing 
which it will be necessary to look 
back again for a single moment on 
the practices of earlier times. 
Hitherto we have spoken of the 
enlistment of recruits as if all such 
enlistment had occurred in times of 
peace. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that the peace army of 


England, between 1688 and 1794,, 


scarcely deserved the name. The 
nation abhorred a standing army. 
It was proud of its navy, and look- 
ed to its militia for purposes of de- 
fence. It could not tolerate the 
presence of a regular force, which 
was associated in the public mind 
both with the military tyranny un- 
der Cromwell and with the attempt 
of James II. to govern by the sword. 
Hence barracks, which had sprung 
up for the accommodation of their 
troops among the nations of the 
Continent, were unknown here. 
We could lodge in our fortresses 
about 8000 men; all beyond that 
amount were billeted upon the 
people, very much to their disgust 
and annoyance. The consequence 
was, that at the recurrence of every 
war it was found necessary to ex- 
pand the army in a hurry, and that, 
as soon as hostilities came to an 
end, the army was again reduced to 
its peace establishment, varying 
from 17,000 to 19,000 men. 

The war of the French Revolu- 
tion found us in this state, with 
17,000 available troops wherewith 
to meet it. Mr. Pitt raised this 
force at once to 150,000 men, by 


beating orders, such as we have 
elsewhere described, or by offering 
enormous bounties to volunteers, 
Even this force, however, was held 
to be inadequate to ‘the strain that 
was put upon the country, and an 
Act of Parliament was procured 
authorizing the enrolment of an 
army of reserve. It was a force 
distinct both from the militia and 
the line. The militias of the three 
kingdoms were not in those da 
bound to serve beyond the limits 
of their respective countries. The 
army of reserve was available for 
duty in all parts of the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands. 
As with the militia, the men for 
this force were to be provided by 
parishes, each according to a scale 
laid down. The total amount was to 
be 50,000 men, of whom London city 
provided 800. 

The army of reserve was so far 
a compulsory army that every 
parish failing to provide its contin- 
gent suffered a fine of £20 for each 
absent man. The Government, on 
the other hand, paid to the recruit 
handed in, whether he came volun- 
tarily or through pressure from the 
parochial authorities, £14. It thus 
became the interest of the parish 
to bribe the young men of the 
place to take service by offering an 
additional bounty, for if none 
would go the rates suffered by £20; 
if ten, or twelve, or even nineteen 
pounds were paid out of the rates, 
the parish saved the difference 
between that sum and £20. Thus 
it appears that, however plausible 
the theory may be that the regular 
army of England has always been 
made up of volunteers, there has 
never occurred a war, till very re- 
cently, in which England has not 
in some shape or another impressed 
men to serve in the army as well 
as in the navy. For the army of 
reserve was to all intents and pur- 
poses part of the regular army, 
though not liable agaifist the will 
of the officers and men belonging 
to it to serve beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom. It was sub- 
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ject to the same code of military 
laws with the rest of the army; its 
officers could exchange with men 
of their own rank into the num- 
bered regiments, both of infan- 

and cavalry. Its regiments, 
if, they volunteered, could be sent 
abroad en masse, and its men were 
largely bribed so to volunteer, indi- 
vidually. 

Again, it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the rule in our army 
has always been to enlist men only 
for unlimited service. As we have 
elsewhere shown, the colonel, when 
on him the obligations of recruiting 
devolved, enlisted recruits, if there 
was no war, without any bargain as 
to time. The moment war broke 
out, and it became necessary to 
extend the army, both prior to 1783, 
and subsequently to the passing of 
Mr. Burke’s Act, men were enlisted 
for a term of years. There was, in- 
deed, a proviso inserted, that, un- 
less disabled, the man should not 
claim his discharge till the war 
came to an end. But, this condi- 
tion observed, the recruit knew to 
a day when his engagement would 
cease. Thus all the men who 
entered as volunteers under the 
recruiting Acts of Queen Anne’s 
reign were entitled to their dis- 
charge in three years from their 
enlistment. No such limits were 
granted to impressed men. But 
after the peace of Utrecht every 
person who had served for three 
years, without distinction as to 
volunteering or impressment, was 
allowed to demand his discharge, 
and every recruit coming in subse- 
quently was enlisted for three years 
only. . 

Again, under the two recruiting 
Acts of George II., impressed men 
were entitled to their discharge 
after five years’ service, or at the 
conclusion of the war; volunteers 
at the conclusion of the war, or after 
three years’ service. But more than 
this, men who voluntarily . enlisted 
between the 14th of September 
1744 and the 1st of January 1745, 
were entitled to their discharge at 


the end of two years; and others 
taken on before the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1745 were to be set free in six 
— or at the end of the rebel- 
ion. 

The same rule held good in 1759, 
and again in 1775. At each of these 
periods volunteers were taken for 
five years, or during the continu- 
ance of hostilities. Finally, Mr. 
Pitt, in 1796, enlisted men for five 
years, or to the end of the war; 
while Mr. Addington went still 
further, by enlisting into the active 
army, for service in Europe alone. 
But the climax of all was Mr. 
Wyndham’s Enlistment Act. That 
divided the soldier’s service into 
three terms—seven years, fourteen 
years, and twenty-one years; entic- 
ing him, at the same time, to pass 
from the shorter to the longer term 
of service by a fresh bounty on 
each re-engagement, and the legal 
right to a pension whenever his 
twenty-one years should be com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Pitt’s Army of Reserve, and 
Mr. Wyndham’s Enlistment Act, im- 
posed a very heavy burden upon 
the country. The former failed 
also as an instrument of strength, 
and gradually disappeared, taking 
the shape of garrison battalions. The 
latter stirred up much opposition 
at the time, and not without rea- 
son. In the first place, the limited- 
service men were not enrolled, as 
on previous occasions, for a given 
number of years, or till the return 
of peace. Their right, on the con- 
trary, to claim their discharge at the 
end of seven or fourteen years, was 
made absolute, whether there was 
peace or war. In the next place 
the country was subjected to the 
expense of three separate bounties ; 
for as it had been on first enlistment, 
so it was to be on re-engagement, 
first after seven, and then after 
fourteen years’ service. So objec- 
tionable, indeed, in every point of 
view, was the measure considered to 
be, that in 1808—that is to say, 
within two years of its passing—an 
important modification was intro 
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duced into it. Mr. Wyndham’s 
Act had prohibited recruits from 
engaging for any term longer than 
seven years ata time. Lord Castle- 
reagh, who was the Duke of Port- 
land’s War Minister, so far altered 
the plan, that he inserted in the 
Mutiny Act a clause which permit- 
ted men to engage either for life or 
for seven years, at their own plea- 
sure. The man who took on for 
*life received a bounty rather higher 
than was given to the seven years’ 
man. In other respects recruits 
were left free to choose; so that 
the army continued to be recruited 
on a two-fold principle up to the 
year 1829, when, for the first time, 
any other engagement than an en- 
gagement for life was prohibited. 

It appears, then, that the Enlist- 
ment Act which Mr.Cardwell has car- 
ried is not contrary to the usages of 
the British army. Short service, on 
the contrary, seems to have been the 
rule with us, unlimited service the 
exception, up to the year 1829; and 
unlimited service the rule for eigh- 
teen years only, because in 1847 
it ceased to operate. We proceed 
now to consider the two remaining 
questions: Is the principle of the 
new Act a sound one? Is the mode 
on which the principle is carried 
into effect a wise mode? 

We do not hesitate to answer the 
former of these questions peremp- 
torily, and at once, in the affirma- 
tive. Remember that the old con- 
stitutional law of England renders 
every man capable of bearing arms 
liable to bear them, whether he be 
willing or not, if the common- 
wealth be in danger. But to insist 
that men once impressed into the 
army shall continue to be soldiers 
all their days, would be to reduce 
the great mass of the population to 
slavery. Again, it is contrary to the 
principles of right that a bargain 
should be struck between two par- 
ties a rigid adherence to the terms of 
which shall be binding only on one 
of them. Such, however, is the sort 
of agreement into which the State, 
enlisting men for life, inveigles the 


unthinking to enter. The State ig 
not bound to keep its army in peace 
and in war on a war establishment, 
It claims and exercises the right to 
reduce whole regiments, or to di- 
minish the numbers in each as often 
as a fit of economy shall take it 
Hence the youth who, in 1863, took 
the shilling, determined to make 
the army his profession, and if pos- 
sible to rise in it, is liable in 1870 
to be sent about his business; 
though a proposal on his part to 
retire would be treated with scorn, 
and his absence without leave 
for four-and-twenty hours from bar- 
racks might subject him to punish- 
ment as a deserter. Clearly then, 
upon the face of it, it is becoming 
that the engagement to serve as a 
soldier should have limits in regard 
to time, with the proviso always 
added, that war bars the outlet 
to discharge against everybody. 
The principle, therefore, of Mr. 
Cardwell’s Act is unobjectionable. 
But this is not all. If Mr. Card- 
well’s bill, subject to the changes 
in working it which we shall ‘take 
the liberty by-and-by to propose, 
be honestly acted upon, the coun- 
try will not for the future be open 
to the charge of dealing unfairly 
with its soldiers, as it has been in 
times past. Consider for a moment 
what we have been doing during 
the last three-and-twenty years. 
The objects of Mr. Fox Maule’s 
Act of 1847 were twofold. It aimed 
at facilitating recruitment, which the 
obligation to serve for life was under- 
stood to have damaged; and it was 
meant to supersede all the shabby 
means by which, from time to time, 
when a cry for reduction arose, en- 
listed men had heretofore been got 
rid of. Henceforth recruits were 
to be received into the infantry for 
ten years, into the cavalry and artil- 
lery for twelve, and no more—leave, 
however, being given to the man to 
re-engage, provided his commanding 
officer were desirous of keeping 
him. And this was absolute; for 
though provision was made for 
keeping the ten or twelve years’ 
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man two years beyond his term “if 
serving on a foreign station,” not 
one word is to be found in the Act 
as to his retention with his colours 
in the event of war. A curious 
omission this, for which we are at 
a loss how to account, except on the 
supposition that in 1847 the era of 
European wars was believed to be 
at an end. 

This delusion, if it really existed, 
was rudely dispelled by the Crimean 
difficulty. As usual, the outbreak 
of war found us unprepared; and 
to the rapid expansion of the army 
all considerations of consistency, 
economy, and even of good faith, 
were made to give way. Again 
short terms of enlistment were re- 
sorted to; and again, when the real 

ush came, not the United Kingdom 
only, but tke whole continent of 
Europe, and even of America, was 
swept for recruits. German legions, 
Italian legions, made up of outcasts 
from all lands, were seen by thou- 
sands arrayed in British uniforms 
and occupying camps and barracks 
on British soil. It was a spectacle 
neither flattering to our pride nor 
satisfactory to us as tax-payers. 
It seemed to convict us of the two- 
fold vice attributed of old to the 
Carthaginians, that though quarrel- 
some, we had little stomach for 
fighting, and therefore hired others 
to do for us what we did not care 
to do for ourselves. The conse- 
quence was that, the war ended, 
a sense of shame drove the more 
reflecting among us to consider 
whether means might not be devised 
of lifting England above the neces- 
sity of resorting on any future 
occasion to such miserable shifts. 
And the thought proved not to be 
barren. 

In this country it rarely happens 
that either the Government or Par- 
liament originates any important 
change either in our institutions 
or in our manner of working 
them, till the necessity of doing so 
has been made plain to them from 
without. The French war in Italy 
stirred the nation, and gave rise, in 


connection with the bluster which 
succeeded, to the volunteer move- 
ment. The seven days’ war, as it has . 
been called, in Germany, taught us 
that not even with our volunteers 
and our resuscitated militia were 
we in our proper place among the 
Powers of Europe. Essays were 
written to show—our own 

were tolerably rich in that species 
of literature—how ill adapted for 
the requirements of modern times 
are usages built up upon the expe- 
riences of the past. We all ad- 
mit—none more fully than our- 
selves—that the principles of the 
art of war are the same that they 
ever were. The nation which can 
bring into the field a numerous 
and well-appointed army is pretty 
sure, unless her officers be wanting 
in skill and her people in pluck, to 
come victorious out of a struggle 
with another nation her inferior 
in these respects; just as the gen- 
eral who succeeds in bringing his 
strength to bear upon the weakness 
of the enemy, will come victorious 
out of the campaign and its crown- 
ing operation—a general action. But 
the real problem to be solved is, 
how are nations to get together most 
surely and most opportunely those 
numerous and well-appointed ar- 
mies of which we are speaking? 
Among other peoples that question 
is answered by reference to the 
conscription. France, North Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, render all their 
sons, not . physically incapacitated, 
or by the nature of their calling 
prevented, from bearing arms, liable 
to military service. And in order 
that they may be —_ in the 
hour of need, they farther cause 
the youth to pass in rotation 
through the ranks, to which, sub- 
ject to certain recognised con- 
ditions, they may at any moment 
be recalled. We cannot act thus, 
and it may be doubted whether we 
would if we could. Even our mili- 
tia have ceased to be other than a 
force of volunteers—the ballot 
having fallen into desuetude, whe 
ther wisely or the reverse may 
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admit of a question. What, then, 
are we to do if we desire to keep 
even partially abreast of our neigh- 
bours? What have we done—what 
are we preparing to do again ? 

We have done some things that 
were wise, some that were fool- 
ish—some that are at all events 
questionable—since 1847. We rais- 
ed the pay of our soldiers a year 
or two ago, very much enhancing 
thereby the expense of its standing 
army to the country. Honestly, 
and to speak the truth, we doubt the 
wisdom of that proceeding. It has 
not made the iota of a change in 
the class of men who seek a pro- 
vision in the ranks. We do not 
understand that it has facilitated 
recruitment. But even if it were 
wise in itself, and necessary, we 
managed to counteract, in a great 
degree, the good effects which might 
have arisen out of it by constantly 
breaking faith with our men, or, to 
call it by a milder term, by changing 
the conditions of the bargain into 
which we had entered with them. 
Look back to the period of Lord 
Panmure’s enlistment bill, and see 
how often its conditions have been 
tampered with and modified. At 
first the soldier desirous of re-en- 
gaging could do so at any time. 
The very week before he attained 
the right to claim his discharge, he 
might go to the colonel and say, 
I want to serve on; and the colonel, 
if he were a desirable man, always 
closed with the offer. At that 
time, however, if he went away, he 
went away for .good. He might 
re-enlist, if he chose, six months 
afterwards ; but the absence of six 
weeks from his colours obliterated 
all his past service; he began life 
as a soldier anew. 

In process of time it was dis- 
covered that the men took their 
discharges too fast. Upon this a 
new regulation came into force, 
which enabled them, within certain 
limits, to return to their colours, 
and, in spite of half a year’s ab- 
sence, to renew, counting all their 
past serviee. But by-and-by the 


scale which used to go up too 
fast began to decline in the oppo- 
site direction, and the remedy ap- 
plied was as little judicious as can 
well be imagined. Instead of giv- 
ing the man time to think of the 
course he would follow up to the 
latest moment, an order went forth 
which required each twelve years’ 
man (for the first term of service 
was changed by this time from ten 
to twelve years all through the 
army) to make up his mind whether 
he should go or stay as soon as 
he had completed two-thirds of his 
first period. What were men to 
think of all this? First they felt 
themselves engaged for ten years. 
By-and-by the same men had twelve 
years of service imposed on them. 
Now they might decide at noon 
on the day before the first period 
of service expired. Then they 
were required to make their election 
while yet three years or more of 
service lay before them. No won- 
der if very many when pressed at 
that unseasonable time to decide 
answered in a pet, ‘ Well, sir, I 
mean to go.” But that is not all. 
We have been reducing our arm 
of late, hand over hand, and, it 
appears to us, not always in a right 
spirit Many men who had re 
engaged for the purpose of earning 
their pensions have been told, after 
completing perhaps eighteen years, 
that they are no longer wanted. 
And they go away on a commuted 
pension. All this is bad—all this 
is unwise. It unsettles the minds 
of those already in the ranks; it 
deters very many when they hear 
of it from enlisting. 

Meanwhile nothing whatever was 
done to provide that ready means 
of expanding the regular army, of 
the need of which the experience 
of recent wars made all thoughtful 
men day by day more convinced. 
We had our army scattered through 
India and the colonies, with less 
than half its strength available at 
home. It was incapable of any 
serious action, as the results of the 
Crimean expedition had shown; 
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and the militia and volunteers, how- 
ever formidable on paper, and 
competent, if well handled, to re- 
pel invasion, gave us no power of 
offensive war. The necessity indeed 
was so urgent that General Peel at 
last took the matter in hand, and gave 
us what he called an Army of Re- 


* gerve Bill. But its provisions were 


wholly inadequate to the occasion. 
They offered no facilities for short- 
ening the period of men’s service 
with their colours, on condition 
that they should enrol themselves 
in what may be called “ta dormant 
army.” They proposed no retain- 
ing fee even to such men as, having 
served out their twelve years, might 
be willing to hold themselves bound 
to return to the ranks if wanted. 
All that the bill did was to accept. 
from men retiring at the first break 
a protracted service—if service it 
may be called—in the reserve, and 
to settle on them at its completion 
a pension, not quite equal to what 
they would have earned by twenty- 
one years’ continuous active service. 
Such was its effect upon the line. 
But it dealt also with the militia, 
inviting twenty thousand of that 
force to engage for service in the 
regular army, if at any period within 
their five years’ enrolment war should 
occur. And what was the induce- 
ment offered for such possible ser- 
vice to the State? An increased 
bounty,—to be spread, pound by 
pound, over the whole term of the 
nnilitiaman’s engagement. As might 
have been expected, the results of 
this legislation were nil. Less than 
two thousand out of all the men 
retiring from the army at the first 
break gave in their names as will- 
ing to be recalled, and out of the 
whole militia force something like 
seven or eight thousand only paid 
heed to the voice of the charmer. 
Nor, in our opinion, is it at all to 
be regretted that the measure took 
so ill with the militia. A pound a- 
year per man seems to be a small 
expenditure, if it can secure in the 
hour of need twenty-thousand ad- 
ditional soldiers to the regular 


army.. But twenty thousand a-year 
paid, not for services rendered, but 
for services contingent and uncer- 
tain, look very like twenty thousand 
pounds thrown away—a _ waste 
which is the more to be deprecated, 
that if ever, to our sorrow, the oc- 
casiop of working the machinery be 
presented, its operation is just as 
likely as not to create discontent. 
Just consider how the arrangement 
operates. A militiaman is enlisted 
for five years. Tom, who took the 
shilling, and became an army-of-re- 
serve man in 1867, has already 
reaped his harvest of three pounds, 
without having been called upon to 
do more than ordinary militiaman’s 
duty. Dick, enlisting in 1868, has 
enjoyed the same advantage for two 
years; and both of them, let us 
hope, will continue to draw their 
pounds and go away at the end of 
the five years still militiamen and 
nothing more. But in 1874 war 
breaks out. Jem, who enlisted in 
1873, and gave in his name for 
reserve service, is swept by it into 
the ranks of the regular army. So 
is Charles who joined the militia 
reserve in 1870. Is not this hard 
upon both? Poor Tom, who had 
only one more year to serve, must 
take the field and his chance of being 
shot, for which his reward amounts 
to four pounds sterling; while Jem, , 
who has received only one pound, 
must face the same dangers, mur- 
muring that his bounty is so far 
below that of his comrade, who 
again murmurs because he is caught 
within, it may be, only six months 
of his entire exemption from mili- 
tary service. And what is the ef- 
fect upon the militia itself? Very 
much the same as is produced by 
the process of volunteering. Men 
tolerably well drilled are removed 
from its ranks, and it becomes in- 
efficient even for defensive warfare, 
because it is composed entirely of 
recruits. 

So much for our answer to an- 
other of the questions with which 
we have undertaken to deal. Mr. 
Cardwell’s Army Enlistment Act 
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is sound in principle. It establishes 
between the Government and the 
recruit equitable terms of agree 
ment. It has a view also to the 
providing an army of reserve—a 
desideratum of gigantic importance 
to this country. Are its conditions 
in all respeots such as would justify 
us in saying that it promises to be 
effective in the execution? Hardly 
so. A vast improvement on Gen- 
eral Peel’s Act we admit it to be, 
but it is not perfect. 

The provisions of the Bill, as it 
stands, may be thus summarily 
stated :— 

1. It forbids a recruit to enlist 
hereafter for more than twelve 
years; in other words, it puts an 
end to ‘ unlimited service.” 

2. It gives power to the Secretary 
of State to sanction, if he see fit, the 
transfer of a soldier, who may have 
served not less than three years, to 
the reserve force established under 
the provisions of the Reserve Force 
Act of 1867. 

8. It authorises the calling in 
again, for active service, of the men 
so transferred, “in case of immi- 
nent national danger or of great 
emergency.” 

4. It puts a stop to regimental 
recruiting, by making enlistments 
for the future general. 

5. It gives the Secretary of State 
the power of transferring a soldier 
from one regiment to another, if 
he consider the step to be called 
for. 

6. It allows of re-engagement, 
after the twelve years are out, on 
certain specified conditions; and 
assures to the man so re-engaging 
his pension after twenty-one years’ 
service. 

7. It permits, under certain con- 
ditions, the man’s fservices to be ex- 
tended beyond twenty-one years. 

8. It guards all these conditions 
of service against abuse, by deduct- 
ing time spent in prison, in deser- 
tion, and so forth. 

9. It facilitates discharges in the 
colonies and at foreign stations, al- 


lowing the man either to become a 
settler or to return to England at 
the public expense. 

10. It provides for the periodical] 
training of the men of the first-class 
reserve. 

11. It retains the militia clause, 
and limits the amount of the re- 
serve force gathered in from both 
sources to sixty thousand men. 

There are other provisions, rather 
explanatory than operative, which 
it is not worth while on the pre 
sent occasion to analyse. But the 
real substance of the measure our 
readers have here before them; 
and both its excellences and its 
defects seem to us to be stamped 
upon its surface. 

It is well that we should see, at 

last, the wisdom of trying to enlist 
men, partly for active service, part- 
ly for service in a reserve force. It 
is still better that the power of 
“doing so should be even partially 
within ourreach. We say partially, 
because, as long as we continue to 
hold India with a moiety, or near- 
ly so, of the Queen’s regular army, 
we may pass such measures as we 
please; but the useful shortening 
of the soldier’s term of active ser- 
vice is impossible. Consider this 
point for a moment. The expense 
of relieving regiments in India is 
enormous. The expense of feeding 
them while there with drafts is, 
under existing circumstances, even 
more enormous still. How can you 
attempt to earry on your reliefs or 
adequately to feed your regiments 
in India with men who may claim 
to be transferred to the reserve in 
three years? Nor will it do to say, 
in reply, that the transfer of the 
soldier to the reserve force depends 
upon the pleasure of the Secretary 
of State. Be it so: and the Secre- 
tary of State, if he think fit, may 
give notice, before issuing an order 
for a relief in India, that no man 
belonging to the regiments about to 
be sent to that dependency shall on 
any account be allowed to leave his 
colours till he shall have served out 
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his twelve years complete. But 
two drawbacks to this arrange- 
ment at once present themselves. 
It is impossible so to settle your 
roster that every regiment in the 
service shall have its foreign station 
fixed twelve years, or six years, or 
even three years, before the order 
to embark is sent to it. The chances 
therefore are, that in all our regi- 
ments scores of names will have 
come in of men desirous of availing 
themselves of the privilege of early 
retirement from active service. 
What are you to do with these men 
when the route comes? Will you 
break faith with them, and ship 
them off? or, keeping faith to the 
ear, but breaking it to the sense, will 
you bundle them all away to regi- 
ments not ordered abroad, and fill 
their vacant places with other men 
drafted out of regiments still on 
home service? You could not do 
one of these things or the other 
without exciting in the army such 
a feeling of discontent as might 
render it an instrument as danger- 
ous to handle as it would other- 
wise be efficient, both in peace 
and war. 

Again, it seems far from wise to 
establish by indirect means, two 
separate conditions of service—one 
for regiments pleasantly passing 
their time at home; another for 
corps broiling under the suns of 
Hindostan. Will you then extend 
to your Indian regiments the same 
opportunity of breaking off from 
active service that you offer to your 
home regiments? If so, you must 
have one fleet always ready to carry 
out reliefs—not in whole battalions, 
but in squads; and another fleet 
constantly on the sea bringing back 
squads or companies of reserve men. 
Or is there to be to the unfortunate 
people who hold your Eastern em- 
pire in subjection no change of con- 
dition or even of prospects till it 
shall suit your convenience to bring 
them home? Take care. It is not 
very easy to get up a mutiny in 
English regiments. But if ever En- 
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glish soldiers are tempted to mutiny, 
it will be when they find themselves, 
by the mere accident of place, shut 
out from privileges which an Act 
of Parliament professes to secure to 
the whole army, but in which they 
are not allowed to participate. 

The obvious remedy for this evil 
is either to go back to a local Indian 
army, supported, as it used to be, 
by a contingent of the general army, 
or so to modify your Enlistment Act 
as that regiments quartered in the 
East shall reap the advantages of 
it as fully and fairly as regiments 
quartered elsewhere. What our 
ideas on that subject are we need 
not now. set forth at any length. 
We have never made a secret of 
our regret that the amalgamation 
of the English and Indian armies 
took place, nor of our conviction that, 
till you separate them again, all 
your attempts to perfect a sound 
scheme of army reform will fail. 
It is only, indeed, because of the 
determination of the Government 
to leave the self-governing colonies 
to protect themselves in time of 
peace that any opening could be 
made for the policy on which we — 
are now entering. And if the ne- 
cessity: of relieving regiments in 
North America, at the Cape, in 
Australia, and elsewhere, hampered 
us, how much more are we not 
hampered by the state of things 
which forces us to keep sixty or 
seventy thousand British troops 
always in India? 

But we shall be asked, How are 
we to remedy this evil? You can’t 
go back to a native army except as 
a mere auxiliary to the European 
army. What would you gain by 
dividing your European force once 
more into a Queen’s army for gen- 
eral service and a Queen’s Indian 
army? The drain on the youth of 
England would, were this done, be 
equal to what it is now, and you 
really cannot spare sixty or seventy 
thousand men in permanent separa- 
tion from the rest of the army. 

A drain of sixty or seventy thou- 
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sand men’ from the youth of Eng- 
land will be found ere long, we 
venture to foretell, intolerable. 
The English people will begin to 
doubt whether India is worth keep- 
ing if they are to pay for it in the 
blood of so many of their sons ; for 
the average mortality in India even 
during peace is, we believe, full six 
per cent., and six thousand deaths 
per annum are more than we can 
contemplate with indifference. But 
is it necessary to keep sixty thou- 
sand Englishmen always in India? 
We think not. Formerly, when you 
could trust the natives, somewhere 
about thirty thousand were held to 
be sufficient. Now that you have 
ceased to put confidence in the na- 
tives, why not look elsewhere than 
to England for your European re- 
cruits? We had German legions 
to help us in our war with France. 
We had both Germans and Italians 
enrolled to aid us against Russia. 
What is there to prevent the enlist- 
ment of thirty or forty thousand 
Germans for special service in In- 
dia? You could not depend upon 
them. Why not? You depended 
upon them in the presence of the 
French sixty years ago. Are they 
more likely to turn against you 
now when doing duty among peo- 
ples whose languages they cannot 
speak, and to whom they know 
that they are personally obnoxious ? 
Besides, you may have some twenty 
or thirty thousand English soldiers 
serving beside them. Is it at all 
probable that in their presence, and 
surrounded by natives, differing 
from them in all their habits, our 
foreign legion will ever think of 
being other than loyal to the Gov- 
ernment which pays them ? 

It appears then, to us, that before 
attempting to act upon the Army 
Enlistment Bill at all, the Govern- 
ment should seriously consider 
whether means cannot be devised 
for rendering Indian service less 
harassing to British troops than 
it is. For the clause in the Bill 
which authorises the Secretary of 
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State to dislocate corps at his plea- 
sure, must, if it work well, lead to 
a change in our military system 
which cannot be contemplated 
without dismay. If it work ill, 
as it is perhaps more likely than 
otherwise to do, it may throw the 
whole military machine into irre- 
trievable confusion. 

Again, the Act is open to grave 
objection on the ground that it has 
fixed a term of service to the sol- 
dier without taking any account of 
the arm which he has undertaken 
to wield. Now every tyro in 
military study knows that though 
three years’ training, if the youth 
be taken at a proper age, may give 
you a tolerably well drilled infantry 
soldier, it will by no means suffice 
to turn out a perfect cavalier; and 
if applied to an artilleryman, it 
will give you a very indifferent 
gunner indeed. Nor is our objec- 
tion met by pointing out that three 
years are taken in the Bill as the 
minimum of service which shall 
justify the Secretary of State in 
handing over a soldier to the re- 
serve force. Legislation which is 
not direct and explicit never ought 
to be brought to bear upon an 
armed force. Not less than three 
years’ service, as set forth in the 
Bill, will be read by every soldier 
in the army as three years’ service 
exact; and every three years’ man 
who applies for his transfer, and 
is refused, will become a discon- 
tented man, and therefore an un- 
safe soldier. We revert, therefore, 
to our objection, that it is unwise 
to put the three arms of the ser- 
vice into the same category; and 
strongly advise that this, which 
is, after all, little more than a cleri- 
cal error, may be remedied at once. 
Keep, if you will, to three years 
for the infantry, though five would 
be infinitely better, but give us five 
at least for the cavalry, and six 
or even more for the artillery. 

Again, we object to taking our 
start, as is done in the English ser- 
vice, from the eighteenth year of the 
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recruit’s life. In Prussia, the ex- 
ample of which we profess by our 
present legislation to follow, no 
recruit is taken under twenty years, 
and the utmost care is exercised to 
ascertain that he has attained to 
that time of life fully. We, on the 
contrary, allow service to count 
from the eighteenth year of a lad’s 
age; and it is notorious that, seek- 
ing for nothing more than his own 
assertion, we enlist every day, as 
eighteen years old, boys who have 
not reached seventeen, and are 
often as young as sixteen. Now, 
of what use in the field would a 
private soldier be whose age ranged 
from seventeen to twenty, or even 
from eighteen to twenty-one? The 
Prussian comes to his colours with 
the vigour of twenty. He may 
take the field at twenty-one, twenty- 
two, or twenty-three. He will 
never be a better man than he is at 
twenty-three. But the English 
youth who begins a campaign at 
seventeen, or eighteen, or nineteen, 
knocks up, in nine cases out of ten, 
after a few severe marches; and 
then helps, with others of his own 
standing, to fill first the hospital, 
and by-and-by the grave. If we 
are to act upon this Bill, let an 
additional clause be added which 
shall fix the age of enlistment at 
twenty, and require proof that the 
legal age has been attained. 

But, thirdly, our great objection 
to this measure is, that it makes no 
provision whatever for giving to 
the army that which is indispen- 
sable to its efficiency, a good corps 
of non-commissioned officers. Al- 
ready we all feel that our non- 
commissioned officers are not what 
they once were. They are too 
young. They have neither the ex- 
perience of the service that is ne- 
cessary to carry them well through 
the very difficult and delicate parts 
which are assigned them in the 
military hierarchy, nor have they 
years enough to command for them 
the respect which they ought to 
command among the men. Even 
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twelve years with his colours may 
not always suffice to make a good 
soldier what a non-commissioned 
officer ought to be. If you are 
to allure your people out of the 
ranks by offering them half-pay to 
serve most of their time in the 
reserve force, you will run some 
risk, unless provision be made to 
the contrary, of getting only three 
and four years’ men to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of non-commissioned 
rank. 

Here, then, is a grave omission, 
and if the army is to be kept effec- 
tive, we must supply it at once. For 
you are mistaken if you suppose 
that the Secretary of State has, by 
the discretion which is given him 
in regard to transfers, the game in 
his own hands. No Secretary of 
State can compel a man to become 
a non-commissioned officer against 
his will. No man who has applied 
to be put into the reserve force, 
and met with a refusal, on the 
ground that he is about to be made 
a non-commissioned officer, will 
consider that a favour has been 
done him. On the contrary, he 
will either sulk and refuse the 
chevron when it is offered, or he 
will take it, discharge his new du- 
ties carelessly, and soon be reduced. 
We must find a better remedy for 
the evil than this. 

In Prussia there are schools in 
which men are regularly educated 
to become non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the army. Seme of the 
pupils in these seminaries may 
have been brought into them from 
the ranks, but the majority are the 
sons of meritorious soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers, who, re- 
ceiving their early training in mili- 
tary orphanages, are, on account of 
their intelligence and good conduct, 
drafted off into the non-commis- 
sioned officers’ schools, and from 
them posted to regiments. These 
good soldiers are not bound by the 
common rules of the service; they 
embrace the army as a profession, 
and continue in it till age or cir- 
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cumstances induce them to seek a 
retirement. And having done good 
service they are liberally provided 
for; not as we provide for non- 
commissioned officers and privates 
alike, with pensions, but by being 
employed under the Government 
during the rest of their lives on 
competent salaries. The officers of 
customs and excise, the keepers of 
post-offices, clerks in the War and 
other public offices, superintend- 
ents of roads, have all served as 
non-commissioned officers in the 
army; and all, when incapable of 
discharging their civil functions, 
will be pensioned, but not till then. 
Why may not we follow the ex- 
ample which Prussia, in this respect, 
sets us? How, indeed, shall we be 
able to get on at all if we do not 
follow her example? Argue as you 
’ will, object as much as you may, 
short service—be it three, or four, 
or five years—will henceforth be- 
come in peace the only service 
recognised in our army; and if you 
do not supply these short-service 
men with well-trained non-com- 
missioned officers, who make the 
army their profession and find it 
an honourable and remunerative 
one, you will soon discover that 
you have spoiled an old machine, 
not bad as it was, by trying to 
make it look like what it is not, 
and never can be. Nor need there 
be the smallest difficulty in bring- 
ing about this great desideratum. 
We have two very good military 
orphanages—one in Chelsea, the 
other at Kilmainham. There is no 
reason in the world why they should 
not, by degrees, be converted into 
training-schools for non -commis- 
sioned officers. A few years 
hence, if the short-service system 
strike root, there will scarcely be a 
married man in the whole army; 
for marriage must be positively 
prohibited among youths ranging 
from twenty to twenty-three or 
twenty-five years of age. This 
will leave the two schools just re- 
ferred to available for the educa- 


tion of the sons of _non-commis- 
sioned officers, against the marri 
of whom, as well as their reputable 
accommodation in barracks, no 
objection should be raised. Ob- 
serve, now, the inducements which 
will thus be held out, not alone to 
good conduct in the ranks, when 
for a while, our non-commission 
officers must mainly be taken, but 
to young men of respectable fami- 
lies to seek service for the express 
purpose of rising to non -commis- 
sioned rank. In the first place, 
the sons of every non-commissioned 
officer, or as many of them as desire 
to do as their fathers did, will be 
provided, free of expense, with a 
first-class education. Next, these 
youths will join their regiments 
when they attain a proper age, not as 
privates, but as non-commissioned 
officers themselves. Lastly, intel- 
ligent men, already in the ranks, 
may be allowed to serve on, and to 
qualify for promotion at the school 
for non-commissioned officers, side 
by side with those whom we ma 
describe as cadets. All these, when 
their term of military service ends, 
whether it comprise twenty-one or 
twenty-four years, will find berths 
provided for them in civil employ 
under the Government. And thus, 
while the self-respect of the indivi- 
dual is guarded, the State saves the 
2s. 6d. a-day, or whatever it may be, 
which the discharged sergeant now 
receives, while he, holding an office 
and doing good work till his strength 
fails, accepts at last—what public 
servants in a higher rank claim 
and receive—a competency in the 
decline of life which he has fairly 
earned. 

Again, we find nothing in the 
Army Establishment Act to indicate 
either the conditions on which the 
reserve men are to be kept to their 
bargain, or the sort of control to 
which, during their term of dormant 
service, they are to be subjected. 
Mr. Cardwell, in one of his speeches 
in the House of Commons, hin 
that it was proposed to give to each 
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man entering the reserve a retain- 
ing fee of fourpence a-day; but he 
spoke of no restrictions to be im- 
ed upon the man himself in re- 
to his place of residence, nor 
gave any clue as to what was to be 
done with him with a view to keep 
him from forgetting the very rudi- 
ments of his drill. Now both of 
these points must be carefully ar- 
ranged, otherwise your legislation 
will prove a dead letter; and we 
doubt whether it will be possible 
to arrange them satisfactorily at so 
low a figure. Fourpence a-day is 
quite inadequate as a retaining fee. 
Be *wise, and offer sixpence. 
the*agricultural labourer, by which 
class the ranks of the army are 
mainly filled, sixpence a-day will 
offer, with his own earnings, a fair 
competency. It will enable him to 
tide over in comparative comfort 
the winter months while work is 
slack, and make him a rich man in 
summer and harvest time. Neither 
sixpence nor fourpence will go far 
to insure the good faith of the dis- 
charged artisan, who never would 
have entered the service at all had 
he not been an idler or a drunkard 
orboth. Of these last you may make 
up your mind that you will hear no 
_more after they quit the colours. 
But if you make sure.of your dis- 
charged country lads—which you 
will certainly not do on the terms 
about to be proposed—the disap- 
pearance of the artisan class will be 
no detriment: it may prove indeed 
to be a gain. 

The clause which adopts General 
Peel’s inroad upon the militia is a 
mistake. If we are to retain a 
militia force at all let us try to make 
it as effective as possible. A ques- 
tion may hereafter arise whether, in 
the new condition of society, it be 
either necessary or desirable to 
keep on foot an army which must al- 
ways in peace be but half disciplined, 
and which we have no power of 
employing in war, except for defen- 
sive purposes. But so long as we 
have a militia let us take care that 
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it is capable of the service which © 
we expect from it; and this will 

certainly not be if we entice from 

it into the regular army all its best 

men. We would advise the omis- 

sion of that clause from the Act. 

It will be seen, then, that while 
accepting the principle of the mea- 
sure as sound, and freely admitting 
that short service is not antagonis- 
tic to the customs of the British - 
army, we cannot look upon. Mr. 
Cardwell’s Army Enlistment. Act 
to be other than a very imperfect 
piece of legislation. e object 
entirely to the abolition of regi-. 
mental enlistment. Enlistment 
for general service has been tried 
pgm but it ore succeéded. Be 
the causes what they may, yo 
Englishmen have almost iivere t 
predilection in favour of particular 
regiments, and are far more likely 
to go with them than to put them- 
selves unconditionally at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of State for 
War. We object, also, to the 
power claimed by the Secretary of 
State of transferring men from 
regiment ‘to regiment at his own 
discretion. The ultimate object of 
this enactment is to render easy 
a systems of reliefs for service in 
India. Its inevitable result will 
be the destruction of all esprit de 
corps among us. Rather than do 
that, if we are determined not to 
go back to -arrangements which 
were too hastily abandoned, it were 
better to abopt one or other of two . 
expedients, both of them open to 
objection. Hither change the period 
of service with the colours from 
three years to six—which will 
enable you to keep regiments in 
India during four years, and then 
to relieve them—or contract the 
number of your regiments, giving 
to each two battalions, in one 
of which men shall be engaged to 
serve for twelve years, certainly, 
while in the other they come under 
the terms of the new law; or, fin- 
ally, if you cannot make up your 
mind to either course, draw a line 

B 
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in the army list itself, which shall 
have on one side of it certain regi- 
ments and brigades from which 
the ordinary Indian reliefs are to 
be taken, and on the other, regi- 
ments and brigades which shall not 
be liable, except in the event of 
war, to serve east of theline. These 
are, we freely admit, mere make- 
shifts, one and all; yet, poor as 
they are, they are infinitely to be 
preferred to the policy which the 
Army Enlistment Act appears to 
sanction. We had enough, and too 
much, of that miserable work, vol- 
unteering from one regiment to 
another, during the Crimean War. 
It was pitiable to see regimerits 
which, but yesterday, could vie 
with any in the world, reduced to- 
day to skeletons, and filling up 
their ranks again as fast as they 
could with boys and old men. Our 
regimental system is, in truth, the 
one point on which we have reason 
to pride ourselves over all the armies 
in the world. Destroy that, as the 
volunteering practice will surely 
do, and the oldest man among us 
may live long enough to rue the 
day that so grievous a blunder was 
committed. 

What then, in fine, is the judg- 
ment which we are disposed to 
pass upon the Army Enlistment 
Act which Mr. Cardwell has given 
us? It is this: The intentions of 
the measure are -excellent, the ar- 
rangements proposed for carrying 
them into effect are very imperfect. 
Let it not be forgotten that, so 
long as we depend for our army— 
not for the regular army alone, but 
for the militia also—on voluntary 
enlistment, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether, do what we may, and 
offer what we will, we shall ever 
succeed in creating a really effec- 
tive army of reserve in this coun- 
~ There are those among us 
who profess to believe—a few en- 
thusiasts perhaps really do believe 
—that, with short terms of enlist- 
ment, you may make the service 
attractive to young men of good 


« 


condition in life. We look 

the idea asa delusion. The ranksin 
this country will always be filled, as 
they were filled in times past, with 
the dissolute, the idle, and the un. 
fortunate from among the humbler 
classes. These will come to you 
because they cannot do better else 
where, whether your term of ser- 
vice be for three years or for twelve, 
But whether it be for the one or 
the other, let the recruit, when he 
offers to enlist, understand clearly 
what he is doing. Don’t tell him 
that he is a soldier for twelve years, 
entitled all the while he serves to 


_one-and-three-pence’ a-day, and by- 


and-by, at the end of three 

bid him go home, there to Ear 
through you fourpence till he shall 
be further needed. Don’t make 
a one-sided bargain such as this, 
which binds him, but does not bind 
the Secretary of State;—but so 
manipulate your army at large as, 
while the foreign service required 
of it is duly provided for, every 
man in the ranks shall know ex- 
actly what the country requires of 
him, and how it is to treat him if 
he fulfil the engagement into which 
he enters. Even when this is done, 
the task which you have set to 
yourself will prove a hard one. 
The ordinary excuse of men who, 
under General Peel’s Act, declined 
to give in their names as willing to 
be enrolled in the reserve was this, 
that persons in civil life were un- 
willing to employ them, especially 
in places of trust, because of the 
risk that, just when their services 
were of most value to their em- 
ployers, they might be called on to 
rejoin the army. And if the reason 
was valid when no man was allowed 
to join the army of reserve till after 
twelve years’ service under the col- 
ours, it is not likely to be less valid 
when only three years’ service is 
required to qualify for that guasi- 
retirement. Observe that we our- 
selves doubt the validity of the rea- 
son under any circumstances. When 
work is plenty, and labourers few, 
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employers are not likely to refuse 
the assistance of any who are will- 
ing to work for them, for no other 
reason than that in the event of 
war their servants may be taken 
from them. But then it is firmly 
received, both at the Horse Guards 
and in the War Office, and we all 
know what the actual operation of 
General Peel’s measure was. The 
army of reserve must be raised, any 
way, by persuasion, so long as the 
active army consists of volunteers ; 
and a retaining fee of fourpence a- 
day will hardly, as it seems to us, 
be adequate to keep a young man 
true to his secondary engagement, 

when the call comes, he finds 
himself able to live without it. The 
first thing to be done, then, is to 
increase the value of the retaining 
fee. But you must not rest there. 
The reserve men must be mustered 
in their parishes at least once a-quar- 
ter, and the retaining fee paid only 
to such as answer to their names; 
and once a-year they must meet in 


array to be trained with the militia 
of their counties, or separately, as 


the case may be. And you must 
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provide officers te muster and com- 
mand them. Where are they un- 
der the Act ? 

The conclusion, then, at which we 
arrive, may be shortly stated thus: 
Mr. Cardwell’s Act is not at vari- 
ance with the usages of the service. 
Its principle is a sound principle, 
aiming, as it does, at keeping the 
ranks of the active army filled with 
young men, to whose support, when 
the emergency arises, sixty thousand 
men, conversant with their drill, and 
in the full vigour of their days, ma: 
be immediately called up. But it wi 
not succeed,—because the active 
service is too short,—because the 
empire is too much extended for 
short service,—because the induce- 
ments to serve in the army of re 
serve are not adequate,—because 
the organization of the reserve force 
is very incomplete, and may cause 
discontent in the army itself,—be- 
cause the means proposed for work- 
ing it involve a constant breach of 
faith, in appearance, with indivi- 
duals, and the breaking up of that 
regimental system which is the back- 
bone of our military strength. 
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Ir very soon appeared that the 
agony of nervousness to which 
Marie had been a victim in the pre- 
sence of Monsieur Prosper, had been 
the consequence, not of weakness, 
but of strength. There is no need 
to give any detailed account of the 
concert at which she had had to 
make her début, or of the many 
days preceding it’ which she spent 
in. a constant succession of cold fits 
of fear. It is sufficient that the 
house at which her performance 
took place was one which in those 
days gave and withheld musical 
fame; and that her nervousness 
was blown into a _red-and-white 
glow of power as soon as she began 
to. feel that strange and _ subtle 
sympathy between artist and au- 
dience which is at once both the 
cause. and consequence of a true 
triumph, and to recognise in the 
perfect silence which is its outward 
sign the sure herald of a coming 
burst of applause. In a word, she 
was accepted at once as few débu- 
tantes are ever accepted; and the 
next day had almost become so 
famous as to have made enemies 
as well as friends. Nor were the 
former by any means ;without just 
ground for their depréciatory criti- 
cisms. It is true that she had 
taken everybody by storm, but it 
was to a great extent in the teeth 
-of orthodox tradition. “ CO’ était 
magnifique, mais ce nétait pas la 
guerre.” But the most competent 
judges resemble the most ignorant 
in this, that they are only too glad 
to pardon a great many artistic 
faults for the sake of strength 
.and enthusiasm, seeing that where 
ithere are the latter, the former are 
‘safe to come in good time; but 
that where there are not, they can 
never either be given or acquired. 
In short, when least expecting it, 
Monsieur Prosper had become the 





discoverer of a new star, and he 
was certainly not the man to hide 
his light, whether it was origina] 
or reflected, under a bushel. / 

Marie herself, according to her 
nature, at first objected strongly to 
adopting at once the semi-public 
life that her patron urged upon her. 
She put it that she could not thus 
expect to support herself for some 
time; that meanwhile it was abso- 
lutely necessary for her to begin at 
once to earn her own bread and 
that of her little household; and 
that she could do this most effec- 
tually and safely by pursuing the 
more humble path of daily teaching 
that she had marked out for her- 
self. But, explain her circum- 
stances as she would, Monsieur 
Prosper would only say,— 

“The only road to the skies, 
Mademoiselle, is up the 
stairs. Mozart climbed them, Mo- 
retti climbed them, I climbed them, 
everybody who has ever done any- 
thing has had to climb them; and 
you, Mademoiselle, are one whose 
duty for the present is to starve.” 

But though this was his theory, 
he obtained a few pupils for her 
in spite of it—just enough to keep 
the wolf actually from the door— 
and, for the rest, kept her upon an 
artistic treadmill. Her external 
history, therefore, as well after the 
concert as ‘before it, was far from 
being eventful. 

Not everitful, indeed, but some- 
thing very much more, in more 
ways than one. For with what- 
ever justice Mark Warden might 
repeat to himself, over and over 
again, “If it were not for Marie,” 
Marie had at least an equal reason 
for saying—had it ever oc 
to her to say it—‘If it were not 
for Mark !” 

The greatest event of all had hap- 
pened to her, in which all smaller 
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events were merged. In a word, 
she had done what it is not given 
to one in ten thousand to do—she 
had found out her own true line in 
life; and it was, unfortunately, not 
only essentially different from, but 
antipathetic to, that which should 
have been hers as the wife of Mark 
Warden, or, indeed, as the wife of 
almost any man. To her own in- 
tense astonishment it was she, and 
not her divine cousin, who had 
turned out to be the swan of the 
family, and to be confessed as such 
by other swans. It was not long— 
thanks partly, no doubt, to the ex- 
ertions of her patron and tyrant, 
which went far to counteract the 
effects of her own modesty and 
want of self-confidence, but assur- 
edly also in great measure to her 
own natural genius, which in all 
lines of art, but most especially in 
hers, so often and so wonderfully 
outdoes the effects of the most com- 
plete training—before her name 
was familiar to almost every one in 
London except her own husband, 
who was one of those to whom the 
very highest artistic reputation is 
meaningless and incomprehensible. 
He was one of that immense body 
of often really sensible people who 
can never be made to regard art as a 
serious pursuit—on a level in point 
of seriousness, to say the least of it, 
with law and trade; who think of 
it as a means of mere amusement 
both to the artist and to his au- 
dience, and to whom the difference 
between a Bach and a grinder of 
barrel-organs is not so much even 
as a difference of degree. Under 
almost any other circumstances his 
wife, in her ignorance of her own 
nature, would have been quite con- 
tent practically to have acted upon 
this view. Hitherto she had looked 
upon human sympathy as not only 
the chief but the only need of her 
soul; but now she had learned, with- 
out’ having followed the process, 
that her soul had rieed of a higher 
sympathy than one that was merely 
human and personal, and nothing 
more. Far different in this respect 


was she from Félix. He, as it were, 
had «started as an enthusiast and 
full-blown genius; and all that ‘he 
had seen and learnod had, as Has 
been seen, tended to disgust ‘him. 
He had expected to find the lives 
of those ‘who had devoted ‘them- 
selves to art as fair and as bemti- 
ful as art itself; and he felt/'’in 
consequence, something like’ the 
novice in Gustave Doré’s ‘picture 
when he finds himself for the first 
time surrounded by the gross inear- 
nate torpor in the midst of which he 
must henceforth waste his enthiisi- 
asm and devotion, and to which he 
must conform” unless he chose to 
seek refuge in the madness of vain 
revolt. But she, to whom the artist- 
life was an altogether unknown 
garden, assimilated, like the bee'in 
the fable, all that was pure and 
good in it, and left all its poison 
unnoticed and unknown. When 
she found herself treated unjustly 
—and she had far too much merit 
not to meet with frequent injustice 
—she set the cause down to her 
own shortcomings, and exerted her- 
self all the more to remove the 
cause. When she was overpraised 
—and she had far too many faults 
to deserve all the praises bestowed 
upon her—she set it down to the 
kindness of her friends and ‘the 
generosity of the world, and exert- 
ed herself all the more in order ‘that 
her friends and the world might 
not bestow their kindness and gen- 
erosity where either was undeserved. 
Indeed the critics, whether Pa f 
blamed or whether they i 
disturbed her mind very little in- 
deed. She was following her art 
neither for fame nor for wealth, but 
simply for itself; and indeed she 
would, in her own way, have con- 
tinued to follow it, as she had always 
done, without saying a word about 
it to anybody, even had chance 
never thrown her in the way of 
Monsieur Prosper or any one else. 
But im that case she certainly 
would never have followed it”in 
blic ; and almost the only reason 
or which she did so now was, that 














she thereby might, so far as she 
could, relieve her husband from the 
burdensome duty of helping her to 
live. 

Genius is by no means invariably 
united with a thirst for fame. In- 
deed it is by no means certain that 
such is the case even usually. Fame 
is always welcome when it comes, of 
course; but the true spur and aim 
of genius, in any sense of the word, 
is its own self-sufficing energy. 

Thus it happened that, while 
Marie knew nothing of her hus- 
band’s life, he understood less than 
nothing of hers. He did not even 
attempt to hide from himself that 
he regretted the error of his boy- 
hood most bitterly; nor was he 
deep-sighted enough to see what a 
prize he had drawn in the great 
marriage-lottery, as considered even 
from a paying and practical point 
lof view. As for her, she was still 

ooking forward to doing her duty 
as a good wife, and was eager to 
find herself in a position to do it. 
But even in her case it must be 
allowed that the bud of her ro- 
mance had withered without ever 
having developed into its natural 
blossom. 

She was indeed in a false position 
altogether. Honest as the day, she 
was living a lie; and not only so, 
but acquiescing in it, as though her 
conduct were the most right in the 
world. She was a wife, and yet 
holding a relation to her husband 
that was less than that of a mis- 
tress; less than if she were separ- 
ated in fact, or divorced in law. 
They had not even a thought, not 
even a wish in common; and what 
she had become was brought about 
by far other hands than those of 
her husband. He was the same 
Mark Warden still, in all essential 
matters; but, even in essential 
matters, she was no longer the same 
Marie. 

And yet, though essentially differ- 
ent, she was still the same—if such 
a self-contradictory expression is in- 
telligible. In ways, and thoughts, 
and feelings, and views of life, the 
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celebrated artist must needs differ 
widely from the obscure coun 

girl; but in other things, happily 
—in the goodness that is the gift of 
nature and not of experience—no 
mental development need work a 
change. By knowledge, the best 
sort of purity is only made purer 
still; and of this best sort was hers, 

Of course, among numerous other 
acquaintances of her own profession, 
she came to see a good deal of Félix; 
with whom, to tell the truth, she 
was considerably disappointed when 
she saw him for the first time. In 
her fancy she had always pictured 
him as being in style and in ap- 
pearance a kind of romance hero; 
and her idea of a romance hero 
had by no means been the same 
as that of her cousin. But it is 
due to Félix to say that her dis- 
appointment was soon over. With 
many weaknesses on both sides, each 
had strength of nature enough, and 
more than enough points of sym- 
pathy, to make real friendship be- 
tween them possible; and _ those 
aspects of character which were 
weak in the one, were precisely 
those which were strong in the 
other. Accordingly this friendship 
of theirs was of incalculable benefit 
to both. 

Now, to allude to a rather deli- 
cate and much-disputed topic, it 
may be very true that friend- 
ship, in the true sense of a word 
which expresses the highest of all 
human relations, does not often 
come to exist between a man and 
a woman unless the age of one 
or both is such as to render the 
intrusion of passion unlikely; and 
not very often then. But such age 
is not necessarily old age. The 
youth that belongs to the artist 
nature and not to fewness of years 


has this privilege, at least, that it is | 


capable of experiencing and com- 
prehending the effect of sentiment 
which not only is not born of pas- 
sion, but does not even necessaril 

result in it—of that order of senti- 
ment which is mere foolishness and 
a stumbling-block to men who pique 
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themselves upon knowing the world, 
and upon calling things by their 
right names. The truth is, that the 
artist nature is always rather senti- 
mental than passionate. He whose 
nature leads him to make a con- 
scious or unconscious study of emo- 
tion for purposes of reproduction, 
cannot be so completely under 
the influence of the passions and 
sentiments that he himself under- 
goes, as the man who simply feels 
and suffers, and never attempts-to 
analyse. The great high-priest of 
Art,never forgetting the beat of the 
measure of his hexameters even in 
the very embrace of his mistress, is 
only a type of illustrations that 
might be multiplied by thousands. 
It is certainly not that the lives of 
artists are more pure than those of 
other men and women; but it is 
that their souls have lived in the 
expression and imagination of. pas- 
sion rather than in passion itself. 
With the ordinary man, passion is 
its own aim; with the artist, it is 
but a means to produce sentiment; 
and if sentiment can be produced 
without the aid of passion, there is 
no reason why passion need have 
anything to do with the matter. 

In other words, the swine will 
revel in the mud for the mud's 
sake, without reference to the 
pearls that may have been cast 
therein; the higher nature will 
cast itself into the mud also, but 
it will be in order to rout out the 
pearls; and if the pearls are 
thrown upon a clean place, will not 
care for the mud at all. 

This may seem to be rather a 
transcendental way of regarding a 
fiddler and a music-mistress who 
came to know each other intimately, 
and did not happen to fall in love. 
Nevertheless it is not to be taken in 
the light of a digression. 

Marie had until now lived a life 
as hidden from herself as it had 
been from others. It was as 
though she had been asleep in the 
enchanted forest. Her soul had 
indeed been none the less that of the 
artist, but it had not as yet eaten 
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of the tree of knowledge. To 
speak more prosaically, she. had 


not the least idea that she differed 
in any way from other girls of her 
own age, except that she was rather 
more stupid and very much 
shy; though, in —s she co 
not have proved that she possessed 
something of the higher nature 
more than by being content to be 
what she was, and by doing what 
she could to develop what she had. 
But now that she had found admit- 
tance into a region the inhabitants 
of which were openly and con: 
sciously interested in all that had 
always unconsciously interested 
her, and who accepted her thoughts 
and ways as if they placed her 
above instead of below the crowd, 
she felt, if not like the sleeping 
princess when the prince arrived at 
the end of the hundred years of 
slumber, yet at all events like the 
supposed duckling when it first 
found itself with its own kind. 
Here it was that the sympathy of 
Félix made itself useful, by teaching 
her the spirit of the language of her 
new world, and by making her feel 
her own strength, which was now 
developing itself rapidly and surely. 
But if he gave much, he received 
very much more than he gave} 
not that his was by any means 
the lower nature in all respects, 
but it certainly was in some, 
Friendship cannot exist where 
the superiority is all on one side; 
and certain women-scorners 
may be tempted to say, may 
be the reason why friendship be- 
tween men and women is, to say 
the least of it, so rare: while, on 
the other hand, there are others 
who might account for the same 
fact on a similar ‘but opposite 
ground, Thus, like many young 
artists—and like some old ones too, 
for that matter—he was too much 
inclined to the chosiotepiare < 
laying the genius, railing a 
ealah Salat. and of glorifying the 
land of Bohemia, not as a region 
where it is right that the apprentice 
of art should pass some of his 
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Wander-Jahre, his years of travel, 
but as a home to be livedin and 
loved for its own sake. But, after 
the manner of his kind, he was 
intensely capable of taking the im- 
press of others’ natures without in 
the least degree losing the original 
mould of his own; and however 
much sympathy Marie came to 
have with the man himself, she 
had no sympathy. with vanity, or 
with any of its external symptoms. 
Charlatanism of every kind was 
bound to feel itself ridiculous be- 
fore her harmonious directness 
of thought and speech; and she 
could not see that it is better in 
itself to be poor than to be rich, 
better to be at war than to be at 

better to make the worst 
than the best of things. Her own 
road might have to lie through 
Bohemia; but she had her own 
Stratford, her own Daylesford, be- 
yond its borders. 

Nor was it only by her directness 
of nature and by her good sense 
that she did him . He was 
alone in the world, and had always 
been so; and though he had often 
found kindness and good comrade- 
ship, this kind of sympathy was 
something altogether new to him. 
Every one n sometimes to talk 
freely and sincerely about himself 
to somebody; every one needs 
sometimes to make confession, and 
no one is fit to be his own confes- 
sor. Félix wasno exception to the 
rule. On the contrary, free speech 
was indeed to him the mind’s morn- 
ing, that 


" Spreads the beanteous images abroad, 
Which else le furled and clouded in the 
soul,” 


He was filled with dreams and 
fancies to overflowing, which, had 
he not met with her, would have 
been ina fair way to become cor- 
rupt and morbid. 

ut it must not fora moment be 
supposed that he in the least degree 
thus escaped from the tyranny of 
his grande passion. ‘Temperaments 
like his are invariably far more in- 
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fluenced by the cruelty than by the 
kindness of a mistress ; nor, ridicul- 
ous as such a disposition may ap- 
pear to modern notions, is it by 
any means a sign of weakness, ex- 
cept so faras one may apply the 
word weakness to generosity, un- 
selfishness, faith, loyalty, and other 
kindred qualities. Accordingly, in - 
this matter there was some reticence 
between them. But still they did 
speak of it, and of her who had 
been and was still the heroine of 
the life-story of which Marie now be- 
came the first and only confidante. 
Nor must it be supposed either 
that Félix took the, to him, inexpli- 
cable breach between himself and 
Angélique by any means calmly. 
Friendship is no substitute for pas- 
sion. Nor could Marie help seeing 
how things were going; end though 
it was impossible for her to accept 
the fact that Angélique could by 
any possibility do wrong, the state 
of things made her very unhappy 
indeed. At last the day came when 
all was over; when her cousin 
threw herself into her arms, and told 
her that she was now Mrs. Lester. 


“What Marie answered was inaudi- 


ble through tears, partly of s 
thy, partly of sorrow. But she aid 


insist upon one thing—that Félix 
should be told at once how matters 
stood; and she was brave enough 
to undertake herself to be his in- 
formant. 

So one day she sent for him sud- 
denly, and as gently and kindly as 
she could—that is to say with all 
possible gentleness and kindness— 
told him the news. The pill that 
he had to swallow was bitter, but 
he could not complain of any w nt 
of tenderness on the part of his 
physician. 

Then she went on to make ex- 
cuses for Angélique. 

“Yes,” she said, “it would have 
been best if she could have told 

ou at once that she had mistaken 

er heart. But then, you must 
remember how young she was— 
what a girl she is still. If you 
only knew how difficult it often 
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is for any girl to know her own 
heart——” 

“Oh, you need not be afraid,” 
he answered, with false composure ; 
“T am not going to complain of 
her. What you say is doubtless 
all most true.” 

But his false composure did not 
deceive her. 

“Tf you only knew how distress- 
ed she herself is; how anxious she 
_is that you should not think harsh- 
ly of her; how she hopes for your 
happiness——” 

“Marie,” he said, in a firm voice, 
“if she is happy, that ought to be 
enough for me, and shall be. Tell 
her—no, you need tell her nothing; 
what is there to tell ?” 

“T wish she could have loved 
you,” said Marie at last, after a 
long pause. 

“Well—now I suppose I am 
married to Art in earnest,” he 
answered, with a shade of bitter- 
ness. 

“We are all of us young yet,” 
she replied, with the air of earnest 
gravity which sometimes gave her 
face such an almost ludicrous sort 
of piquancy. ‘‘And you have all 
the world before you. After all, 
there is no woman—no, none—who 
is worth a man’s career.” 

It was curious that Marie should 
have used almost the very words of 
a man like Monsieur Prosper. But 
then her meaning was not quite 
the same. 

Certainly the words that had 
been spoken between them had 
been cold enough. When two per- 
sons are very strongly moved, their 
words are always cold; and very 
often their manner also. But the 
words and manner of Félix did 
not deceive Marie in the least de- 
gree. She knew only too well what 
their coldness meant—how the re- 
action would come when her pre- 
sence no longer acted as a restraint 
upon him. Far from being afraid 
of a scene, she would have been only 
too glad if he had set his whole 
heart free before her. 

But he took her hand and thanked 
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her instinctively with his eyes; for 
what, he knew not. 

It is all very well, however, to 
enjoy the sympathy of an amiable 
woman from whom one is only too 
well disposed to receive it; but to 
receive the commiseration of a 
man, however kindly meant, is in 
such cases by no means so pleasant. 
As he was leaving the house of 
Marie he was caught hold of in the 
street by Monsieur Prosper, among 
whose virtues delicacy was cer- 
tainly not included. 

There can be nothing more mis- 
erable than, with a heart swollen 
almost to bursting, with an aching 
breast, throbbing brain, and sight- 
less eyes, suddenly to meet in the 
public streets one with whom we 
are bound to speak as though no- 
thing had happened of more con- 
sequence than a change in the wea- 
ther. But it is still worse than 
this when our acquaintance hap- 
pens to be one who, out of a sort 
of half-perverse, half-kindly in- 
stinct, insists, as a matter of course, 
upon plunging at once into the 
very subject which better tact 
would have taught him to avoid. 
We then have to smile ten times 
as much as there is any need; to 
talk ten times as lightly; to let 
him say what he will, even though 
at every word he tramples upon a 
thousand corns. And the worst of 
it is, that when under such circum- 
stances as those of Félix we are 
striving to bury our heads in the 
sand, we are certain to be caught 
hold of by our own particular Mon- 
sieur Prosper. 

“So it seems that my fair pupil 
has run away with a duke, or a 
marquess,—which is it? Well, so 
much the better for you. I know 
something of the women, ma foi! 
and congratulate you from my soul. 
If you had married that girl, yon 
would have been frittered away in 
no time. Bah! my dear fellow, I 
am only speaking the truth. I 
grant you she is charming—unmar- 
ried. Now her cousin—there would 
be an artist’s companion for you, 











if she were not an artist herself. 
She would work by a man’s side, 
even if she didn’t lead the way ; 
and an attic or a palace—all would 
be the same to her. I only hope 
to heaven she will never marry, 
though! -A wife may be a good 
artist, but as soon as she becomes 
a mother it .is all over with her. 
Bah! it’s lucky for this Angélique 
of yours that her duke or marquess, 
or whoever he is, is a rich man, or 
I shouldn’t envy him his bargain.” 

If Félix had not broken down 
before Marie, it was not likely that 
he would do so before Monsieur 
Prosper. 

“‘He is neither duke nor mar- 
quess,” he said; ‘‘and I hear that 
he has given up everything for her 
sake.” 

“Don’t you believe such non- 
sense. No, my boy—a man will 
give up much for a woman, but 
not everything. I daresay, if the 
truth were known, Antony found 
it quite worth his while to lose the 
world just for the sake, not of 
keeping Cleopatra, but of getting 
rid of Octavia. What are you go- 
ing to do now? Will you come 
and dine?” A dinner seemed to 
be his panacea for all the ills of the 
world. 

“Tam engaged.” 

“ Engaged? that’s just what I 
thought you were no longer! Oh, 
here’s Barton — why, everybody 
seems about to-day.” 

So indeed it seemed to Félix, 
at all events. 

“Ah, Créville,” said Barton, 
“we haven’t met for an age. Why, 
what’s up? You look as if your 
liquor hadn’t agreed with you last 
night. Is it true, Prosper, that that 
Miss Marchmont that came out in 

our ‘Faith’s Reward,’ you know, 
is married to ten thousand a-year ? 
I shouldn’t think it was on the 
strength of my notice of her in the 
‘Trumpet.’ She was a pretty girl, 
though. By the way, what’s her 
real name ?” 
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“* She was a Miss Lefort.”’ 

“By Jove! and her Christian 
name ?” 

“ Angélique.” 

Barton burst into one of his 
explosions of laughter, which made 
Prosper stare curiously and Félix 
angrily. 

‘“‘T half guessed as much,” he went 
on, between his bursts of laughter. 

“Pray, may I ask why?” asked 
Félix, rather sternly. 

Barton, struck by something in 
his tone, glanced at him, and then 
whistled. 

‘‘Oh, never mind,” he said. “I 
say, Prosper, what are you going to 
do? And you too, Créville ?” 

“JT must go home now,” said 
Félix, turning to Prosper; and he 
walked off without farther cere 
mony. 

‘* A rival?” asked Barton. 

Prosper shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Poor boy !” he said to himself. 

“‘By the way, is there any other 
Miss Lefort ?” 

“* Nom / I should think so !” 

‘** And is her name Marie ?” 

‘* What—do you know her ?” 

“Not in the least. But we have 
a mutual friend, I fancy. By Jove! 
it would be a good joke. Tell me 
about her.” 

“ Willingly; and as Félix won't 
dine with me, perhaps you will ?” 

“More than willingly, if I have 
not forgotten by this time how to 
dine at all.” 

As to Félix, he had long had a 
presentiment that his grande pas- 
sion must eventually come to this ; 
but the fulfilment of a presenti- 
ment is never the more easy to bear 
because it has been foreseen. And 
now that he reached home and 
could indulge in the luxury of 
solitude, the reaction feared by 
Marie fairly came; and _ before 
long he had reached one of those 
moods in which men of his im- 
pulsive and excitable temperament 
are as likely as not to do something 
desperate. 
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And so it came about that Hugh 
Lester found himself all of a sudden 
no longer a rich man and his own 
master, but a poor man, burdened 
with a wife and with the necessity 
of earning his own bread; and that 
Angélique, instead of having be- 
come the heiress of Earl’s Dene, 
found herself the wife of one who, 
as far aS appearances went, was 
much more likely to sink in the 
scale of society than to rise in it. 
She had better by far have thrown 
in her lot with Félix after all, even 
as a matter of prudence. He, at all 
events, could not well sink lower 
than where he was, and was in a 
position to earn a crust, if nothing 
more. 

To repeat ‘her dramatic experi- 
ment was quite out of the question. 
Her jiasco had quite put her out of 
court; nor did Monsieur Prosper 
or any other dealer in talent think 
sufficiently well of her merit to 
care to exert himself to recover her 
position for her. Besides, Hugh, 
with his social theories, would have 
starved, and would almost have let 
her starve, rather than have per- 
mitted her, now that she was his 
wife, to remain on or to return to 
the stage; and this even though 
she had been possessed of the 
power of a Siddons or a Pasta. 
The duty of supporting her was 
now, he considered, his entirely ; 
and not only must he support 
her, but in a way that should be 
entirely free from doubt or sus- 
picion. No man can change his 
caste at will; and though in the 
eyes of the world he was no longer 
Mr. Laster of Earl’s Dene, still he 
was by no means one to think that 
he had, with the advantages of his 
old position, given up its duties 
also. And then he was no doubt 
influenced by an unwillingness, that 
would be common to most men 
under similar circumstances, to leave 
a young and beautiful bride among 
the associations of the green-room. 


Perhaps, however, he would not 
have felt quite so scrupulous upon 
this point had he been less filled 
with hope and courage than he was. 
He was not conscious, in his altered 
circumstances, of any diminution 
of strength, or, as yet—though the 
consciousness of this would have 
to come very speedily— of any want 
of ready money; and though bit- 
terly grieved that his aunt had 
thrown him over so utterly, so sud- 
denly, and above all apparently 
so unkindly—thanks to Angélique’s 
cleverness in confiscating his letter 
—he was proud of having been able 
to prove this love by engaging in 
that war with the world which to 
lookers-on appears so romantic and 
heroic, but which to those who are 
actually engaged in it is so inexpres- 
sibly prosaic and sordid and mean. 
He had done what lovers are for the 
most part contented with expressing 
their willingness to do: he had re- 
nounced all for the sake of her whom 
he loved. 

It is easy and pleasant enough to 
imagine one’s self, continually in- 
spired by some lofty aim or motive, 
with a front always kept straight 
to the foe, and a heart always firm 
and serene and of good cheer, fight- 
ing one’s way bravely through the 
world, drawing true friends to one’s 
side, and before long prevailing by 
dint of sheer strength and honour. 
Just so maya boy whose imagination 
is fascinated by the idea of the ca- 
reer of arms, picture war to himself 
as a glorious succession of forlorn- 
hopes and desperate charges. But 
let the modern Don Quixote, put- 
ting his theory into practice, actu- 
ally give up his peace and comfort 
and plunge into the grotesque med- 


_ley of hopeless and heart-sickening 


delays, of lingering wounds, of 
blundering, of treachery, and of 
cowardice, that make up the greater 
portion of the world’s war, and he 
will be more than fortunate if in a 
very short time his high aim does 
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not become directed to getting the 
upper hand in a bargain, if experi- 
ence does not teach him that to 
keep his front to the foe is to 
court death and not victory, and 
if he does not learn that the crowd- 
ing of friends to his side is the 
consequence of success, and never 
its cause. 

But all this Hugh had yet to 
learn. He was really strong enough 
to do with ease many things from 
which brave men shrink. 0 pro- 
claim his altered fortunes, and to 
give up his former society before his 
former society gave up him, was 
as easy and almost as inspiriting 
as a flourish of trumpets accom- 
panying a declaration of war; and 
it was with a positive eagerness 
that he hastened to throw over all 
his engagements, to mortify his 
tailor by paying him, and to aston- 
ish the most exclusive club in Lon- 
don by removing his name from 
the list of its members. So far it 
was upon Angélique, who had 
brought about the situation, that 
it bore most heavily. 

At first her anger and disap- 
pointment were extreme. She had 
done worse than lose the trick— 
she had been cheated; nor did it 
occur to her that she had been 
cheated just because her own.game 
had not been open and _straight- 
forward. Fortunate was it for 
Hugh that the marriage was not 
of long standing, or doubtless the 
storm would have fallen upon his 
own head; and as things were, it 
was not that she was too much in 
love with him to make him her 
scapegoat, but that she could not 
help feeling some gratitude to him 
for his sacrifice of the world for 
her sake, and for his vain attempt 
to save her from sacrificing herself 
for his; and the circumstance was 
too recent to have fallen even from 
so short a memory as hers. And 
so it was for Warden alone that she 
kept the storm that was brewing 
within her. After all, when she came 
to consider the matter, the game 
was not wholly lost. Miss Clare 
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might yet be reconciled, or might 
die without a will—in fact the — 
chapter of accidents contained a 
hundred chances in her favour, 
though those against her might be 
a thousand. Soon she found her- 
self saying, instead of ‘Suppose I 
were Mrs. Lester of Earl’s Dene,” 
“T will be Mrs. Lester of Earl’s 
Dene—and let Mark Warden look 
well to his cards!” 

In short, it was to be a duel @ 
la mort between them for the prize 
of Earl’s Dene, and both parties 
had their advantages. Mark War- 
den was so far the victor; but 
then he had no fear of his oppon- 
ent, and was likely to play blind. 

This determination of hers made 
her also resolve to remain good 
friends with her husband. If he 
was no longer to be her highroad 
to fortune, it was still he who 
must provide the material and the 
instruments for making it; and 
meanwhile she must manage to 
play the part of a good wife as 
best she might. That he was as 
happy with her as he tried to per- 
suade himself he was, can scarcely 
be said with truth after the flight 
of the first few weeks of triumph; 
but he found no tangible reason to 
complain. Indeed it is the way of 
such as he not only to make the 
best of a bad bargain, but to per- 
suade themselves into the belief 
that it is a good one. 

Nevertheless, symptoms of its 
having turned out not the best of 
all possible bargains began ve 
soon to show themselves. Wit 
the best will in the world to ap- 
pear good-tempered, she could not 
altogether, with perfect success, 
contrive to seem what she was 
not; and she was too genuinely 
disappointed not sometimes, out 
of the fulness of her heart, to give 
expression to her disappointment. 
It. was inconceivably bitter to her 
to have to bear small troubles and 
annoyances, such as having to eco- 
nomise in clothes, to haggle with 
small tradesmen about ounces and 
halfpence—a matter, by the way, 
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in which her disgust did not pre- 
vent her proving herself a most 
admirable woman of business—and 
to find no admiration save on the 
part of her husband and from the 
chance passengers of the streets. 
Hugh, too, often bored her terribly, 
and she could not help sometimes 
showing that he bored her by yawn- 
ing in his face both literally and 
metaphorically. He, in his good- 
nature, used to set down her little 
crop of shortcomings to the ac- 
count of his own selfishness. He 
tried to make up to her in every 
possible way for what he had made 
her lose, and never dreamed of lay- 
ing his failure at her door. 

As for a reconciliation with his 
aunt, he had given up all idea of 
that as entirely out of the question ; 
and, too wise to cry over spilled 
milk, made up his mind not to 
dream of the impossible, but to 
turn himself to whatever work 
might lie next his hands. 

This again was all very well; 
but it was by no means so well 
when he came to ask himself for 
what he was fit, and what he could 
do. The question was infinitely 
more easy than the answer. He 
had no profession, and had been 
brought up to none: he knew no- 
thing but the “As in presenti,” 
and the “ Propria qae maribua,” 
which it had taken him some fifteen 
years to learn ; he could do nothing 
but hunt and shoot and fish, and in 
general follow all such pursuits as 
cost a great deal of money, but 
bring in none—unless, indeed, he 
turned gamekeeper or huntsman; 
and even then he would lack the 
professional apprenticeship that in 
every pursuit distinguishes the art- 
ist from the amateur. 

Nor were such influential per- 
sons as he had in his prosperous 
days numbered among his ac: 
quaintance particularly willing to 
help him now. In the book of the 
world of patronage he had written 
himself down far too great an ass 
to be within the pale of legitimate 


lost to his party for ever; and lost, 
moreover, through his own fault. 
Besides, he was as yet too proud to 
be a beggar, as, indeed, every gen- 
tleman ought to be until necessity, 
as necessity usually ends in doing, 
has thickened his skin very con- 
siderably. 

But though, to reverse the condi- 
tion of the unjust steward, he could 
not beg, to dig he was not ashamed ; . 
and he would have dug with plea- 
sure had there been any room in 
England for an unpractised spade. 
And so it was before long borne in 
upon him that he had better wash 
his hands of the soil of England 
altogether, and go somewhere, where 
digging may be had for the asking. 

This caused the first open dis- 
pute—it did not anfount to a quar- 
rel—between himself and his bride. 
What! should she, a lady and the 
wife of a gentleman, give up the 
battle* at once before it was lost, 
and go and bury herself alive in 
the backwoods among bears both 
quadruped and biped? should she 
spend her hours and days and 
years in cooking and scrubbing, and 
washing and mending, and bring- 
ing up a rough race of colonial 
farmers and their wives? No; it 
was certainly not for that that she 
had become the wife of Hugh 
Lester. If she also had made a 
bad bargain, she too would try to 
make the best of it—but by improv- 
ing it, and by expending upon it 
time and trouble; not by sitting 
down and putting up with it. She 
was not made beautiful to blush 
unseen, nor clever and endowed 
with aristocratic tastes to waste 
her tastes and talents in a wigwam. 
The life of an “extra, lady”—in 
the theatrical sense—would be 
better than that. And so she 
managed to make herself so infi- 
nitely disagreeable whenever Hugh 
even alluded to the subject of emi- 
grating, that he very soon had to 
allude to it no more. She said but 
little indeed, and what she did say 
was always strictly and becoming- 


help. His vote and influence wer ely submissive; but she submitted 
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like a martyr ; and such submission 
on the part of a woman to the man 
who is in love with her is simply 
irresistible, as most women well 
know. Griseldas will always win 
in the long run; and, generally 
speaking, in the short run also. 
There is no need here to tell in 
all its details the whole story of 
Hugh Lester’s troubles: how he 
spent his days in wandering about 
the streets, and his evenings in dis- 
cussing with his wife plans with 
which she had no sympathy, and in 
which she consequently took no in- 
terest. Could he in the course of his 
wanderings have hit upon a plan for 
etting unmarried, well and good: 
but, as things were, she was much 
too occupied with her own more 
important schemes to care much 
about his. She was by no means 
so proud in her difficulties as he. 
Unknown to him, she wrote to 
Alice Raymond, describing the 
sition of herself and her hus- 
d; and with such good effect 
that the young lady made a re- 
solute attempt to act the part of 
peacemaker between Miss Clare 
and Hugh. It need not be said 
that her well-meant attempt met 
with no success whatever; that, in- 
deed, it made matters rather worse 


than before. Then Angélique tried . 


to persuade Hugh himself to 
go down upon his knees to his 
aunt; but great as her influence 
over him was, especially when she 
chose to exert it actively, in this he 
was firm. All that he had to say 
he had already said in that letter 
whose fate was known to Angélique 
alone. And then, at last, in spite 
of her courage and confidence in 
her own skill, she could not but 
own that the battle seemed going 
against her. 

But she did not know how 
heavily her enemy was weighted. 
Member of Parliament, indeed, he 
had a fair prospect of becoming, 
and a prospect of becoming in due 
course of time eminent at the bar 
that was scarcely less fair. But to 
become master of Earl’s Dene, of 


the real prize of the war, it wag 
necessary for him first to become 
the master of -Alice Raymond. 

Of course that was quite out of 
the question. But still it must be 
confessed that he used to see a 
great deal more of her than was at 
all necessary, unless he really meant 
work. He was, in fact, so much in 
love with Earl’s Dene, not to speak 
of New Court, that he was eve 
day more and more in love wi 
the lady in whom their charms 
were incarnate; or at least fancied 
himself so, which, in such matters, 
means much the same thing. He 
used to hang about her, to feel 
jealous of her other he-acquaint- 
ance, and to let her see plainly that 
he cared more about her than 
about all the rest of the world put 
together. To what end, it may well 
be asked, when it could not by 
any possibility lead to anything? 
Well, men are in such cases—that, 
is to say, where gold and women 
are concerned—guided mainly by 
impulse; and practical wisdom, 
such as Warden’s, is apt to think 
mainly of the means, knowing well 
how often they bring about their 
own end. 

And what did Alice Raymond 
think? She was not a girl to fall 
easily over head and ears in love 
with anybody, and certainly not 
until she was asked to do so; and 
yet she did not act as though she 
were altogether unwilling that the 
question should come. She had, 
for a woman, most marvellously 
little pride of family or of station, 
in this resembling her mother, 
whom she bade fair to resemble in 
many other things. She had no 
need to marry for wealth, and if 
she chose to marry the son of a 
country surgeon, she had no one 
but herself to please. She believed 
in brains, and this surgeon’s son 
seemed to her to have more brains 
than all the rest of her acquaint 
ance put together—as indeed very 
likely he had. Still she had not 
thought about the matter to any 
very alarming degree. She would 
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not be surprised at his having the 
presumption to ask her to marry 
him, nor would she consider it a 
presumption; but she had not by 
any means taken the precaution 
beforehand of making up her mind 
whether she should say yes or no. 
This is as much as to say that she 
had given him a good deal of hope 
—more, perhaps, than she con- 
sciously intended, but not more 
than she was willing that he should 
have, for he stood more than high 
enough in her good graces to make 
her feel flattered by his attention 
to her. 

It could not but result from this 
that the idea of becoming great and 
rich at one cowp came to exercise 
greater and greater fascination over 
the mind of Warden day by day 
and almost hour by hour; and none 
the less because the idea was 
apparently so eminently unprac- 
tical When a practical man like 
himself does manage to get an un- 
practical notion into his head, and 
when he believes himself to be in- 
capable of entertaining any but 
practical notions, he is fortunate 
if it does not run away with him 
into the region of monomania. 
Certainly the legitimate road to 
fortune seemed in his eyes to be 
desperately slow, now that he had 
obtained a vision of what is con- 
tained in those words of despair, 
“Might have been.” He, like 
Angélique, was not content to sit 
down quietly and make the best of 
what he chose to consider his bad 
bargain. He had by this time 
fairly got past the stage of “If it 
were not for Marie;” from which to 
“How can I possibly get rid of 
Marie?” is only a single step, and 
scarcely so much as that. How he 
cursed the law that had made him 
thus suffer for his boyish impulse! 
But easy as it had hitherto been to 
conceal it, it was impossible for him 
to deny his marriage, which he had 
taken care should be only too valid. 
It had been nothing more than a 
ceremony, it is true; and, in reality, 
he and Marie were no more hus- 
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band and wife than they were in 
the eyes of the world. There were 
no children to insist upon their 


Tights of legitimacy in time to come; 
-and he felt the burden of no duties 


of use or affection. If, for the sake 
of the good things that surrounded 
and were represented by her, he 
fancied that he loved Alice Ray- 
mond, he in the same way and by 
the same process was rapidly com- 
ing, without any fancy in the mat- 
ter, to detest Marie as the one 
obstacle to his obtaining that for 
which his whole soul hungered. 
What earthly reason, he asked him- 
self, was there why he should be 
willing to cleave to Marie in full 
sight of the rich prize that was 
passing within reach of his hands? 
She was not beautiful; she was 
stupid—so he thought, for the na- 
ture of her development was a 
sealed book to him; she had no 
sympathy with his aims—which 
was perfectly true; she was not 
his equal in any respect—which 
was most certainly true also; and, 
above all, she was quite incapable 
of being of the least use to him. 
He had never lived with her, and 
had not the least wish to do so; 
nor, he thought, with inconsistent 
anger, did she show any very eager 
or overpowering desire to live with 
him. Her very devotion to his 
interests and contented sacrifice of 
her own, and her willingness to 
submit to him in all things, had, as 
is often the case, succeeded rather 
in mortifying. his vanity than in 
gratifying it, and he would proba- 
bly have been far less indifferent to 
her had she given him more cause. 
He went near her very seldom now ; 
and, to tell the truth, his vanity 
would have been mortified even 
more had he been able to guess how 
little he had come to be missed by 
her. The welcome that he received 
from her on the occasions of his rare 
visits was to the full as honest and 
as affectionate as of old; but Marie 
had become by this time so accus- 
tomed to the peculiar relation that 
had now existed between herself 
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and her husband for so many long 
years, while her new life and her 
new friendship gave her mind so 
much occupation, that she was by 
no means any longer condemned to 
spend her time after the manner 
of the lady of the Moated Grange. 
Besides, she still trusted him im- 
plicitly ; and, while he was away, 
assumed that he was seeing the less 
of her now in order that he might 
put things in train for seeing the 
more of her hereafter. For the 
same purpose she too worked as 
hard as possible, in order that when 
the time should come she might 
earn the satisfaction of placing in 
his hands the fruit of her industry, 
and of her zeal to bring nearer the 
day when he could throw over- 
board that hateful fellowship and 
make her his wife before the 
world. 

Her very calmness and patience 
at last provoked him beyond meas- 
ure. He forgot that they were the 
result of habits that he himself had 
made her acquire, and of hopes that 
he himself had bestowed. And then 
there is no doubt that she bored 
him dreadfully, and did not see 
that she bored him. She was inter- 
ested in all that he was doing, in 
his legal studies, in his political 
ambition, not because she cared a 
single straw about either law or 
politics, or was in the least degree 
ambitious for herself, but simply 
because they occupied him; and 
she assumed, and surely not un- 
warrantably, that he would take an 
interest in her pursuits because 
they were hers. But what cared 
he to listen to all the musical shop 
and gossip which is so intensely 
interesting to those who care about 
music itself, but so unutterably 
tiresome and contemptible to those 
who do not! All shop is necessarily 
odious to those who do not them- 
selves stand behind the counter, or 
at least care very much for some one 
who does stand there. But when 
one both despises the shop and 
hates the shopwoman it is sicken- 
ing indeed; and it offended this 
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parvenu to think that his wife had 
to perform in public for her bread, 

After all, is it not almost a truism 
that life is a perpetual attempt to 
grasp the good that is out of our 
reach, and to throw away the good 
that is within it? Whether it be 
true or not, as Warden once tried 
to persuade himself, that the mould 
of each man’s fortune is in his own 
hands, it is at all events certain 
that a man has but to close his 
fingers upon his palm to secure 
possession of his best good. But 
like the knight who roamed all over 
the world to seek for the fairest 
flower in it, but did not find it un- 
til, outwearied with the search, it 
met his eyes as he re-entered his 
own castle-yard, most men are so 
tremendously far-sighted that they 
are blind to anything that is less 
than a league distant from them; 
and Mark Warden was, as must by 
this time have fully appeared, more 
long-sighted even than most men. 
Earl’s Dene, as it loomed upon him 
in the distance, was visible enough 
to him; but Marie looked to him 
like a mere speck of dust that had 
lighted upon him, and which it 
would be as well to brush off as 
quickly as possible—or rather like 
a burr, as valueless as dust, and 
infinitely more disagreeable. 

Had she been other than she was, 
his entire neglect of her would 
more than probably have brought 
about the very worst possible con- 
sequences. "She was quite 


ood- 
looking enough to be consiara 
pretty now that she had come into 
notice, and there were quite enough 
people about her to tell her so. It 
was certainly not his fault that the 
desire to be free did not become 


mutual. She had to live and go 
about entirely alone, looking for 
aid and counsel to any one rather 
than to him from] whom aid and 
counsel were due. § [Being what she 
was even, such a state of things 
could not in any wise be safe, see- 
ing that her professional father and 
guide was Monsieur Prosper, whose 
ideas as to the limits of propriety 
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were not over-strict, to say the 
least of it. He would have been 
as much opposed to the idea of her 
spoiling herself, as he would con- 
sider it, by taking a husband, as he 
was to that of Félix taking a wife, 
or rather more so; for if a man who 
is an artist is, according to his 
theory, necessarily ruined by mar- 
riage, how much more must an 
artist who is a woman be ruined 
by it? But short of marriage, and 
of any connection equivalent there- 
to, he certainly held that an artist, 
whether man or woman, should 
know by experience what is meant 
by passion as well as by sentiment ; 
and Marie’s extreme prudence of 
conduct, which, according to the 
light that was in him, he could 
only ascribe to coldness of nature, 
provoked him almost as much as 
her passive obedience provoked 
Warden. It nearly made him think 
that he must have been mistaken 
in her; and indeed he told her as 
much sometimes. But she never 
even approached to a comprehension 
of what he meant. She was cer- 
tainly still very stupid indeed about 
some things, and seemed likely to 
continue so. 

But Monsieur Prosper was not 
much gf a believer in the virtue 
of any woman, much less in that 
of a woman who seemed to be a 
paragon; and the friendship be- 
tween his protégés could for him 
have but one meaning. His sup- 
position was favoured by the man- 
ner in which Félix received his 
attempts to rally him upon his hav- 
ing, when every one else had failed, 
been able to play the part of Endy- 
mion to this immaculate and mira- 
culous Diana. It was almost the 
cause of another temporary quarrel 
between this pair of ill-matched 
friends, and ought, no doubt, to 
have made Félix himself rather 
more careful and circumspect for 
the sake of Marie. But, after all, 
is the world, which spoils so many 
good things, not to leave at liberty 
at least one pleasant relation, and 
that the pleasantest of all? At 
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least Félix, conscious as he was of 
meaning no harm, was not one to 
think that the voice of the world, 
as represented by that of Monsieur 
Prosper, had the smallest right to 
affect his conduct in this matter 
in the least degree ; and so, even as 
he had actively scorned his friend’s 
advice in respect of Angélique, he 
passively disregarded it in respect. 
of her cousin. Of course he ought 
to have remembered the fable of the 
frogs and the boys. Of course every- 
body ought to do everything that is 
exactly right and proper on all oc- 
casions. But who ever did apply 
a moral to his own case? And 
what man who is not a monster of 
rectitude would have the heart to 
dream of crushing the rare bud of 
friendship when it is developing 
into bléssom before his eyes ? 

It need not be said that Warden, 
for his part, had far too much to 
think about on his own account to 
take much notice of the persons 
with whom his wife associated; or 
that, if he had taken notice of them, 
he would particularly have cared ; 
or that, if he had cared, he would 
have considered that he had the 
least reason to be jealous of Félix 
Créville. But it did happen that 
one evening, by a planned accident 
—and the planning of such acci- 
dents was beginning to take up a 
great deal of his time, even to the 
extent of leading him astray from 
his law studies—he met Miss 
Raymond at a large party given at 
a very great house indeed; and 
that she, who never forgot -her 
friends or neglected to ask after 
them, seeing that they might at 
any moment fall within reach of 
the help that she was always seek- 
ing to extend not only to them but 
to all the world, lost no time in 
introducing the subject, as was her 
way, much to Warden’s dislike, 
whenever she happened to meet 
him. 
““What a great personage Marie 
Lefort is becoming all at once!” she 
said. “I remember we all used to 
think her such a stupid child.” 


c 
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“Yes, she seems to be doing 
well,” said Warden, coldly. ‘“ But 
I don’t profess to know anything 
about music, you know.” 

“I suppose you are always think- 
ing about your horrid law. I wish 
ape did care about music, though. 

always want my friends to like 
what I do.” 

‘““Ah, Miss Raymond, if you 
would educate me, perhaps I might 
become a second Handel—who 
knows?’ The choice of Handel 
for his illustration was not acciden- 
tal; it was because it was the only 
name to which his knowledge of 
musical history allowed him to 
refer. He had once been at a per- 
formance of the “Messiah” in Red- 
chester Cathedral, and had | 
been saved from being very muc 
bored by employing his time in 
meditation upon a problem in conic 
sections. 

“Oh, I am far too stupid. If 
you want educating I must refer 
you to Marie. How is it, by the 
way, she does not get married? 
She ought, ought she not? I was 
having quite a long talk about her 
only this morning.—Was it not an 
honour? Monsieur Prosper came 
to ask me to let him dedicate some- 
thing to me.” 

“He is not the only person, I 
fancy, who would like the honour 
of dedicating something to you— 
and not only music.” 

For a wrangler and college fellow 
the compliment was not amiss. 
She blushed ever so little, and ac- 
cepted it without a remark. War- 
den’s heart gave a little bound of 
pride, for he felt that she had cared 
to apply what he had said, and he 
remembered that “she who blushes 
and is silent says en "4 

“Tt was what he said.” she con- 
tinued, “that made me think about 
Marie marrying.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“As you know her so well, did 
you ever happen to come across a 
rather striking-looking yo man 
who once gave me a few lessons 
when [ was in Paris? Créville, 


his name is. He seems to be a 


very great friend of hers—so Mon. 


sieur Prosper says—and is y 
clever and very respectable.” 

Was it possible, then, that Marie, 
the immaculate, could be carrying 
on a flirtation parallel with his 
own? His own conscience did not 
prick him in the least; there is no 
law against a married man’s 
as attentive as he likes to as many 
pretty girls as he pleases, nor 
against his leaving his wife to take 
care of herself, if she is so minded; 
but though he did not feel jealous, 
he certainly felt surprised. 

“ Créville?” he asked. “No, I 
never met him.” 

“Monsieur Prosper speaks very 
highly of him indeed, and evidently 
thinks him épris. I cannot bear 
to think of that poor girl going 
through all she does all alone; and 
I should be so glad if she could 
marry well in her own class.” 

There was certainly not much in 
these few and commonplace words, 


but where the soil is fertile and — 


well prepared a very little seed will 
go a long way; and, slight as they 
were, they were so far destined to 
bear fruit as to give him, or rather 
to suggest to him, a possible way 
out of his difficulties. ’ 

After all, what could it signify to 
the world, or to themselves, if he 
and Marie should agree to be hence- 
forth to each other as though no- 
thing had ever taken place between 
them? Such an arrangement, could 
it be carried out, would interfere 
with no rights of any other persons, 
and it would leave each of the two 
parties to it free to follow whatever 
course he and she might ‘severally 
prefer. If it were true—and why 
should it not be true ?—that Marie 
had found a lover, she would be 
only too willing to fall in with the 
idea; and if she had already cast off 
the yoke in part, she could not 
fairly object to his casting it off 
altogether. Perhaps he might even 
be able to persuade her that th 
were not really married at 
seeing that they had never lived 
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together, and that the ceremony 
between them had been more or 
less clandestine. Any way, she 
would in no wise suffer; and if 
Monsieur Prosper, according to Miss 
Raymond, was right, she, judging 
her by himself, would be only too 
happy to grasp at the idea, so as to. 
be free to indulge her own inclina- 
tion. At all events something must 
be done ; and it was absolutely neces- 
sary to get himself fairly free of the 
old love, if in any possible way it 
could be managed, before he made 
any farther attempt to advance him- 
self in the good graces of the new. 
Even if he should fail in his great 
coup, it would be something to 
have cast off his burden; for no 
man of mature years ever longed 
to be able to get clear of a miser- 
able and discreditable connection 
in which boyish folly had inextri- 
cably bound him, more than War- 
den longed to get clear of one who 
would have made him the best 
and most suitable of wives, both 
in reality and in the eyes of the 
world. 

Another reason led him to this 
resolve. He had tried his very 
hardest to quarrel with Barton; 
but the latter, who would never let 
any one quarrel with him unless 
he himself pleased, seemed to take 
@ malicious sort of delight in per- 
secuting him with his unwelcome 
society as much as possible. It 
was the old story of Frankenstein 
over again. The truth is, that the 
unfortunate scholar had very few 
places left now where he could sit 
and get drunk gratis ; for the good 
resolutions which he had been con- 
tinually making when living with 
Félix vanished, as a matter of 
course, whenever temptation fell in? 
his way. Now he was one of those 
men who cannot even. be thrust 
out by main force by any one whose 
strength is not that of Hercules; 
and in point of self-assertion, even 
Warden himself, who was in gen- 
eral fully competent to hold his 
own, was not a match for him. 
The latter might sport his oak as 


much as he pleased, and give any 
number of. orders to the boy who 
opened his door for him that he 
was not at home; but against a 
man like Barton nothing short of a 
pistol-bullet is of the least service, 
and the skin of Barton himself ap- 
peared thick enough to withstand 
the passage even of a cannon-ball. 
But this was- not the worst. He 
had of late taken to chaff his un- 
willing and despairing host in a 
manner that was as disagreeable as 
it was mysterious, He was perpet- 
ually indulging in not very deli- 
cately-expressed hints about the 
manner of life popularly held to have 
been led by the monks of old time 
having descended to their collegi- 
ate successors, in anticipations of 
Tennyson’s Princess—though not 
quite in such graceful language— 
and in speculations as to the resul 
of the coexistence of Fellows and 
Fellowesses, both at the high table 
and elsewhere, and in other s - 
tions and allusions that made W - 
den more afraid than desirous of 
offending him. At last it was im- 
possible for him to help suspect- 
ing that Barton somehow or other 
had got to know too much; and he 
knew ectly well that the latter 
not Bag anything and every- 
thing-w: in his cups to any 
and everybody, but would take a 
direct and positive pleasure in 
poring that the sober and steady 
ark Warden was not only no bet- 
ter than other men, but had ob- 
tained and was holding his fel- 
lowship and his reputation upon. 
false pretences, When dealing with 
such a man the false conscience 
that comes of fear made him feel 
guilty in the matter of the pas- 
quinade, mere commonplace elec- 
tion trick as it had and he 
had ever since been expecting some 
sort of retaliation. It was of course 
just as likely as not—perhaps more 
sag we not—that these hints 
on n’s part were the mere 
loose and random talk of a man 
who never much regarded what he 
said, and that their real applica- 
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bility was the result of a mere co- 
incidence ; but, whether moved by 
conscience or not, Warden felt that 
he could not safely rely even upon 
the probability, far less upon the 
possibility, of the truth of such a 
view for the consolation of feeling 
secure. It puzzled him consider- 
ably to account for the existence of 
such a suspicion on the part of Bar- 
ton, just as it would have puzzled 
him to account for its existence on 
the part of any one else; but it 
was certainly not rendered the less 
alarming for its being unaccount- 
able. To fall into the power of 
such a man would be a terrible 
thing indeed; and this thought 
made it all the more incumbent 
upon him to rid himself of his burr 
at any price, and almost anyhow. 
The instinct of self-preservation 
had come to the, support of the 
instinct of self-interest. Fear and 
hope were both drawing him in one 
and the same direction, and so 
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strongly and to such good purpose, 
as to leave him almost as few 
scruples as they had left to the 
man who had strangled his wife at 
Gorsley. Had he been capable of 
self-analysis, he would now have 
known perfectly well why that story 
had made so unaccountable an im- 
pression upon him. It is not that 
he was likely to go to work in go 
clumsy a way; but it is quite pos-- 
sible to strangle without hands, 
and to effect one’s purpose with 
weapons that slay and leave no 
sign. 

Of course he did not know it; 
but he felt very much like the 
brigand who, on suddenly, at a turn 
of the road, coming upon a gallows 
upon which swung the body of 
one of his band, instead of taking 
warning from the sight, m 
shrugged his shoulders, heaved a 
passing sigh, and murmured with 
contemptuous compassion, ‘“ mal- 
adroit /” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I have never at any time, although 
T certainly once thought so, really 
belonged to the ranks of those who 
take up the line of despising and 
looking down upon the whole 
sex of womankind. I have gone 
through the whole process of rail- 
ing at women, I must confess; but 
most men do that more or less 
when they are too young to know 
anything about the matter, and 
seldom continue to do so when 
they have once had the good 
fortune to discover that good 
women do exist outside the circle 
of their own homes. Whenever I 


tramples both indiscriminately un- 
der foot. But certainly once in my 
life it was my fate to feel, in all 
honesty and sincerity, a disgust for 
the whole feminine portion of the 
world, represented as it was to me 
by her whom I had followed from 
Paris, and to whose service I had 
devoted myself, but who now as 
utterly threw me aside as if I had 
never been so much to her as a 
lackey would have been, as soon 
as love came to her in the guise in 
which Zeus came to Danat. In- 
deed to what cause was it possible 
to ascribe her conduct but to the 


hear a man past thirty continuing# most contemptible of all? Mr. Les- 


to talk of women in general like a 
boy of twenty, I always set him 
‘down either for an affected block- 
head, or for an unfortunate fellow 
who has seen Only the very worst 
side of the world, if he has seen any 
side of it at all; or else for a human 
hog who is unable to distinguish 
between pearls and acorns, and so 


ter might certainly be the very 
paragon of all that was noble | 
and attractive: of this I knew 
nothing. But he was certainly as 
rich as I was poor, and this I did 
know. My grand passion had come 
to a most untimely and unroman- 
tic end, and the prophecy of my 
Mephistophelean Mentor seemed 
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likely to be fulfilled to the very 
letter. 
_ Throughout my _ conversation 
with Marie, I believe that I suc- 
ceeded in keeping myself tolerably 
calm. But when I left her, I felt 
as though I were drunk with wine; 
I scarcely saw where I was going; 
I had no control over my voice— 
no command over my steps. I 
have a dim recollection of meeting 
both Prosper and Barton on my 
way, but of what I said te them or 
they to me, I have no recollection 
whatever. They certainly must 
have thought me drunk. No 
doubt all this sounds sufficiently 
ridiculous ; and, no doubt, I ought 
by rights to have been well pre- 
red for what I had just heard. 
it dismissal, practically, had 
taken place weeks ago— perhaps 
more. But when a gambler has 
staked his whole fortune upon the 
cast of a single die, he must be ex- 
cused for losing his senses a little 
when he has lost the throw. ‘“ Semel 
insanivimus omnes;” and we are 
not to be blamed for that, but for 
being mad more than semel. 

Poor Dick Barton was no longer 
living with me. We had_ not 
quarrelled — far from it; for. I 
believe that he, for some strange 
reason or other, bore me a real 
affection; and 1 too—why, it is 
quite impossible to say—know that 
I bore one for him. Poverty, at 
all events, has this one merit, that 
it teaches us to know the good and 
ill of each other marvellously soon, 
and to love the one and not to 
judge harshly of the other, what- 
ever it may be; at least such has 
been my own experience. Besides, 
I will say for Barton that he never 
showed any but his good side where 
I was concerned. I was certainly 
very far indeed from being able to 
appreciate his learning and special 
kind of talent, or to admire his man- 
ner of using the one or the other; 
but there was at the bottom of 
the man’s character so much true 
goodness of nature, and such a 
perfect scorn of everything that 


was mean and base, from which he 
did not exempt his own many 
faults and weaknesses, and he was 
so completely open and unreserved 
in thought and speech—better had 
it been for himself had he been 
otherwise—that I could not but. 
accept him for what he might 
have been, rather than for what he 
actually was. . But why am I so 
ungrateful as to attempt to make 
mere excuses for him? I care not 
what others may say or think. I 
am quite willing to admit that 
he had the errors and weaknesses 
of other men multiplied by a 
thousand; but, for myself, I have 
too much cause not to think of 
him with something more than 
ordinary affection, and to judge him 
by a higher standard than the 
judgment of men. ‘I was sick, 
and ye visited me: verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

The bitterness of my disappoint- 
ment, coming as it did upon the hard 
and uncongenial work, the mental 
anxiety, the want of bodily nour- 
ishment, and all the various wretch- 
edness, unlightened by hope or buoy- 
ancy of heart, which had been my 
portion for so long, had its natural 
effect upon me. I was. nervous 
and excitable at the best of times. 
I was much given to brooding over 
myself, and a life of which music 
is the centre is not one to render 
any man’s nature more calm. One 
of three things was _ inevitable. 
There are somé men who in my posi- 
tion would haye committed murder ; 
there are many who would have 
committed. suicide. I take no 
credit to myself that I did neither ; 
for before my thoughts had time 
to direct themselves into any 
decided channel, I found my. 
prostrate with brain fever. 

Throughout jts course, as I lay 
in my miserable garret, I was 
tended by Dick Barton; and I 
will undertake to say that the man 
has never lived—no, nor the woman 
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either — who, under any circum- 
stances, has proved a better and 
more self-denying nurse than he 
then proved to me. I know that 
I have never since been a thor- 
oughly good believer in the neces- 
sary superiority of a woman over 
@ man in a sick-room. There is 
a pathos in the tenderness of a 
rough hand, in the gentleness of a 
loud voice, in the subdued sound 
of a heavy tread, in the conscious 
restraint of a self-indulgent nature, 
that is wanting to the naturally 
self-denying nature, to the velvet 
footfall, to the sweet voice, and to 
the soft hand, which are light and 
gentle and tender just because 
they cannot help being so. There 
is something also that is bracing 
and tonic in the free sympathy 
of a comrade, while the ceaseless 
attention of a woman is always 
more or less enervating; and as 
real sickness makes women of us 
all, we, like them, feel the advan- 
tage of being supported by stronger 
hands than theirs. And then, too, 
one can swear at a man, and tell 
him plainly when he worries one: 
his dress does not rustle, he does 
not speak. in whispers, and he 
understands that when one is ill 
one wants to be left alone as much 
as possible. All this is rank 
heresy, I know; but I am _ not 
ashamed to confess myself a here- 
tic, if only for Dick Barton’s sake. 

How he contrived to support us 
both during this time, I never 
wholly knew; indeed, I afterwards 
took care not to make too minute 
inquiries. Prosper was generous 
to me—more, I think, than he 
would have been to most men 
where money was concerned; but 
any amount of generosity on his 
part would not have accounted 
for all, nor could we have lived 
entirely upon occasional loans of 
half-crowns. I certainly have dim 
recollections of seeing Barton, as 
he sat up with me night after 
night, writing at a furious pace, 
always with a pencil, in order that 
I might not be worried with the 


scratching of a pen; and I 

that that also may have accounted 
to some extent for our having eg. 
caped starvation. Nor do I believe 
that during these weeks of watch- 
ing he ever lapsed into his usual 
habits—indeed I heard af 

from our landlady, that he 
never returned from any of his 
expeditions from home otherwise 
than sober, and that nothing in the 
shape of liquor had once entered 


.the houses It may seem but little 


to say in praise of a man’s devotion 
to one’s self that for a few weeks 
he managed to keep sober, and to 
work hard; but in his case it can 
be called nothing short of heroism. 
I doubt if in the course of his whole 
life he had ever before both worked 
hard and kept sober for two consecu- 
tive days. It was not till I was en- 
tirely out of danger that Dick Barton 
one evening brought in two bottles 
of brandy, drank them both in one 
short sitting, and then went off 
to sleep before the fireplace for 
twenty-four hours; and it was 
thus that I knew that I was well. 
How like a dream everything 
now appeared! When I first woke 
again to my bare and empty world, 
it cost me all the effort of which, 
in my weak condition, I was capa- 
ble, to comprehénd where I was— 
and almost to comprehend who I 
was. It would have seemed most 
natural to me to find myself in 
my bed at Pré-aux-Fleurs, under 
the care of Aunt Cathon or Mére 
Suzanne; and for sa moment I 
really thought so, for I had been 
delirious, and my brain was still 
confused. Nor, when I was once 
more able to realise all that had 
happened, did reality seem less 
unreal than fancy itself. It seemed 
to me that I had been dreaming all 
my days, and that my delirium had 
been only that confwsed portion of 
a dream that immediately precedes 
waking. With respect to my 
whole life. I had to make the 
same effort to recover my recollec 
tion that one makes when endeav- 
ouring to recall some vanished 
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vision of the night that has left 
an unusually vivid impression. I 
made the effort quite calmly, for 


‘I was left far too weak in body to 


suffer in mind. Strange to say, of 
all the images that rose before me, 
one by one, and that once more came 
back into being, the last was that 


‘of Angélique Lefort—or, as I should 


now say, of Angélique Lester. It 
seemed as if that which had been 
buried in my heart the most deeply 
of all had taken the longest time 
to emerge from it into the upper 
light.. But I am wrong. One im- 
age came later still, which came out 
of the darkness with all the modest 
gentleness of her whom it repre- 
sented—as though, like herself, it 
had preferred to take the lowest 
room. But when at last it did 
come, every word, every touch, 
which had passed between myself 
and her, became a living thing, 
standing out from the shadow in 
strong relief—something real to 
hold by, something to believe in 
as true, if all the world should 
prove but a dream. If the sight 
of Dick Barton had proved to 
me that my illness was over, it 
was the thought of Marie that 
proved to me that I was still alive 
—that I had not passed wholly 
into the land of shadows for ever. 
And not only so, but, direct my 
thoughts whithersoever I would, 
they still settled back upon the 
consoling words, and upon the 
voice that had spoken them, and 
upon the true eyes that had given 
them the force of life, and not 
upon the words of alove that must 
now be crushed at any cost, and 
from which some instinct seemed 
to make my memory recoil. It 
may be that the brain, in its strife 
to recover strength, threw off, by 
a healthy effort of nature, all that 
might hinder its success, and turned 
to what must needs render its re- 
covery at once more rapid and 
more sure. 

I was not allowed to talk much 
for some days, in the course of 
which I had ample time to gather 


myself together; and it was not 
long before I came to the conclusion 
that this tendency of my thoughts 
was not the result of recollection 
merely, but had been brought about 
in some measure also by an occa- 
sional presence that had mingled 
itself with the dreams of my fever. 
Barton would not talk tome upon 
this subject, however much I sought 
to question him; but I felt very 
certain that my very earthly nurse 
had been aided by an occasional 
angelic visitation. 

My recovery was not slow; for 
I could not afford tobe ill, far less 
to enjoy the luxury of a long and 
gradual convalescence, seeing that 
before all things I had to relieve 
Dick Barton from his burden as 
soon as I could possibly manage to 
do so. Still, even so, getting well 
was most certainly hard enough. 

Almost as soon as I could con- 
trive to crawl out of doors I paid a 
visi®to Marie Lefort, and I thought 
her also looking ill and anxious. 
She had little news to tell me, 
except that Angélique, whom she 
had of late seen but seldom, was 
well, and, she hoped, happy, in 
spite of increasing difficulties; but 
she did not seem over-willing to 
poet of the subject. Of herself 
she had much more to say; and 
that subject was a far more pleasant 
one to both of us. She seemed at 
once, and apparently without an 
effort, to have made a really great 
success, in the best sense of the 
word—to have made the success 
that I had been supposed ‘to be 
struggling for all my days, and 
that hundreds of far greater merit 
than mine are constantly s i 
for and seldom succeed in obtain- 
ing. All who remember the musi- 
cal history of that day will also 
remember the name of Marie’ Le- © 
fort, while I do not flatter myself 
that one will call to mind that of 
Félix Créville. And yet, to pursue 
the comparison between us, on my 
side had been ambition, long and 
early familiarity with the profession 
and its ways, the most careful and 
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elaborate training, and a natural 
aptitude for my art—which I do 
not confound with my profession ; 
while she was most certainly de- 
void of the least particle of personal 
ambition—she had had no regular 
training, and had known nothing 
of her profession until she, almost 
from the very moment she ap- 
peared, had come to stand confess- 
edly at its head. 

Certainly the ways of genius are 
inscrutable; and in our own art 
—I no longer call it a profession 
where genius is in question—cer- 
tainly not less inscrutable than they 
are in others. Thepraiseand blame 
of critics may indeed kill mere merit, 
and often do kill it; but what is 
royal by right of nature they cannot 
dethrone so long as it remains true 
to itself, for it is then proof alike 
against praise and blame. And 
this girl was as unconsciously true 
to herself as she was to all the 
world; and none the less so foMbe- 
ing a true woman as well as a true 
artist, and for being no less good 
than true. I began by saying that I 
believe in good women; but I very 
much doubt if I should have been 
able to say so had I not met with 
her. It was as likely as not that 
after the destruction of my faith I 
should never have sought to change 
my opinion ; and if a man seeks only 
for what is bad, he is tolerably sure 
to find what he seeks, and that 
only. I cannot sufficiently rejoice 
that the good came to me without 
my seeking for it, as indeed is gene- 
rally the case with good things of 
every kind. I also, like most men, 
have found out that the great instru- 
ment. of Providence is accident; 
and am almost inclined to hold, by 
way of consequence, that the less 
we attempt to control accident the 
better for our good fortune. 

It was from her that I learned 
fully of Barton’s devotion to me; 
and she, with her faculty for seeing 
at a glance the best of every one, 
was as full of his praise as her story 
made me become. Moreover, she 
had found him—a thing incredible 


to all who knew anything of the 
man—as considerate of her in every 
way as if she had been a queer and 
he one of her court. But for this 
I did not give him too much credit, 
for I did not then believe that 
there was a man living who, when 
with her, would not catch from 
her something of her own gentle- 
ness ; and I do not believe it now, 
save in respect of one man out of 
all the world—and that man was 
certainly not Dick Barton. 

While I was with her there en- 
tered a gentleman to whom I-was 
introduced as Mr. Warden, and 
whom I remembered to have seen 
at Miss Raymond’s house on the 
evening when Angélique Lefort 
first appeared before an audience. 
I was sorry to have our talk inter- 
rupted, and, after a minute or two, 
left her: nor did she press me to 
stay. On my return to my lodging, 
which had again become Dick Bar- 
ton’s also, he gave me a scolding 
for having escaped from my con- 
finement without leave, and added, 

“But I suppose you have been 
to return ‘thanks for kind inquir- 
ies.’ There were plenty of them 
certainly in that quarter, if you 
care to know. I know if I were 
that damned infernal hypocritical 
humbug I should begin to be jeal- 
ous; and I hope to hell he is. 
But the prig is sure to make his 
way in this paradise of prigs called 
the world; and it would pay an in- 
teresting sort of fellow like you to 
help to ease him of some of his 
plunder. Men like that always get 
rich, sooner or later. It is honest 
men like you and me that grow 
lean; but still—well, unlucky devil 
as I am, ’m glad I'm not even as 
this Pharisee.’ 

“Who in the world are you talk- 
ing of ?” 

“Who? Why, Mark Warden; 
Oram Warden—Mark read _ back- 
wards, you know—as he used to be 
called at Mag’s in my time.” 

“Warden? I was introduced to 
a Mr. Warden this very morning by 
Miss Lefort.” 
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“The devil you were! Do you 
mean to say you never met him 
there before ?” 

“ Never.” 

.“ Nor heard of him ?” 

“He.” 

“Oh, that’s her game, is it ?” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Warden’s getting tired of her 
—shouldn’t wonder. If I were 
you, I'd just look out a little. 
You're just the fellow to go over 
head and ears. And it seems to 
be a family that has an uncom- 
monly good notion of looking after 
itself. Young Lester wasn’t a bad 
catch; and Warden won’t prove 
himself much worse a one in the 
long-run, if she can hold him, un- 
less I’m confoundedly mistaken. 
And if the worst should come to the 
worst with her, you see, she'll have 


.two strings to her bow. You'll do 


to make an honest woman of her, 
if she wants to take to that line.” 
This was Monsieur Prosper over 


_ again, only a great deal worse. 


“ And of whom are you speaking 
now ?” 

“Why, of Miss Lefort and War- 
den’s——-: —which is rhyme and 
reason, and alliteration into the 
bargain. Ah, he thinks that be- 
cause a man sleeps with his eyes he 
must be asleep with his ears too. 
He let the cat out splendidly! 
It’s true he said she was married ; 
but I will say for the prig that 
he isn’t quite such a fool as that 
comes to. Of course he may keep 
a hundred women for what I care, 
but——” 

What he was going to add I 
know not. ‘Then whoever told 
you so lied,” I interrupted him. 
“ And | P 

“No one told it me, and so no 
one lied. And so don’t make a 
fool of yourself, unless you are par- 
ticularly bent on wearing Cram 
Warden’s worn-out clothes.” 


This was too much to bear, even 
from him. What at the moment 
was all that he had done for me 
compared with this insult to her? 

“Then I tell you——” I began. 

“That it is I who lie, I sup- 
pose?” he replied carelessly. 
“Well, tell me so, and welcome. 
I don’t pretend to be afraid of 
vowels, and for liquids in general I 
have rather a liking. So I won't 
even throw this bottle at your head 
—unless, indeed, you’ll wait till it’s 
empty. It would be a waste of 
good liquor, But if you are in a 
great hurry, you had better help 
me to finish it.” 

What was to be done with such a 
man as this ? 

I only know that I acted like an 
idiot ; and yet, perhaps, as many a 
wise man would have acted in my 
place, even though he were not just 
recovering from brain fever. I just 
went, to the table, took the bottle 
of brandy, and sent it flying through 
the window. 

Things had come to such a pass 
with him that to deprive him of 
brandy, when he had once got hold 
of it, was like depriving a tiger of 
its food; and scarcely less courage 
was required on the part of him 
who should make the attempt than 
if he had been a real tiger. 

Never shall I forget the angry 
glare that came into his eyes. For 
a moment I thought that he was 
going to send me flying after it; 
and he could have done so with the 
greatest ease. But he only, without 
a word, strode across the room, 
burst open with his foot our apol- 
ogy for a door, slammed its remains 
violently behind him, and in an- 
other instant was out of the house, 
the door of which, to judge by the 
sound that reached my ears, he 
treated in the same manner as he 
had treated our own. 
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GETTING OUT OF THE SMOKE. 


A LETTER TO BULLION BALES, ESQ., OF MANCHESTER, 
FROM HIS FRIEND MR, SCAMPER. 


My pear Bares, — My three 
telegrams—one only two days old 
—must have advised you that I am 
alive and movi How I have 
lived and moved I now propose to 
tell you. Jmprimis, with reference 
to those favourite similes of yours 
about a child bounding from the 
schoolroom, or a bird liberated 
from a cage, believe me, they do 
not apply to folk like you and me 
fleeing from our desks and ledgers. 
Manchester goes with us, hanging 
on like Sinbad’s old man. One 
who has been long in populous city 
pent does not, if he has been pur- 
suing a business therein, disengage 
himself from the populous city so 
easily as a poet may think. Pry- 
thee, then, Bales, give over your 
similes, for they prove to those 
who have travelled that you have 
not. 

. I was not unprepared for the 
feverish bustle of my last few days 
before starting. Where fresh work 
comes pouring in up to the last 
minute, it is in vain that you seek 
those few quiet hours which are to 
be devoted to the plans and pre- 
visions of the journey; “rusticus 
expectat dum defluit amnis,” the 
leisure never comes, and you go 
away distracted. You have for- 
gotten a good many necessary 
things, and you are. persuaded that 
you have forgotten a great many 
more, which afterwards turn out 
all right; you would many times 
on your way to the station stop the 
carriage and turn back if you had 
not run the time so fine; it is any- 
thing but a luxury that first half 


hour’s communing with your own 


spirit. And when, at last, comes 
the reflection that it is too late to 
remedy an omission in regard to 
personal wants, you don’t subside 
into calm. There are a hundred 


business matters first intended . to 
be done by yourself, then to be 
carefully committed to the doing 
of another, which, you think, have 
been neither done nor committed; 
and you study how the shortest 
possible form of words shall convey 
the necessary instructions in the 
telegrams which you will rush to 
despatch as soon as you are out of 
the train. 

As you rummage your vocab 
to make these concise, a prover 
keeps buzzing about your brain 
that brevity is the soul of some- 
thing or other, but telegraphy is too. 
long a word to fitin. What is the 
word? Hang the word! how the 
deuce shall I abridge this message 
to Bales without vitiating its im- 
port? How often do you say in 
your haste that a holiday is not 
worth having on these terms; that 
but for shame you would turn back 
now, and bring your perplexity and 
your trip to a sudden end _ together! 
You can’t do this, and by-and-by 
you find out that there is no remedy 
in this case either, except the tele- 
grams which you have invented, 
and so that trouble is dismissed, 
but only to make way for another. 
You have to do so many 
things in London and its suburbs! 
and the time allowed, which can- 
not be exceeded, will never suffice 
for all these, and you begin to 
enumerate them for your comfort. 
It all seemed simple enough when 
you were planning, but now it is 
clear that it never can be done. 
Thus, does your mind, once set a- 
fretting, find the means of con- 
tinuing its own disquiet. 

Well, you get to London, and 
don’t send off the pithy telegrams 
which took such a world of labour 
to frame ; you find that seven-eighths 
of the things supposed to have been 
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forgotten or unprovided for have 
been carefully looked to; and that, 
although you have no spare time in 
London, you do get through all 
your programme and are prepared 
to start at the appointed time. On 
making this departure from Lon- 
don for the coast, and not before 
that, you really begin to feel that 
ou are leaving some of your cares 
Fehind. 

What I have described above has 
always been my experience in get- 
ting away from business. But two 
or three days once past without the 
sight of fresh work make a diffe- 
rent man of you, as I felt on turn- 
ing out in a fresh morning to take 
the train for Dover. I felt still 
better when I arrived on the pier 
and got a sight of the sea. EHm- 
barkation was no difficult matter, 
but it would have been much easier 
than it was if a broader stair had 
been provided at gthe pier; for 
where there is a déwn current and 
an up current of mankind and two 
people can scarceiy stand abreast, 
ascent and descent cannot be plea- 
sant. It was a fine unsuspicious 
morning enough, nevertheless I 
found people making themselves 
up for a blow, or at any rate for a 
shipment of seas; so, to be in the 
fashion, I adopted the prevailing 
uniform, which was a long tarpaulin 
dress fashioned with pieces of spun 
yarn for frogs and headed by a ca- 
pacious hood, so that the passengers, 
whom I felt inclined to speak of as 
the brethren, resembled a convent 
afloat. After pacing the length of 
the deck once or twice I thought it 
prudent to sit down; and accord- 
ingly I secured a place on a bench 
which held three, near the waist cf 
the vessel, the two other occupants 
being an old gentleman and a lady. 
You know how, when you come 
among a crowd of strangers, there 
is always some group or some indi- 
vidual that more than all the rest 
attracts your notice, don’t you? 
Well, on board the steamer I was 
not long in singling out a gentleman 
as an object of interest. He did 


not robe himself as a monk, but it 
was not this singularity that caused 
me to observe him. He wore two 
wideawake hats at once, a black 
one over a brown one, yet nei- 
ther was this the reason of my re- 
garding him. I was fascinated by 
his peculiarly handsome face, and 
by the gracious expression of it. 
He had something to say to almost 
everybody on board, certainly to all 
those who walked to and fro; and 
at last he collected a crowd of pas- 
sengers of all classes on the forward 
part of the deck and addressed 
them earnestly. I was too doubt- 
ful of my own behaviour on the 
high seas to rise and join his au- 
dience as I wished to do, but I 
found out afterwards that he had 
discovered a new interpretation of 
Scripture and was anxious to cau- 
tion all men that the common teach- 
ing is utterly erroneous, and that 
they can know nothing of real reli- 
gion until they study his version. 
He was carrying with him to the 
Continent translations into many 
languages of one of the gospels; but 
whether he travelled solely on a 
missionary errand or improved tee 
occasions created by other business 
by dropping divine knowledge on 
his path, I did not discover. I spoke 
to him before we left the ship, and 
learned that he was going to make 
a wonderfully long journey without 
a halt. His age may have been 
five-and-thirty years. But my first 
proceeding after settling myself in 
my seat was to establish relations 
with my immediate neighbour, 
whom I found to be an elderly and 
infirm gentleman going to the 
South for his health. The lady on 
his other side was taking care of 
him, he being a widower but lately 
bereaved. Had he not told me this 
I should never have discovered that 
he was a mourner: neither his 
garb nor manner betokened it. For 
many years he had resided abroad 
on his wife’s account, she having 
been a great sufferer from nervous 
disease. ‘‘ Nervousness,” I said to 
him, “is a sad complaint to witness ; 
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but don’t you think that, where there 
is a strong will, a good deal may be 
done towards subduing the symp- 
toms?” ‘TI do, sir—I do,” replied 
the old gentleman, with emphasis ; 
‘““but if you tell them that, they only 
say you're cruel and unfeeling.” I 
imagine that he did tell his wife 
that very frequently, and that his 
remark was not well received; per- 
haps it was not kindly made. I 
received from our converse the im- 
pression that they had differed a 
little on this head, and at the last 
had parted without much regret on 
either side. 

Our voyage was rapid, and less 
rough than had been anticipated. 
Only one or two had been seriously 
ill during the three half-hours that 
we had been steaming; and now our 
hearts beat joyfully at the thought of 
a trial well past, for there, just before 
us, was Calais pier. But our hearts 
were far too hasty, and were rudely 
counselled not to get frolicsome on 
speculation. A signal was made 
from the shore showing that it was 
dead low-water of spring tide, and 
that our boat, small as she was, 
cauld not float alongside the pier. 
A tug-boat came off and took the 
mails from us, and we were kept 
waiting about a mile from the shore 
to be knocked about for two hours 
and a half—a longer time than it 
took to get from Dover to where 
we lay,—until the tide should rise 
sufficiently for us to run in and 
land. The ship or the sea got into 
a great passion at this check, and 
began to pitch violently; we pas- 
sengers got slightly enraged ‘too, 
those of us who had the pluck to 
show fight against adverse fortune : 
a good many, alas! who had crossed 
the mid-sea gallantly, now suc- 
cumbed, and were cruelly exer- 
cised. 

This misfortune occurs not more 
than three or four times a-year, and 
it was my supreme luck to hit one 
of those red-letter days. The har- 
bour and pier arrangements are 
just not sufficient to meet known 
and regularly-recurring contingen- 
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cies, and that they are not made 
sufficient is a just reproach on all 
concerned. It is likewise desery- 
ing of the brand of infamy that the 
Steam-Packet Company on _ these 
occasions take off only the mails 
in a smaller boat. They ought un- 
doubtedly to provide also for land- 
ing passengers and their baggage. 
But as this was not done, there was 
nothing for it but to submit to fate 
and get over the time as best we 
might. Now, Bales, I have the 
pleasure of informing you that cne 
of your pleasant predictions came to 
nought: my vagrancy was not even 
in this last tribulation punished by 
sea-sickness; but I was one of 
those who stamped about the deck, 
and threatened law proceedings, 
and vowed they would write to 
the ‘Times,’ and who would have 
properly denounced the Company 
if the language had afforded ex- 
pressions heavygenough for the pur- 
pose, and who finally were some- 
what appeased at the steward’s 
locker, and then. dispersed them- 
selves into little knots to commune 
about all things whatsoever and 
certain others. A group toward 
which I gravitated was listening to 
a gentleman with a clear voice, a 
sharp eye, and the air and sang 
JSroid of an experienced traveller, 
who, after explaining how the de- 
lay on board would affect the jour- 
ney of anybody going anywhither, 
at last showed how travellers pro- 
ceeding by the Brindisi route would 
have to modify their plans. Apro- 
pos of which route he observed 
that there must be a great number 
of people working that way at 

resent “to be fooled by that 

gyptian delusion.” I asked if he 
meant the Suez Canal; and he re- 
plied that he meant what some fond 
people were pleased to call the Suez 
Canal, but what he took leave to 
call the Ship-trap of the Egyptian 
Swindle Company (unlimited). 
You see he was in this respect a 
man after your own heart, Bales, 
thoroughly imbued with disbelief 
in the undertaking, and determined 
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that it should not succeed. I ought 
to have known by sad experience 
how unprofitable is debate with a 
man whose eyes are firmly closed 
against facts and his heart steeled 
against. conviction; yet, untaught 
by the perverseness of a friend 
of mine in Lancashire, I ventured 
a mild remark in reference to 
the passage of a heavy ship re- 
ported only a day or two before, 
‘and for my pains I got, “I only 
hope, my-dear sir, that you are 
not a shareholder in that pre- 
cious Company. As to ships going 
through, I shall be happy to bet 
you a. hundred pounds that the 
first ship that may try it will fail 
to effect the passage, or that you, if 
you are about to hazard the experi- 
ment of going through in a steamer, 
will stick in the mud just as all the 
promoters of the bubble will be 
found to have done.” My favour- 
able opinion of the work was not 
sufficiently strong—or sufficiently 
weak, which? —to lead me into 
opposition harangues and offers of 
bets; but it remains, and I think 
will remain, unchanged. 

The stoppage came to an end at 
last; our steamer moved up to the 
pier, and we were speedily on 
shore. I don’t know whether any 
examination was ever made of 
Bloody Mary’s heart to ascertain 
whether or not the name of Calais 
was written thereon, as she said it 
would be. I don’t know whether 
it was in later years a place that it 
would have been worth while for 
England to retain, but it is one 
the retention of which by England 
France was not likely to endure a 
moment longer than was unavoid- 
able. My only wonder is that we 
kept it so long as we did. Just 
fancy our having possession of an 
entrance into France, using the 
same at our pleasure, and barring 
the French from the use of it. 
This poor-looking old place, with- 
out harbour accommodation to suit 
the mail service.at all times of tide, 
has made its noise in the world and 
its little mark in history too; and 
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we should never pass it without a 
thought for those heroic citizens 
who presented themselves ready 
trussed for Mr. Calcraft’s remote 
predecessor. Devotion which is to 
lead to a coronet or Westminster 
Abbey is not so uncommon; but a 
cool walk to ignominious death, 
simply that others may escape the 
vengeance of an enraged conqueror, 
places aman on a sublime pinnacle 
of humanity, a level which hardly 
one in a millennium reaches. It is 
good to ponder on such examples 
in these utilitarian days, when the 
Forum may gape till it is filled by 
navvies, Sczevola will roast his 
chestnuts on his neighbour’s 

and the returning Ulysses finds 


“Some friend who holds his 
wife and riches 


And that his A bites him b 
breeches.” near! 7. 


Delayed though we had been, I 
was not sorry to find on landing 
that there was yet a delay of a 
quarter of an hour, which occasion 
I improved by taking a meal, for 
it was now near three o’clock and 
we had breakfasted before seven. 
As the porter closed the railway 
carriage in which I was seated, the 
faintest whisper of a gratuity was 
wafted through the compartment. 
No man could say that it proceeded 
from the official, whose lips moved 
not, neither did his gesture betray 
connection ‘with the mysterious 
sound. It was the most delicate 
insinuation of the kind that I had 
ever heard, and in this instance, it 
led to nothing except the convic- 
tion in the minds of those not 
previously informed that fees are 
forbidden. 

Now the consequences of my land- 
ing so late extend for good or ill 
to you, Bales, and to all whom you 
may suffer to read these advices of 
mine; for assuredly it wag in my 
mind to take note of the appearance 
of the country on my way into 
Belgium, and then to have written 
something of the city of Brussels 
where I meant to sleep. But be- 
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cause it grew dark soon after our 
departure from Calais, I was, 
‘For the book of knowledge fair — 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works ;” 

and because my arrival at Brussels 
would be too late to go to bed, I 
took the advice of a German gentle- 
man in the ¢arriage, and determined 
to go through. to, Frankfort without 
halting. .So all, that,I did in Brus- 
sels was. to call at the Hotel de 
Europe on my drive between ter- 
minus and terminus, and to get 
your letter, which I knew to be in 
one of the bags from which we 
were so ruthlessly parted by the 
tug-steamer. The first-class car- 
riages on this southern line are so 
comfortable that I scarcely regretted 
the loss of my bed, but talked till 
we both fell asleep with my Ger- 
man acquaintance, who had saved 
me all trouble about my ticket and 
baggage at the Brussels station, and 
who afterwards despatched me with 
equal kindness from Cologne, where 
our ways parted. His was not an 
exceptional bit of civility, but all 
the way I journeyed through and 
beyond their country, I found Ger- 
man travellers anxious to give 
advice and information, and most 
liberal in their personal attentions. 
Of this kindness they, I am sure, 
thought very little; but it led me 
to reflect whether I had ever at 
home, without thinking it worth 
remembering, taken any trouble 
to assist strangers on journeys. I 
trust that I have; and whether I 
have or not, I should like very much, 
if I return safely, to meet some 
German in difficulties on some of 
vs frequent journeys about Eng- 


When the morning broke I was 
four-fifths of the way between 
Cologne and. Mayence. The car- 
riage was full, the other passengers 
being all masculine and all Ger- 
man. They woke up very early 
and immediately began to talk. I 
was much struck with the similarity 
of their tones and gestures to those 
of Englishmen; as I heard their 


accents confused by the noise of the 
train the whole party might have 
passed for my countrymen. And 
yet, except historically, we hear 
nothing about our relationship to 
these people. They whose con- 
sanguinity we do prate about have 
not the same witness from nature 
by a hundred degrees that they are 
of our kith and kin. To find our 
real cousins we must look in the 
land of cloudy philosophy and 
sauer-kraut ; there we may. meet 
a people of like minds and feelings 
to our own. 

The country through which we 
were travelling was flat and lit- 
tle marked, in so much that to 
English apprehension it might in 
the twilight have been thought a 
waste. With the stronger light all 
the marks of cultivation appeared; 
it is only the want of fences and 
ditches that makes Britons think of 
a waste: we never see at home cul- 
tivated land that isn’t hedged and 
ramparted and fossed like an in- 
trenched camp. ‘“ Take notice, all 
the world,” says John‘ Bull, “ this 
is my bit of ground; these are my 
boundaries and landmarks; over- 
step them if you dare! If you only 
look at my property, do it respect- 
fully—mind it is mine.” Foreign- 
ers appear to get on with less 
jealous precautions, and perhaps 


with fewer lawsuits. Might not. 


John have more comfort in his 
fields if he showed more confidence 
toward his neighbour, and were 
less defiant toward mankind in 
general? There is another ques- 
tion which perplexes me, and which 
you, my urban friend, will scarcely 
e able to answer. Whether wisel 
or unwisely, the country here is 
open: why then do not the country 
gentlemen hunt foxes? But all 
these speculations are soon dissi- 
ted by the disappearance of the 
ndscape which occasioned them. 
We are running along the bank of 
the Rhine and getting into the 
shadow of the everlasting _ hills. 
What a new set of sensations wake 
up at sight of them! “High 
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mountains,” said Lord Byron, “ are 
a feeling,”—and so they are; the 
sight of them is like the influence 
of romance. Among the hills men 
will bear and forego, and give and 
believe, as they never do in plains 
and cities. Hah! a train of smoke; 
there is, then, a steamer before us, 
breasting the unseen stream. We 
are gaining on her, for the cloud 
becomes darker and darker, and 
now we must be close; yes—see, 
there is her chimney! No, it is a 
chimney, but a brick chimney, not 
an iron one—so there was no great 
merit in overtaking it with a loco- 


-motive. And now we see that it 


rises over a large factory, the roofs 


‘of which are visible above the 


river's bank. I know exactly what 
you have just said to yourself on 
reading the foregoing — sentence. 
“Oh yes, of course; foreigner going 
to undersell us,”—didn’t you? My 
dear Bales, he is going to do nothing 
of the kind. Look at the thorough 
way in which we do what we take in 
hand, compared with his way! Why, 
he thinks he has done a hard day’s 
work when you think you have 
scarcely earned your luncheon. 
Catch him scorning delights and 
living laborious days, catch him 
consuming the midnight oil over 
his ledger as you do—hardly allow- 
ing himself time to eat or sleep! 
No, no, my friend; he may really 
be a wiser and a happier man than 
you, but he knows he hasn’t a 
chance of underselling you, what- 
ever advantage cheap labour may 


give him. And here note that 


among foreigners I have met with 
none except the Germans who can 
speak without malice of the mo- 
mentum which belongs to an 
Englishman as such throughout 
Europe—who can see with equani- 
mity how the John Bull impress 
is itself a letter of credit, and the 
Briton is allowed, as none other is, 
to threaten and command. ‘“ You 
are known as a nation,” they are 
fond of saying now. “Everybody 
knows what an Englishman means. 
As for us, who has ever cared about 


the inhabitant of some little prin- 
cipality which could hardly be seen 
on the map? But we are a nation 
now, and we hope that ere long the 
name of a German may carry some 
weight with it.” There can be no 
doubt that they are quite in earnest 
about this; but whether to do may 
be as easy as to will, has yet to be 
proved. 

“Observe that castle on the isl- 
and,” said a fellow-traveller to’ me 
as we rolled along in full view 
of the river; “it was built as a 
refuge by a poor man who had fled 
up and down the earth before an 
agonising terror. Some say he 
was a monomaniac, but I don’t 
know.” 

“What was his terror?” I in- 
quired. 

“A belief that he was pursued 
by mice. Early in life he forsook 
cities and populous places, retreat- 
ing to mountains and deserts, fens 
and forests, in succession, but 
surely followed up and. down the 
world by his tormentors. At last, 
being hunted to this neighbour- 
hood, he saw the island in the 
Rhine, whereupon he felt a convic- 
tion that this should be his refuge, 
and the goal of all his wanderings ; 
so he built the castle, and lived and 
died in it.” 

“And once he believed that he 
was safe, of course his trouble de- 


— did he grow rich and fat 
his asylum ?” 


“There was hardly time for it,” 
said my companion, “he was de- 
voured by mice a fortnight after he 
took possession.” 

“Very likely,” you remark, Bales ; 
“don’t think there’s any truth in 
the story; and if there is, why on 
earth didn’t the fellow buy in- 
numerable mousetraps, keep a pack 
of terriers, and encourage the do- 
mestic cat?” © 

Manchester can’t believe in the 
inevitable in‘ physical things; in 
stocks and ‘shares and profits, 
which, are metaphysical and entire- 
ly removed out of the 
of material entities, it acknow- 
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ledges the power of fortune and 
of fate ! 

It was snowing fast when our 
train ran in to Mayence, and there 
was but cold comfort anywhere. 
During the half-hour of delay I. got 
a sort of breakfast, standing at the 
counter of the refreshment-room in 
the keen draught of the doorway. 
After this I walked myself warm 
on the platform, and then entered 
a different carriage to proceed to 
Frankfort, which I reached in 
the course of the morning, and 
found it white with snow, the 
depth of which .a pitiless storm 
was increasing every minute. I 
could not travel farther without 
some rest, and so drove to a hotel, 
where I ordered a fire, that I might 
wash and dress. While the stove 
was being lighted I sat in my 
wraps on a sofa shivering, for the 
apartment was remarkably cold; 
perceiving which, the zealous do- 
mestic, to hasten my relief, upset 
the stove, which, with its fuel and 
pipes, strewed the floor, and took 
about an hour to re-establish. I 
did get warm at last, and then I 
got a remarkably poor dinner at 
the table W@héte, which, however, 
was flanked by a rather. large com- 
pany, consisting of many Prussian 
officers, and French and Germans in 
plain clothes not a few. The only 
representatives besides myself of 
the British Islands were an elderly 
couple from Cocaigne as I should 
judge, using great freedoms with 
the letter H, and recklessly saturat- 


ing a sentence with negatives. 


The old gentleman had not been 
long enough divorced from his 
business to have got over the first 
expansion of freedom, and he con- 
‘versed with much geniality and 
singularly incorrect phrases in Eng- 
lish, French, and German, being 
entirely satisfied that he was mis- 
taken for a person of distinction. 
The meal being ovér, and the day 
aa nearly over too, I did nothing 
worthy of note at this ,resting- 
place; but I got a sound night's 
rest in a tolerably snug bed, with a 


wonderful cushion dancing upon 
me and vibrating like a lump of 
calves’-feet jelly every time I stirr- 
ed. After an early breakfast I was 
off again for Munich, and in the 
carriage soon made acquaintance 
with another German gentlema 

who kindly helped me _ through 
all my traveller’s difficulties from 
thence to Verona. By his ad- 
vice I do not halt at Munich, 
which we reach late in the eveni 

but go on, through a bitter col 
night, another stage—the object of 
this haste being to secure a free 
passage of the Brenner, which it is 
feared that this severe snowstorm 
may obstruct, and also to effect the 
passage by daylight, which, as you 
will find, we did. One is not much 
inclined to be observant in stepping 
out of a railway carriagé in the 
middle of the night, with ten or 
twelve degrees of frost; neverthe- 
less, if things had been much worse 
than they were, I could not have 
failed to be struck with the pictur- 
esque faces and dresses of the peas- 
antry as they grouped about the 
gloomy savage waiting-rooms. The 
figures were notable enough in Ba- 
varia, but much more so in the 
Tyrol. The number of peasant- 
travellers was accounted for by the 
circumstance that to-morrow would 
be All-Souls’ Day, and they were 
passing loaded with wreaths and 
posies from their places of labour 
or sojourn, to revisit the earth which 
hid the remains of dear ones whose 
travels and whose toils were over. 


Four o’clock on an awfully cold 


morning was not a pleasant time 
for arriving at Innsbruck; but fa- 
tigue will cause one to rejoice in 
even a cold inn and a bare chamber. 
It is a comfort to get one’s clothes 
off, if it be only for an hour or two. 
I turned every minute of my time 
to account, and having made out 
three good hours of sleep, woke up 
quite refreshed and ready to scale 
the Alps if the snow had left us the 
chance. So, breakfasting and de- 
parting, we took our tickets for 
Trent soon after eight o’clock, hop- 
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ing for considerable exaltation and 
depression before night. The road 
was reported open, which reassur- 
ing intelligence and the fresh clear 
air raised our spirits to a glorious 
pitch, and away we went merrily. 
The ascent commences almost 
immediately after leaving Inns- 
bruck; alps with white tops tower 
in front from the first, and very 
soon the train is drawn into the 
pass and enclosed by alps. That 
sensation of rolling up at a steep 
angle is not very pleasant till you 
get accustomed to it: you have an 
idea that the smooth surfaces, iron 
inst “iron, will not bite — the 
wheels of the engine may be turned 
forward, and yet the whole train be 
sliding backward ; but you are soon 
convinced that you do ascend, and 
that, too, ata tolerably rapid rate, 
for the hills on either side are be- 
coming higher, and they too are be- 
ginning to show white tops. Below 
the tops the snowfall has no more 
than powdered the scene; and the 
rocks, and villages, and the clumps 
of trees, principally pines, can be 
distinguished by their colours, 
though these are for the most part 
dull. The paths are generally 
snow-covered, but the streams run 
along clear and sparkling, and are 
the liveliest objects that we see. 
The foreground of course gets 
whiter, and the air colder, as we 
ascend ; and now we are so certainly 
hemmed among the mountains, that 
we see high peaks glistening be- 
hind us, and long ranges of pin- 
nacles and ridges, when there is an 
opening to right or left. Of course 
the railway is a natural or artificial 
ledge on the mountain-side, follow- 
ing, for the most part, an inclined 
contour, and crossing a ravine or 
piercing the shoulder of a hill only 
when’ progress by the corkscrew 
process would have been impossible 
or intolerably tedious. The engineer 
has followed the advice given in 
one of Lord Lytton’s novels by a 
cautious matron to a too ambitious 
youth, who nevertheless turned out 
a highwayman— he has proceeded 
VOL, CVIII.—NO, DCLVII. 


by ‘“insinivation, not bluster ; ”’ 
and ably has‘ he performed his task, 
taking advantage of nature’s un- 
promising accidents, and by patient 
turnings scratching out an even 
path, through a region where be- 
fore his work, not a line or patch 
of even surface could be seen, and 
where all was disjointed and im- 
practicable, as if the said nature had 
gone wild at this stage of her work, 
and revelled in points and edges, 
and precipices and chasms. Where, 
however, a ridge or a spur did come 
in his way, the artist did not hesi- 
tate to tunnel it, and where it was 
manifestly necessary to go straight 
across a gulf he threw his bridge 
unflinchingly over ; but his trump- 
cards, so to speak, were not pro- 
duced but where they were wanted. 
Nec Deus interfuit nisi dignus 
vindice nodus, His favourite me- 
thod was in skirting the sides of 
hills and doubling round the/ heads 
of valleys like a hare. ‘“ Look at 
that chapel on your right,” said 
my German friend to me; “in 
three or four minutes you will pass 
it again as close to the back of it as 
you are now to the front.” “ Im- 
possible!” Isaid; “the turn is as 
narrow as the loop of a lady’s hair- 
pin, and here is a wen on the 
mountain’s side pushing out be- 
tween our course and the other 
edge of the chasm.” As I spoke 
we rushed into a tunnel which 
pierced the offshoot hill, and in 
two minutes, as he had said, we 
had doubled the narrow curve, and 
were passing quite close to the 
chapel’s on our way to an- 
other tunnel which gaped for us 
above. A series of such twists 
and risings and borings constitutes 
the path by which you traverse the 
Brenner by rail. The meanderings 
and expedients. of the way are in- 
finitely attractive, and might well 
command your admiration in other 
circumstances. But it is not of the 
rail that you can think much. 
Above and around are the Alps, 
thrown and broken into all ima- 
ginable forms, towering one above 
D 
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another, sometimes perpendicu- 
larly, sometimes in 4 long view. 
The effect is very grand, but it 
is a grandeur such as I do not 
desire to share with any one. I 
would enjoy it alone: a remark 
is irritating: silence and solitude 
befit the scene. It is a land- 
scape wherein figures are not 
wanted. Even the chamois-hunter 
diminished to a speck, is better 
away. The solitary graves that are 
passed seem more in harmony with 
the scene than breathing men, for 
the graves tell of the impotence 
and frail being of man, in presence 
of the eternal and giant sublimities 
of nature. The low clear tinkle of 
the telegraph bell, sounded by a 
hand perhaps two hundred miles 
off, is the right and sufficient asso- 
ciation with the living in a scene 
like this. It is a reassuring voice 
from the far-off world of men, 
but man’s immediate presence dis- 
turbs. 

And yet this thought of man’s ut- 
ter abasement before nature rouses 
humanity to vindicate itself. If 
the individual man be but a clod 
of the valley, man in his genera- 
tions can accomplish his mission 
and subdue the earth. Even here 
he has girt the mountains with an 
iron chain, and pierced their sides, 
and made their slopes subserve his 
purposes, riding upon them as it 
were upon a horse. Regard but his 
single effort, and nature’s vastness 
reduces man’s force to nothing ; 
but give time as man’s auxiliary, 
and he will make a slave of matter! 

The line is now quite white; the 
foregrounds are white ; the firs only 
have shaken off the drift, and still 
maintain the sombre green patches. 
A little wayside chapel, too, here 
and there sends up a coloured tower, 
which, amid the waste of white, 
looks marvellously gay. Occasion- 
ally we run suddenly upon a small 
open area not quite snowed over, 
and sprinkled with birch or beech 
trees rejoicing yet in the remains 
of their autumn brown. But all is 
cold and grand; and following the 


peaks up and up, the eye is not re- 
lieved, the snowy expanse is but 
more affecting; for that attenuated 
spirit of colour, that faintest suspi- 
cion of ten thousand hues that have 
dissolved almost before they have 
glanced upon the summit, serves 
only to make the whiteness appear 
exceeding white. If I shut my eyes 


for a little relief from the glare, I 


saw still the white expanse, with 
only a dark streak here and there, 
‘“* Well,” yousay, ‘the picture, after 
all, is little more than one huge blank, 
varied in forms, and rising to an 
awful height—still you have de- 
picted but a waste of snow.” Have 
I? Then, by heaven, I have shown 
the arch without its keystone, the 
body without the soul! for above 
and behind the highest outlines is 
a sky of intensest blue, and from 
that sky the all-hallown sun, still 
in his autumn brightness, is glanc- 
ing on peaks, and torrents, and clef 
and surfaces ; the reverse slopes an 
crags are in deep shadow, and the 
form of every hill is projected 
against the neighbouring hillside; 
Motion there is none, save when a 
solitary cloud, floating in the ether, 
changes the shades as it sails by. 
Sometimes stretching away in a 
double line, with the straightest val- 
ley between; sometimes beetling 
over our track in perpendicular al- 
titude; sometimes forming an am- 
phitheatre on one or both sides of 
us, the mountains seem to rise 
higher as we rise. The summit 
eludes us: pegeecont» as our watches 
tell us that the crest must be near, 
we decide that that in front of us 
is the supreme peak, and then a 
few yards of travel reveal alp upon 
alp behind. Is there indeed a top? 
Our observation of the moun- 
tains did not discover when the 
height was won; but while we were 
still gazing and noting the hour, 
and wondering whether this ascent 
could have an end, a change of 
motion was perceptible. The car- 
riages ran almost on a level — or, as 
we fancied, went down-hill; and 
although the Alps were still above 
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us, wearing a bold face though 
overcome in truth, we knew that 
we were as far from the world’s 
centre as we were likely to be that 
day. I have never been able to 
understand why, when we found 
ourselves upon an even keel, each 
of us drew a long breath. We hadn’t 
been pulling the train to the ridge 
of the Alps, and therefore needed 
not to refresh our lungs; and it 
couldn’t be sympathy with the 
engine which had done the work, 
because that power which had been 
sighing and groaning considerably 
for the last three hours, had just 
taken to a rapid easy respiration. 
The wheels rattle along just as in 
ordinary travelling, and now our 
great desire is to look down upon 
the land whither we are going. 
We have done for the present with 
northern Europe; we have passed 
the fountains of the streams which 
go to swell the rolling Danube, and 
from the ground that we have 
reached, just past the beam of 
the balance, melting snows and all 
heaven’s water gather themselves 
together to traverse sunny plains 
and complete glorious landscapes, 
then fo be absorbed in the blue 
Mediterranean. We are bound ex- 
actly the same way; and it would 
be pleasant to look down as old 
Hannibal did upon that southern 
land, and feed the eye upon its 
flowery champaigns. But no; the 
road still winds and winds, and 
the hills overlap in our front, shut- 
ting up the vision enviously. Ha! 
a triangle of blue! here, then, is 
something belonging to the nether 
world; the sea, surely, showing be- 
tween the melting hills and a belt 
of clouds above. How lovely, how 
deeply blue! we soon shall see the 
shore, and then the woods and 
fields of Italy. Fool! the sea, 
the salt sea—the sea to which men 
go down in ships—the sea wherein 
leviathan rolls—is five thousand 
feet below you, and at least two 
hundred miles away; that in your 
front is another sea, and. they that 
occupy their business therein are 


Orion and Pleiades, and suns and 
moons and systems rolling for ever 
in its depths—it is the azure firma- 
ment, the ocean of incomprehensi- 
ble space ! 

But there is now undeniable evi- 
dence that we are descending, and 
the sharp cutting air which we have 
had all the morning is blown back, 
as it were, for moments, by a softer 
wave. It is the first breath of the 
South charged with kindness and 
comfort, a pledge from the genial 
land winning its gentle way through 
contending currents and inclement 
blasts, and carrying hope to the 
mountain’s top. Anon we get some 
glimpses of the lower levels, for we 
descend rapidly; the snows are 
about us still, but by degrees there 
creeps in a middle ground of colour. 
The sun’s rays begin to be felt in 
the carriage; and very soon ‘green 
valleys, with cattle feeding, refresh 
our eyes. The roads are at last dis- 
tinguishable and look grey; the 
streams are limpid and seem almost 
warm. The little towers are no 
longer so remarkable, for colours 
quite as gay as theirs begin to per- 
vade the landscape. Many of the 
roofs show colours instead of snow, 
and a warm atmosphere saturating 
an occasional clump of trees affords 
a pleasant change. Every twenty 
feet bring us into a new climate. 
The snow keeps away toward the 
highest tops, and the sun being 
somewhat behind the hills, streaks 
of warm atmosphere, like the fingers 
of a hand, come feeling round the 
irregular cones. We own that this 
is Italy and rejoice. And as the 
scene changes, how changes emo- 
tion also! It is no more solitary 
musing that one desires. There is 
a craving for sympathy, a desire to 
touch some one at every turn, every 
fresh beauty, and to call on a kin- 
dred spirit to admire in unison. Our 
lips are unlocked, and we are stir- 
red into gesticulation by the light 
and warmth which dispose to com- 
panionship. Surely the wise man 
understood this when in the same 
sentence with—“ Rise up, my love, 
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my fair one, and come away,” he 
wrote also—‘ For, lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land; the fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines 
with the tender grape give a good 
smell,” To us coming from the 
North this is a sudden change to 
the prospect of summer; the dew 
of heaven and the fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of corn and wine, 
bless the land that is before us; 
and more alluring a thousand times 
than these material things are the 
legends of thought and deed asso- 
ciated with this outspread lovely 
country. 


“Italia! too—Italia ! bryan | on thee, 
Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won 


thee, 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sages, 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages.” 


Minora canamus. You will hardly 
thank me for getting into this vein, 
Bales; therefore, though greatly in- 
toxicated by the mountain air and 
the pleasant places, I will avoid 
sentiment as much as may be. By 
‘way of a descent, then, let me re- 
mark that I began to feel rather 
warm, and threw off my greatcoat; 
also that I felt very hungry, and 
looked out keenly for the station 
.at which I was to dine. That is 
the proper thing to look out for, 
eh, Bales! As to crossing the Alps, 
what of that? Everybody does it, 
and a man of any proper feeling 
will make no fuss about it. In 
truth I begin to feel, my friend, 
that I have somewhat compromised 
my Anglo-Saxon dignity in writing 
as above. I would obliterate the 
twaddle if there was time. But do 
not, I beseech you, allow any one to 
speak evil of your friend on ac- 
count of it. Conceal his weakness ; 
palliate his extravagances ; say that 
-he bore himself on his journey in 
every way as becomes a Briton; 
that he did the Brenner Pass as he 
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once had the small-pox, and thought 
each a good thing got over; that he 
dined afterwards in great state at 
the small auberge by the wayside, 
talking loudly all the time to ‘an- 
other Briton at the opposite end of 
the room, and cursing everything 
by his gods; that he called for 
brandy, and then brake in pieces 
the miserable petit verre which the 
garcon brought, demanding a flagon 
and a mighty glass; that he scat- 
tered crowns where others dispens- 
ed centimes; and that he swagger- 
ed out of the saloon wrapped in his 
many-folded cloak, regardless of 
abominable foreigners and their 
wretched property, oversetting the 
tables of the fruit-vendors and the 
seats of them that sold dolci; and 
that he was ushered to his carriage 
with shouts of Milor Anglais, and 
*Cellenza si, with all the dignity 
of one English-born, great, uncom- 
promising, and inscrutable. 

Coming over the hills takes it 
out of you somehow. I assure you 
I was glad to arrive at Trent, and, 
after writing a letter or two, to get 
supper and goto bed. And shall 
I tell you what I thought about 
before I slept? By some caprice 
of my nature not about the Alps 
or Italy, not of the great Council 
nor of Trent—not of this Trent 
that is to say, but of another Trent 
now hundreds of miles off, and of 
Glendower .and -his conspirators 
parcelling out the realm of England, 
while evermore‘returned to my ear 
the jingle of— 


“Tll have the current in this place 
damm’d + 

And here the smug and silver Trent 
shall run 

In a new channel, fair and evenly.” 


And I saw the captious Percy 
chafing and quarrelling, and smit- 
ing the point of his scabbard on 
the floor as he stretched his finger 
toward the map. Possibly I was a 
little over-excited ; but this did not 
prevent my falling asleep in reason- 
able time, and having a sound re- 
freshing night of it. In the morn- 
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ing I had just time to look at what 
is called the citadel, a place scarcely 
defensible, but containing a barrack 
occupied by some Austrian troops. 
There was a general officer in the 
town; and either he was there for 
the time making his inspection, or 
Trent is the headquarters of a mili- 
tary district. The glories of the 
town seem wholly to have passed 
away, and one wonders how it could 
have been that this place was se- 
lected for the meeting of a council. 
Perhaps you will condescend to read 
here what this council occupied it- 
self with. I know you would not 


take the trouble to search in a book’ 


for the information. But as we 
know there is at this time present 
another council about to sit at 
Rome, it is just as well to under- 
stand that the subject discussed 
at Trent was not the infallibility 
of the Pope, but the ascertaining 
and declaring the faith of the 
Church, the proposing of such re- 
forms as the time might require, 
and the denouncing of Luther and 
his doctrine. It appears to have 
got over the ground very slowly, 
having sat for eighteen years, and 
under three Popes—which dilatory 
action, I suppose, is a radical quality 
in ecclesiastical councils. I am 
aware, my dear Bales, of the 
contempt with which you regard 
these matters, as they are uncon- 
nected with stocks and _ shares, 
and do not influence the price of 
cotton; but then remember that 
the Council at Rome is sure to be 
talked about in Manchester, and 
you may rather astonish some of 
our princes after dinner if you are 
at all informed. One of the bro- 
thers Pompus may possibly be 
aware of the fact that there was a 
Council of Trent, and attempt to 
silence the company by that know- 
ledge; but if you, waiting your 
opportunity, show that you have 
some inkling of what the said 
Council did, you may extinguish 
him incontinently, and be stared 
at as a man possessed of much 
general information and sagacity. 


The practical consequences of such 
a reputation I need not dilate on. 

I journeyed from Trent to Venice 
on the festa of All Souls; and our 
interest was of course much en- 
grossed by the number of visitors 
to be seen in all the graveyards 
that we passed, and by the mourn- 
ers that we took up or dropped at 
the many halting- places. What 
impressed me most was the willing- 
ness, nay, eagerness, to talk about 
the departed, which was generally 
manifested. Whether the grief was 
old and scarred over, or whether 
this was the first anniversary of 
souls since the mourned soul had 
taken its flight, it seemed a fashion, 
or perhaps I might say a passion, 
to talk about the dead, whether the 
discourse was calm and careless, as 
denoting that the loss was old and 
the wound healed, or whether an 
agony of tears during the telling 
betokened that this was the first 
renewal of grief. One poor woman 
entered our carriage at a time when 
it did not contain one other Italian 
to sympathize with her, and insist- 
ed upon confiding to us how, last 
summer, her daughter, aged four- 
teen, had been taken from her, and 
upon detailing the particulars (some 
of them rather unnecessary) of the 
iliness and death. Consumption 
it was to which she owed her great 
grief—and I believe that she was 
sorely afflicted ; so you see that our 
foggy climate has not quite a mon* 
opoly of this dread disease, which 
can on occasion snatch a victim 
from under the sky of Italy. 

As you approach Verona you 
must be astonished by the great 
circle of fortifications which sur- 
rounds the city. . Long before you 
can see a street or a church, you 
find that you are passing the ad- 
vanced works constructed to make 
the place secure. Yet with all this 
display of preparation, I do not find 
that the fortress ever took an active 
part in great wars or stood a siege. 
It fell, nevertheless, as sometimes 
happens in modern warfare, not by 
direct attack, but in consequence of 
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vigorous operations enacted in the 
open field. The battle of Marengo 
was well worth the skill and per- 
sistence which were required to 
win it. ‘ What though the field 
be lost? all is not lost,” could hard- 
ly be said by the Austrians on this 
occasion, for all was lost. That 
battle, the fate of which was bal- 
anced on a knife-edge, and decided, 
so to speak, by the weight of a hair, 
destroyed not the army only, but 
the power of the empire; and one 
of the provisions of the treaty of 
Luneville to which the battle led, 
was the dismantling of the fortifi- 
cations of Verona. And this was 
not altogether a bad move for Aus- 
tria. She mourned at the time over 
the humiliation and her wrecked 
property ; but in effect she was rid 
of old-fashioned works which were 
not again required in those wars, and 
she has since had the opportunity 
of constructing, on a most favour- 
able site, extensive defences accord- 
ing to the new German system. The 
fortress is something more than a 
place of shelter; it is a screen be- 
hind which an army can be collected 
‘to issue at a happy moment into 
the open, and strike like a thunder- 
bolt of war. So, in connection 
with other neighbouring fortresses, 
Verona is once more worth talking 
about; and ten years ago, when the 
French were again invaders of the 
Austrian territory, these fortresses 
barred the way, and inclined the 
victor to make terms, as you know. 
But do you know, or do you recol- 
lect, Bullion, that this Verona helps 
to make up the Quadrilateral ? 

At Verona I parted from my Ger- 
man friend, hoping that we might 
meet again in Egypt, whither we 
were both bound, and went on my 
solitary way to Venice. I had, with 
a self-restraint which you will ap- 
pe resisted when approaching 

erona all foolish references to its 
Two Gentlemen. I could read plays 
at home, you know, when I had 
nothing else to amuse me, and so 
I needed not to be losing my time 
over Launce teaching his dog man- 
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ners, and Madam Julia going about 
like Dr. Mary Walker, here whither 
I had come to regard men and 
cities ; I was proof likewise against 
Montagues and Capulets. And so, 
with the help of my friend’s con- 
versation, and seeing that the plays 
are not my favourites, I had resisted 
the tempter and he fled from me; 
but this was but the beginning of 
trials. We were running to Padua, 
and Padua was but the way to 
Venice. I had no companion now 
to keep tiresome scraps from buz- 
zing in my ear, but I did my best 
to amuse myself with the people 
in my carriage; they, however, 
seemed, by their silent mood, to 
be in league with my infirmity, 
which at length achieved a tem- 
porary advantage. ‘Come you 
from Padua, from Bellario?” was 
the ding-dong that went on, geek- 
ing and galling at me; and when 
this grew to be quite intolerable I 
sought relief in following up the 
words, and soon came to a stand- 
still. Then, to recover the poetry, 
I ventured to think over one or two 
of the scenes, and was overcome. 
Jessica and Portia rose up in great 
force, and at last the irrepressible 
Shylock came on, making a mere 
child of me. I confess that I 
took down my bag from the net, 
extracted the divine Williams, and 
had it out with the old rascal 
of a Hebrew from beginning to 
end. I would recommend my 
friends not to read this pla 
here, and the same advice exten 
to the reading of the Moor, with 
whom I afterwards had some com- 
merce at Venice. The effect is 
rather disillusionising. You have 
in your mind a very satisfactory 
Venice and Belmont and Padua to 
fit every turn of the plays, but the 
sight of the real Venice or Padua 
does not make them more distinct 
or vivid. Shakespeare was not a 
Venetian any more than he was 
a Greek or a Roman. He was an 
Anglo-Saxon, and so are you and I, 
Bales—think of that, my boy ! 
From Charing Cross to the Rialto, 
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with only two nights in bed (for I 
don’t count my three hours’ sleep 
at Innsbruck a night’s rest), was 
tolerably fleet travelling, especially 
for the winter time. And when, 
after all this motion, I understood 
that I should probably remain in 
Venice four whole days, it looked 
like a protracted sojourn wherein 
so many and great changes might 
occur that it was impious to anti- 
cipate the end of it. SoI unpacked 
my clothes, asked what palaces 
were for hire, inquired me out the 
most esteemed purveyor, clothier, 
hairdresser, notary, physician, un- 
dertaker, and so forth, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange the routine of 
my daily life. All the keading facts 
had been sketched out very satis- 
factorily as I lounged in a fauteuil 
covered with crimson velvet, and I 
had just decided that, notwith- 
standing my philosophical practice 
of doing when in Rome as Romans 
do, I would remain a Protestant, 
when my plans were interrupted by 
the entrance of a young woman, 
with an extensive cap and dark 
eyelashes, who came to suggest 
that, if I was making but a short 
stay, it might be expedient to re- 
tain the services of a blanchisseuse 
that very evening, as the profession 
was much in request. The intru- 
sion was irritating; and I bade the 
girl go her way for: this time, and 
said that at a convenient season I 
would send for her, when an un- 
pleasant impulse —the heritage 
from a former life spent in Man- 
chester—caused me to number my 
days and apply my heart to wis- 
dom. - In ten minutes I had cover- 
ed a piece of vellum with a cata- 
logue of the property ordained to 
purification. I should have done 
it in five in the French tongue, but 
I chose to hammer it out in Italian, 
or what I fancied such, and deliver- 
ed both inventory and bundle to 
the damsel. It is one of the mise- 
ries of being from home alone that 
you have to meddle with buck- 
washing. Now the mention of 
buck-washing suggests the “‘rankest 
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compound of villanous smells that 
ever offended nostril;” but with all 
deference to the fat knight, I think 
there is a smell that beats a buck- 
basket; and that smell is to be met 
with on the canals of Venice. She 
may look a sea Cybele, with her 
tiara of proud towers; and “all 
gems in sparkling showers” may 
have been poured into her lap; but 
with all that she is a very dirty 
belle, got up merely for appearance, 
and with her feet, which are out of 
sight, standing in one of the foul- 
est puddles of Christendom! I 
didn’t mean to begin writing of 
Venice in this strain of disp 

ment; I didn’t, indeed, Bales. I 
was going to give you first my de- 
lightful impressions of the Doges’ 
city, and then, lest the praise should 
appear indiscriminate and unfaith- 
ful, to make an unwilling honest 
admission that she is not so cleanly 
in her person as could be desired, 
had not that unfortunate mention 
of buck-washing upset the whole 
scheme, and introduced the wrong 
end first. I ought to have n 
by telling you how, on your t 
visit, though your preconception of 
the scenes may have been tolerably 
correct, the suddenness with which 
~ enter on the fruition of your 
opes is remarkable. The railway 
terminus is the bank of the Grand 
Canal. Five minutes after arrival 
of the train, you are, with your lug- 
gage, in a gondola, not because you 
are so impatient that you at once 
commence sight-seeing, but because 
it is the only means of getting con- 
veyed to your hotel. Thus it was 
my luck to make acquaintance with 
the Bridge of the Rialto, the Place | 
of St. Mark, and the Bridge of 
Sighs, before I saw mine inn, to 
one side of which I was taken on a 
by-channel, where it looked so like 
a warehouse that I expected to have 
been hoisted with my. baggage to 
the second floor by tackle. But 
herein did my imagination perpe- 
trate a grievous wrong, for there 
was a water-gate and a flight of 
marble-steps leading from the gon- 
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dola thereto, and a state porter 
with a gold band on his cap, and a 
crowd of common porters at his 
back, who welcomed me with such 
deferential affection that I began 
to consider whether I might be a 
prodigal returned, and almost ex- 
pected a bleat from the cow-house. 

Now, Bales, I have no hesitation 
in saying that you, if ever you go 
to Venice, will be impressed by it 
in a manner which will make you 
despise yourself. ‘In Manchester,” 
I fancy you saying, ‘men move, and 
things are moved, through dirty 
streets; in Venice they are all 
pushed or paddled along dirty can- 
als: what the deuce is the great 
difference?” And yet you _ will 
feel that there is a difference. Then 
and there, my boy, the heart of 
stone is taken out of you, and there 
is given to you a heart of flesh; 
you float along admiring, overcome, 
not reckoning the time or distance 
from point to point, but lounging 
deliciously on the yielding pillows, 
and desiring only that the vision 


may not pass away. This first effect 
is, I think, independent of associa- 


tions, a direct influence. You do 
not reflect that it was Dandolo’s 
Venice, or Desdemona’s Venice, or 
Titian’s Venice, or that it is now, 
through no merit of his, Victor 
Emmanuel’s Venice. Afterwards 
rise up the scenes which have been 
enacted there, or the fables so cun- 
ningly devised that they bear the 
stamp of truth, increasing your de- 
light a thousand-fold. 

Oh that I had had a month in- 
stead of a few days to spend in that 
city of enjoyment! I saw a great 
deal, but saw too rapidly. Churches, 
pictures, palaces, sculptures, art 
treasures! but often where one 
edifice would have afforded study 
and gratification for a week, run- 
ning over it in an hour or two. 
The only thing of which I did not 
feel stinted was floating along the 
watery streets and looking at the 
glorious lines of sea-sprung palaces 
—magnificent, many-coloured, full 
of romance. My liveliest memory 
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is-of the ducal palace and the pri- 
sons. There is stil] to be seen the 
lion’s mouth into which went the 
accusations that led to secret trial 
and secret death. There still are 
the dread chambers where coun- 
cillors in masks heard evidence 
in their mysterious fashion, tried 
the accused, and decreed his fate. 
There are the secret passages com- 
municating from the council-rooms, 
over the Bridge of Sighs, with the 
state dungeons. - And oh what 
places those dungeons are! where 
the prisoner lay in chains, without 
light or guidance, fed through a 
hole in the wall, his body and spirit 
broken in every way, while they 
importuned> him to confess a crime 
which perhaps he never committed. 
Then, when the despairing wretch 
had made or feigned a confession, 
descended in the night the awful 
Three— dragged him forth into a 
vaulted passage, and there read his 
sentence, inexorable, not suffering 
the least delay; for there in the 
shadow stood the ready executioner 
—there where the victim stood was 
already the apparatus of death — 
there in a second the floor was red 
with his blood, and he or what was 
left of him, in a sorry chest, was 
thrust through the fatal window 
into the barge of the dead, which 
glided noiselessly to some coral 
depth where he and his fate were 
concealed for ever. 

But these were only the horrors 
of the basement, of which we to-day 
know more than did the people in 
whose midst they were committed. 
Over the ditch and up above, very 
different scenes were common in 
the light of day. The great hall, 
where the Doge, in state, did 
honour to illustrious guests, re- 
ceived embassies, arid transacted 
the grandest ceremonies—what & 
place it is!—of immense propor- 
tions, and its walls covered with 
paintings by the greatest masters, 
illustrative of the glories of the old 
state. Here, behind the ducal seat, 
is the largest painting in the world, 
extending the whole breadth of the 
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hall. Itis the work of Tintoretto, 
and measures gighty-four feet b 
thirty-four, the subject being ‘The 
State of the Blessed in Para- 
dise.” 

I say more of the size than of 
the details of the picture, because 
I think Paradise a wonderfully ill- 
chosen theme. All of us agree that 
the people are supremely happy 
there, but we do not agree as to 
what constitutes supreme happi- 
ness. Far less do we agree as to 
the material embodiment of a su- 
premely happy community. If, as 
old Berkeley said, there be no mat- 
ter except in our perceptions, then 
Paradise would require to be only 
a place wherein every one should 
perceive things to be exactly in har- 
mony with his own likings. I tried, 
after I was in bed, to imagine the 
paradise that would suit me; but, 
after deciding that I must transport 
my earthly love thither as Tintor- 
etto has done, and that there should 
be prevalence of benevolence, jus- 
tice, and virtue, with only the smal- 
lest and most reasonable reservation 
in favour of cakes and ale, I found 
no end in wandering mazes lost. 
When I slept my dreams went on 
framing paradisiacal arrangements, 
and I thought it was revealed to 
me how there could not possibly be 
one invariable paradise to suit all 
mankind, but that a series of para- 
dises was necessary in which men 
would be classed according to their 
tastes. Some of these paradises 
were very amusing, but I was anxi- 
ous to see the place prepared for 
sound Manchester men, and was at 
last favoured with an intuition as 
to the state of the Manchester bless- 
ed. This community will be su- 
premely happy, but its felicity will 
be altogether dependent upon per- 
ception, as I had suspected when 
awake. Almost any scene will do, 
the beatified of this section not 
being very sensible of what are 
called on earth the pleasures of the 
imagination; nevertheless they have 
spiritual joys of their own on which 
the consummation of their bliss de- 


pends, and these consist in ev 
man being firmly persuaded that he 
is in all respects getting — 
of his neighbour; while his neigh- 
bour is equally convinced that he 
gains the advantage of him, and 
thrives at his expense in mind, 
body, and estate. At certain re- 
volutions every spirit has the plea- 
sure of reading the names of those 
spirits who owe him nothing in the 
‘London Gazette,’ of seeing execu- 
tions in their houses, and them- 
selves battening in the workhouse— - 
all which ills he has predicted as 
just rewards of their pride and pre- 
sumption. Everything that he goes 
in for profits him a thousand per 
cent. I was not half through with 
the succession of pleasures when I 
awoke. 

Then you have the chambers and 
antechambers of the secret councils, 
the halls of the legislative body, and 
the courts where offences not poli- 
tical were tried. This last, I believe, 
was pretty fairly done. It must be 
in the council-hall, though, that the 
most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors are represented as looking 
into that little abduction case with 
which we in England are so familiar. 
Although the young lady smarted 
pretty severely afterwards for her 
infatuation, and is to this day a 
caution to disobedient children, and 
to nigger-worshippers, the senators 
are exhibited as dealing out very 
even-handed justice. But it was 
not of these illustrious men or of 
their functions that I was intending 
to write on this page, but of their 
halls, which excel in beauty and 
glory all buildings that I have seen, 
all that I have imagined save one— 
and that one Pandemonium. I 
have not opportunity here of con- 
sulting the biographies of Milton 
so as to ascertain whether it has 
ever been supposed that this ducal 
palace suggested the picture of that 
which “rose like an exhalation” in 
the depths of hell. But I know 
that I had moved but a small way 
through the “fabric huge” before 
his lines rushed into my mind, they 
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were so exactly realised by the mag- 
nificence before me :— 


‘* Where 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With — architrave; nor did there 
wan 
Cornice of frieze with bossy sculptures 


graven ; 
The root was fretted gold.” 


ilasters round 


I hope that I quote correctly, but 
do not carry about a ‘Paradise 
Lost’ as I do a divine Williams. 
Howbeit, whether I cite the pas- 
sage evilly or well, the place was 
Satan’s palace; and by jingo, Bales! 
the roof was fretted gold where it 
was not painted by a Maestro—not 
gilt, you understand, but overlaid 
with solid gold, which looks to this 
day bright and rich as when the 
artist wrought it, though never 
since that day burnished.  Bar- 
baric pearls were not plentiful, but 
barbaric gold, which the unlucky 
Turk, I fancy, contributed, was 
there in inconceivable opulence. 
Query, Did Napoleon’s braves, 
when they were in Venice, know 
that these ceilings were the genu- 
ine article? I trow not, or the 
ceilings would not be there to 
excite my untutored admiration 
and make me write nonsense. 

Outside the palace, in the piazza, 
we were shown the spot where those 
convicted of capital crimes that did 
not affect the Government were 
executed. These were brought out 
to die like men in the presence of 
their fellow-citizens; they were, I 
fancy, not unfairly tried, and the 
community had some ‘satisfaction 
in regard to their offences and 
punishment. They were not con- 
fined in the same prison with the 
political suspected, but whether 
they were promptly brought to 
trial or not I have not ascertained. 
Anything done in. daylight was 
better than that habeas corpus ad- 
dressed to the muffled gondoliers 
outside the trap-door, which was 
the peculiar privilege of the State 
prisoners. 

The king’s palace, which is not 
far from the old ducal halls, has 
just been beautifully furnished. 
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The luck of that monarch is such 
as does not occur in every age, 
Where a man has won power or 
territory for himself, the world is 
apt to turn from the scrutiny of 
his title, and in some sort to admit 
that his might constitutes a right, 
His glory gilds over the forcible 
appropriation. But here is the 
case of a king being richly re. 
warded with spoil for being sound: 
Custozza and Lissa 
certainly did not give him a con- 
queror’s claim, and yet there he is 
owning this fair domain by right 
of the sword—the sword of his big 
brother ! , 

Don’t smile grimly if I tell you 
something, Bales. At Venice, the 
other day, I learned for the first 
time in my life how to look at a 
picture. I don’t want to make 
war upon any of your sacred con- 
victions. Of course a person pos- 
sessing the power of vision can 
direct his regard to a picture as 
well as to anything else. As Addi- 
son said of viewing nature, “It is 
but to open the eye and the scene 
enters.” For all that, it is not always 
given to man in his natural state 
to behold a picture to his greatest 
advantage. Now there is some- 
thing for you to ruminate on, and 
quarrel with me on hereafter, when 
you bring your plain common-sense 
and common English to bear-on a 
matter of every day’s experience, 
and say of your poor friend with 
hopeless horror, “Doth he not 
speak parables?” 

One morning our valet de place 
took us to examine the interior of 
La Fenice by daylight, and in the 
course of our wanderings we found 
ourselves on the stage, in a dark- 
ness visible, which discovered num- 
erous sights of woe. There was 
the whole area a wreck as if it had 
stood a siege—trees, doors, windows, 
practicable bridges, pieces of interi- 
ors, pictures, waterfalls, and rocks 
lying about in admirable confusion, 
and looking fearfully coarse and ill- 
coloured. There were the carpenters 
nailing up and pulling down; and 
there were the scrubbers and those 
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who cleaned the globes of the lights. 
These among them had pretty well 
occupied or littered the boards, all 
but one spot, and there was the 
most woeful sight of all. On an 
area of some six feet by six was a 
dancing-girl taking her lesson. She 
was habited from the waist down- 
ward in ballet costume. Above her 
waist she had little clothing of any 
kind—indeed, there was but one 
garment to be seen. A man with 
a fiddle was playing snatches of 
music, but both he and the girl 
were continually interrupted in their 
proceedings: by a maitre de danse, 
who did not disguise the severity 
of his art by any silly suavity of 
manner. In truth he was a savage, 
ill-tempered brute; and his pupil, 
on a near view, was the reverse of 
prepossessing. She had fat ill- 
shaped limbs, a coarse skin, and 
a tallowy face, which, without its 
supplemental paint, was anything 
but a pleasant spectacle. Add to 
this that her exertions had brought 
her to a condition which probably 
led her to make the remark, si suda 
molto, although I must not say the 
same in English; and you will agree 
with me that, however fond one 
may be of the ballet, it is expe: 
dient to take it, like Mrs. Gamp’s 
beer, “rigler and drawed mild,” 
but by no means to be present at 
the brewing. 

My four days, Bales, which in 
prospect appeared so long, were 
lived out, as it seemed, in four 
hours; and just as I was begin- 
ning to know what a pleasant place 
Venice is, I was called upon to 
leave it. I was fearfully exercised 
by the summons, and made. indis- 
creet promises, as raw men do at 
the end of a violent flirtation, to 
rush thither again the first oppor- 
tunity, and never, never, never, &c. 
—but my boat was at the water- 
gate, and my bark was on the sea, 
and I had to postpone the remain- 
der of my vows until] I should 
have settled my bill and embarked 
with my effects. 

How fortunate are they to whom 
going to sea is a pleasure! In 


their migrations or wanderings, a 
voyage, long or short, is only an 
additional enjoyment; whereas to 
them who are not of “an hardie 
stomake,” the briefest sea-passage 
is a serious per contra in their ex- 
cursions. ‘ How often have I told 
the stupid fellow this!” you will 
say. Certainly, my dear Bales, you 
have said so, and so frequently that 
I can hardly at any time go to sea 
through imadvertence. I know 
what a man of my temperament 
encounters on the water, and yet, 
spite of my own experience, and 
your never-withheld advice, I was 
so encouraged by the fine sky and 
exhilarating amusement, that al- 
though I might have gone by rail 
to Brindisi and taken ship there, I, 
preferring companionship on board, 
and trusting implicitly in Fortune, 
determined to go by sea. Fortune 
was in her best of humours, and 
treated me as she does the brave. 
I steamed into Brindisi in high 
spirits, wondering how I could have 
conceived such an absurd prejudice 
against the sea—a presumption 
which, on a future day, may rise 
up retributively when I: am moan- 
ing at full length, and staring into 
a Staffordshire pattern miserably. 
All that I should have said to 
you about Brindisi is, that it is a 
place with which tourists are likel 
ere long to become well rides’ f 
through the new lines of steamers 
which are to run from thence east- 
ward—in view of which acquaint- 
ance hotel accommodation is being 
rapidly provided, had it not been 
for an incident which especially 
demands a record. I had been 
walking with a party through the 
streets to see the house where Vir- 
gil is reputed to have died, the ter- 
minus of the Appian way, and so 
on, when at the corner of a cross 
street our attention was called to 
an object lying on the ground, first 
by a bystander, and then by a little 
crowd of priests and women who 
quickly collected. Surely some 
great curiosity, only to be seen here, 
and here but seldom! It was not 
an anthropophagus, it was not a 
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man whose head did grow beneath 
his shoulders, it was not Vitellius 
his toothpick, it was not Domitian’s 
patent revolving fly-gun; and yet 
it was an object whose exhibition, 
for the enlightenment of English 
travellers, caused my lungs to crow 
like chanticleer. It was a small 
sheet about as big as an ordinary 
hearth-rug, on which lay some vege- 
table product drying in the sun. An 
old lady first took up a piece and 
delivered a short lecture there- 
on, which, being expressed in a de- 
cidedly provincial dialect, would 
have been utterly lost on us, had 
she not at its termination taken 
into her other hand the skirt of 
her dress and spread it out trium- 
phantly, evidently intending to 
overwhelm us by the disclosure 
of some mysterious connection be- 
tween the dress and the vegetable 
substance. We were not much asto- 
nished; whereupon a priest, think- 
ing that the old lady must have 
failed to expound the marvel, took 
up his parable, and, in language 
somewhat more intelligible to us, 
went again over the story, winding 
up with nat only a reference to the 
old lady’s dress, but a withdrawal 
ot the ‘sleeve of his cassock, that 
we might see the under sleeve fas- 
tened round his wrist. Still we 
were not sufficiently impressed, at 
which the crowd became somewhat 
excited, and opened in concert, all 
clamouring, and each one pushing 
into view some article of dress— 
a kerchief, a child’s frock, a head- 
dress or other gear (one lady exhi- 
bited her leg for the stocking’s sake), 
all to illustrate the uses of the mar- 
vellous substance under discussion. 
By the beard of the Prophet, it was 
a cotton-pod and nothing else with 
which these fond country-people 
sought to astonish the minds of us 
Britons, one of us being a Man- 
chester man not ten days from 
home! 

Bales, if there be one particle 
not utterly adamantine in your 
composition, this will teach you 
humility! Ponder it, my friend, 
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and, as your nature urges, weep or 
smile. But what is to be done for 
the information of this benighted 
folk, who probably are not alone in 
their ignorance? Organise mis- 
sions, endow evangelists, tell it out 
among the heathen that Manchester 
is queen. Gods! to think there 
should be people calling themselves 
civilised, lettered, and yet in their 
crassest simplicity believing that 
they have anything to tell ws con- 
cerning cotton! ! 

And now as I am going to take 
to the sea in earnest, I shall close 
this epistle and commit it to an 
Italian post-office. Not in the least 
fulfilling any of your croaking pro- 
phecies, but in higher spirits the 
farther I go, and panting with ex- 
pectation of the pleasure before me, 
I depart for Egypt, hoping to see 
Athens and perhaps Constantinople 
on the way. The sky is blue, the 
winds are soft, there is just ripple 
enough upon the ocean to break 
the sunlight into countless gleams. 
A yellow coast-line with crags and 
castles marking the heights, and be- 
hind these the mighty Apennines ris- 
ing in autumn grandeur with many 
colours, till they meet a purple 
mist that descends on them from 
heaven, are the characters of the 
shore that we are leaving ; but we 
shall sail through summer still to 
lands as beautiful though not the 
same, and make our holiday where 
nature smiles. And you, how is it 
with you, stern Bullion, this No- 
vember ? I have visions of a figure 
in a dog-cart, girt about with 
waterproof, with weed alight and 
head down, driving cheerlessly 
through sleet and mist and smoke 
into an office in dirty Manchester, 
where by gas alone can one see at 
noon. If you find this pleasanter 
than the light of Eastern climes 
and starry skies, chacun a son gout, 
I don’t quarrel with you; but be 
merciful in your turn to a weakness 
for something brighter in your 
roving but loving friend 

ScaMPER. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Lire at Fernwood had been’ going 
on much the same as usual during 
these days which were so decisive 
to John. It was Fred Huntley’s 
inquiry as to when she had heard 
from John which had _ inspired 
Kate’s note to him. She had been 
half unhappy before, and full of 
wondering thoughts; but that ques- 
tion roused her. She could not let 
her love glide away from her with- 
out a word; she did not want to lose 
him; she could not believe it pos- 
sible that there was any danger of 
losing him. All the rest were very 
well to talk to, or to flirt with, or 
dance with, or make useful. But 
John was John, and she had no 
desire to put any one else in his 
place. Kate said this to herself, 
and then she went down-stairs and 
yawned behind her fan at the other 
people who had so little to say, and 
was glad when Fred Huntley—but 
not till half the evening was over— 
came to her side to talk to her. He 
was a clever talker, and managed 
her very skilfully ; and Kate could 
not make out how it was that all 
the other people were so _ stupid. 
She gave her father a little defiant 
glance when she caught his eye. 
“Papa seems to think I have no 
right to talk to any one now,” she 
said, half to herself, thus making 
Fred her confidant unawares. 

“ Does he say so?” asked Fred. 

“Oh no, not in so many words 
—but he watches me as if I could 
not take care of myself. It is too 
bad. I don’t think he ever made 
himself so disagreeable all my life 
before. I had a great deal better 
stay in my own room where nobody 
need see me. To think of papa, 
you know, growing jealous for 
John——” 

She was so thoughtless that the 
idea had begun to move her to 
amusement; when she suddenly 


remembered words which - Fred 
himself had said to her not so very 
long ago, and stopped short sud- 
denly, growing very red, and natu- 
rally giving double point by her 
full stop and her blush to the sug- 
gestive words. “I mean it is so 
odd not to be able to do and say 
what one likes,” she went on hur- 
riedly, faltering, and growing red- 
der and redder in her conscious- 
ness. Fred was standing before 
her, leaning over the back of a 
chair, and looking very earnestly 
in her face. 

“So far as I am concerned,” he 
said, with a smile, “I will not have 
your liberty curbed. You must do 
and say what you like without any 
thought of me.” 

“Of you, Mr. Huntley!” said 
Kate with some confusion. ‘ What 
should papa’s nonsense have to do 
with you?” 

‘“* Miss Crediton,” said Fred, se- 
riously, “don’t you know me well 
enough to be frank with me at 
least? I might pretend to think 
I had nothing to do with it, but I 
should not deceive you. Mr. Credi- 
ton is concerned for his guest and 
not for his daughter; but, I repeat, 
so far as I am concerned, you are 
not to be curbed in your freedom. 
I prefer rather to be tortured than 
to be sent away.” 

“ Tortured!” Kate echoed, under 
her breath, growing pale and grow- 
ing red. It was wrong to permit 
such things to be said to her, and 
she had already reproved him for 
it. But still there was something 
which half pleased her in these 
words which meant so much more 
than they said. She had a little 
struggle with herself before she 
could make up her mind to resist 
temptation, and withdraw from this 
dangerous amusement; and when 
at length she did so, and plunged 
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into conversation with the nearest 
old lady, Kate felt that nothing 
less than the highest virtue could 
have moved her to such a sacrifice. 
It was a great deal more amusing 
to sit and listen to Fred Huntley’s 
talk, and watch him gliding along 
the edge of the precipice, just clear- 
ing it by a hair’s-breadth, filling the 
air with captivating suggestions of 
devotion. Could it be possible that 
he was so fond of her—a man of 
the world like Fred? Kate was 
one of those women who feel a 
kindness for the men who love 
them. It may be love out of place 
—presumptuous, uncalled-for, even 
treacherous; but still, poor fel- 
low, how sad that he should be so 
fond of me! the woman says to her- 
self, and is softly moved towards 
him with a kind of almost affection- 
ate pity. This was heightened, in 
the present case, by the fact that 
Fred Huntley was not at all a man 
likely to yield to such influences ; 
and then he too was making a 
struggle against temptation in which 
surely he deserved a little sym- 
pathy. If at any time he should 
be overcome by it, and speak out, 
then of course she would be com- 
pelled to give him a distinct answer 
and send him away. It would be 
a pity, Kate thought, with a sigh ; 
but in the meantime he was very 
interesting, and she was sorry he 
should be so fond of her, poor fel- 
low! Thus it will be seen that she 
had not consciously faltered in her 
allegiance. She meant to say No 
to Fred, firmly and clearly, if ever 
he should speak to her in unmis- 
takable words; but in the mean- 
time she was interested in him, and 
very curious to know what next he 
would say. 

It was thus without any sense of 
wrong-doing that Kate found her- 
self walking along the footpath 
with Fred Huntley by her side on 
the October noon when John saw 
them. She was quite innocent of 
any evil intention. He had dis- 
appeared with the rest of the gentle- 
men in the morning, and Kate had 
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not asked either herself or any one 
else what had become of him; and 
she had undertaken to walk down 
to the row of cottages outside the 
park gates as a matter of kindness 
to the housekeeper, who was busy. 
“T will go,” she had said quite 
simply, when Mrs. Horner apolo- 
gised for not having seen and given 
work to a poor needlewoman there, 
“Oh, Miss Kate, that will be so 
good of you—and it is just a nice 
walk,” the housekeeper had said; so 
that nothing could be more virtu- 
ous than the expedition altogether. 
Kate had not even meant to go 
alone; her companion, one of the 
young ladies of the party, had failed 
her at the last moment by reason 
of a headache, or some other young. 
lady-like ailment, and how could 
Kate tell that she should meet 
Fred Huntley coming out of the 
wood just as the trees screened her 
from the windows of the house? 
But she was not sorry she had met 
him. Walking along by herself in 
the silence, she had grown a little 
sad and confused in her mind about 
John and circumstances generally. 
She had not much time to thi 

with all the duties of mistress of 
the house on her head. But when 
she was alone she could not elude 
the question—What did John 
mean by his silence!—was he un- 
happy, poor fellow? Was it her 
fault or his fault? Would the time 
ever come when Mr. Crediton would 
consent, and everything would be 
arranged. Should she be able to 
make him happy if they were mar- 
ried? All these questions were 
passing through Kate’s mind. “He 
takes everything so seriously,” she 
said to herself; “he thinks one 
means it, and one so seldom means 
it.” This she said with a little plaint 
within her own bosom. nd, if it 
must be confessed, a momentary 
comparison passed through her 
mind. Fred Huntley would be so 
very, very much easier to get on 
with; he would demand nothing 
more than she could give, whereas 
there was no limit to John’s de 
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mands. The comparison was in- 
yoluntary, and she was ashamed of 
herself for making it, but still it 
had been made; and the next mo- 
ment Fred Huntley himself had 
appeared to her stepping over the 
stile out of the wood. 

But the grave look that was on 
her face, and the silence so unusual 
to her, which John had seen and 
taken for symptoms of other feel- 
ings,*were in reality caused by the 
gravity of her thoughts about him- 
self more than by any other cause. 
She had been almost glad to have 
her solitude interrupted in order to 
escape from her thoughts, but they 
were still in possession of her mind; 
and ‘when John had heard their 
yoices in the distance, the two were 
but beginning to talk. Their con- 
versation was quite unobjection- 
able: he might have heard every 
word, as she said afterwards. .It 
was kind of Fred Huntley, seeing 
her so serious, to try to take her 
mind off her own troubles, He did 
not launch forth into foolish talk, 


such as that which he permitted 
himself sometimes to indulge in, 
when their ¢éte-d-téte went on under 


the eyes of a roomful of people. He 
began to tell her about his own pro- 
spects and intentions; how he had 
made up his mind to offer himself 
as a candidate to represent Camel- 
ford at the next election. He had 
been asked to do so, and he had 
given a great deal of thought to 
the subject. ‘‘It binds one, and 
takes away one’s personal liberty,” 
he had said; ‘“‘but, after all, one 
never has any personal liberty— 
and something certain to do, that 
one can take an interest in, is al- 
ways, I suppose,” he added, with a 
sigh, “‘next best.” 

“Next best to what?” cried 
Kate, but fortunately for herself 
left him no time to answer. “I 
never pretended to be strong-mind- 
ed,” she ran on; “but to help to 
govern one’s own country must be 
the finest thing in the world, Oh, 
please, don’t smile like that, You 
think so, or you would not make 
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up your mind to take so much 
trouble for nothing at all.” 

“Much the member for Camel- 
ford will have to do in the govern- 
ing of the country,” said Fred; 
“but still it is true enough: and I 
suppose when 2 man is bored to 
death on a committee, he has as 
fine a sense, that if he die it is in 
the service of his country, as if he 
were burrowing in the trenches 
somewhere. Yes, I suppose when 
there is nothing pleasanter in hand 
it is the right sort of thing to do.” 

“T don’t know what pleasanter 
sort of thing’ you could have ,in- 
hand,” said Kate. 

‘“No, perhaps not; but I do. I 
can fancy quite a different sort of 
life—something out of my reach 
as far as that branch is,” said Fred, 
carelessly catching at a high bough 
which seemed to hang miles over 
his head against the smiling blue. 
“Hollo! it is not so far out of 
reach neither,” he added with a 
quick glance at her, and speaking 
half under his breath. 

“T wish it had been out of your 
reach,” said Kate; “just look what 
you have done! sprinkled me all 
over and spoiled my ribbon; and 
the dew is so cold,” she said, with 
a little shiver. ‘Mr. Huntley, I 
think I should prefer Parliament — 
if I were you.” 

“It will be the wisest way,” said 
Fred, momentarily roused out of 
his good temper; and then he 
expressed a hundred regrets, and 
made his moan over the blue rib- 
bon, which, however, it was decid- 
ed, would be dried by the breeze 
long before they reached the cot- 
tage, and was not spoiled after 
all. 

“What a pity there is a penny 
ost!” said Kate; “how we should 
ave teased your life out to give us 

franks, as Miss Mitford did for her 
letters. An M. P. was worth some; 
thing in those days; but when 
there is anything going on, of 
course you tan get us tickets and 

places everywhere. The first 
time you make a speech, I shall go 
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to the ladies’ gallery. I wonder 
what it will be about!” 

“ And so do I,” said Fred; ‘but 
I fear it will be inaudible in the 
ladies’ gallery. When you are all 
enjoying yourselves at home after 
the fatigues of the season, will you 
compassionate an unhappy man in 
town in August for the sake of his 
country ? Do you think it is worth 
such a sacrifice ?” 

“What a different life it will 
be!” said Kate with a half-sigh. 
“Tt is all very well to laugh, but how 
odd it is to think what different 
‘lives people have—some in the 
world and some out of it! I should 
like to go into Parliament, and be 
a great potentate too. I daresay 
it sounds very ridiculous, but I 
should. Iam not so clever as you 
are, and I have no education; but 
I hope I understand things better 
than old Mr. Vivian, or Sir Robert, 
papa’s great friend. And yet I 
shall never have anything better 
to do than giving things out of a 
store-room, and spending as little 
money as possible. How very fun- 
ny it is!” 

“Do you give the things out of 
the store-room, and keep accounts 
of the tea and sugar? I acknow- 
ledge that must be very funny,” 
, Said Fred. 

“Of course I don’t do it now. 
There is Mrs. Horner to take all 
the trouble; but you know—here- 
after * When she had said 
this, Kate stopped with a sudden 
blush: of course he knew that 
John Mitford’s wife would have 
no housekeeper, and would be 
obliged to spend as little money as 
possible. But somehow the con- 
trast galled her, and she stopped 
short with momentary ill-humour. 
Why should fate be so different? 
Why should one be so well off and 
another so poor? Kate felt it as 
much for the moment as if she had 
been a poor needlewoman, making 
gorgeous garments for a fine lady. 
It gave her a little angry sense of 
inferiority; could it be that she 
might look up to Fred Huntley 
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and consider his acquaintance as an 
honour in the days to come? She 
was angry with him for his hopes 
and his ambition, notwithstandi 
that he had said it would but be 
next best. 

‘* Hereafter——” said Fred, “ how 
little any of us know about it! but 
if there is one creature in the world 
who can choose her own future, 
and make it what she pleases, it 
must be you,” he continued,’in a 
low, hurried tone. Kate walked on 
silent, as if she had not heard him. 
They had reached the lodge gates, 
and were close to the cottage where 
she was going. She made no reply, 
took no notice, but she had heard 
him all the same. She went into 
the cottage without any suggestion 
that he should accompany her, and 
Fred wisely disappeared, leaving 
her to walk home by herself. This 
was one great difference between 
him and John. John would not 
have left her, would not have 
dreamed of sacrificing the delight of 
her society for any piece of policy. 
But Fred was clear-sighted, and 
felt that for his ultimate suceess 
this was the best. She was half 
disappointed, half satisfied to find 
that he was not waiting for her. 
She had so many things to think of, 
and there were so many things she 
did not want to think of. All the 
delights of the election time which 
was coming on dazzled Kate. She 
had only to say a word and she 
would be the queen of the occasion, 
in the heart of all the delightful 
bustle and excitement and hope and 
fear. She could not go into Parlia- 
ment in her own person and help to 
govern her country, but the next to 
that would be doing it in the person 
of her husband. And where was 
there any likelihood that John would 
ever give her such a gratification? 
What he would give her would be 
the soberest domestic life, weighing 
out of tea and sugar from the store- 
room, and much trouble over the 
necessary economies. ‘‘ Provided 
that we are so well off as to havea 
store-room!” she said to herself. 
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But Fred Huntley’s wife would have 
no such necessity. ° She would have 
plenty to spend and something to 
spare. She was not thinking of 
herself as Mrs. Fred Huntley ; %she 
was rather contrasting that fortun- 
ate woman with Mrs. John Mitford, 
who would not be nearly so well off. 
It would be so droll, Kate thought, 
to see that lady in the prettiest 
costumes possible, coming to call 
upon herself, who probably for econ- 
omy would find it best always to 
wear a black silk gown. And then 
it would be so much easier for the 
other to get on. Her husband 
would be so manageable in com- 
parison. He would be good-tem- 
pered and polite, and would never 
dream of taking offence; whereas 
John’s wife would have to watch his 
eye, and demean herself accordingly. 
Kate had given more than one sigh 
before she got home, of half envy. 
Life would be so much more easy 
for Mrs. Fred. She would have it 
in her power to skim lightly over 
the top of the waves as Kate loved 
to do, instead of sounding all kinds 
of depths. She sighed, not because 
she was faithless to John or had 
ceased to love him, but only at the 
thought of how much easier a life 
that other woman would have; and 
an easy life was pleasant to Kate. 

I don’t know if it was this con- 
versation which made Fred Hunt- 
ley so over-bold; but in the 
evening he spoke as he had never 
yet ventured to speak. It was 
the evening which John spent in 
his dismal little parlour, weary, 
and wrapt in the stillness of de- 
spair, writing his letters before he 
went home. At Fernwood the 
young people had got up an im- 
promptu dance. There were a few 
people to dinner from some of the 
neighbouring houses, and this infu- 
sion of novelty stimulated the home 
party. And the wind had changed, 
and all the frost in the air had dis- 
appeared, or at least so the foolish 
boys and girls, heated with danc- 
ing, chose to believe; and they had 
opened the door of the conservatory, 
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and even strayed out into the moon- 
light between the dances, without 
paying the least attention to any 
warning. However strong the rea- 
sons had been which led Kate to 
decline all private conversation with 
Fred Huntley, she could not possibly 
refuse to dance with him, nor could 
she refuse to take a turn with him 
through the conservatory, as all the 
others weredoing. And it was there, 
in the semi-dark, with the moonlight 
shining in through the dark plants 
and unseen flowers, that he spoke 
out, no longer making use of any 
parable. He told her in so many 
words that he was a more fit mate 
for her than John. He argued the 
question with her, point by point, 
for’ Kate was not wise enough to 
take refuge in a distinct, unexplain- 
ed No, but went on the foolish idea 
that he was her friend, and John’s 
friend, and that she ought to con- 
vince him that he was wrong. “Oh 
don’t!” she said, “please, don’t. 
We have always been such friends. 
Why should you break it all off and 
make me a kind of an enemy now 
at the last? You never used to 
care for mein that way. Oh, please, 
let us forget it was ever said.” 

“But I cannot forget it, though 
you may, Kate,” he said, in a voice 
which was so full of feeling that 
Kate’s curiosity was vividly awak- 
ened: (I never thought he would 
have felt anything so much, she said 
to herself, flattered and wondering ; 
and rather anxious to know how far 
this unlooked-for sentiment would 
carry him). ‘Kate, we can’t go on 
just being friends. If you knew 
what I have suffered to see you be- 
longing to another man! I have not 
a word to say against him. No, I 
hate him for your sake; but there 
is not a word to be said against him. 
The only thing I wonder is, how 
a fellow so honourable and high- 
minded should have asked you 
when he knew he had nothing to 
offer you. It would have been 
more like John Mitford to have 
broken his heart and held his. 
peace.” 

E 
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A strange little cry came from 
Kate’s lips. “Oh!” she said, 
with a startled look in his face, 
“how strange that you should be 
trying to undermine him, and yet 
know him so well as that!” 

“T am not trying to undermine 
him, Kate, darling; I believe in my 
heart that I would rather the one 
of ‘us had you who could make 
you the happiest. It sounds 
strange, but it is true. If I grant 
that he loves you as well as I do, 
would not that be allowing a great 
deal ? but, Kate, think what a change 
it would be for you; and he would 
not know so well as I should how 
to make you happy,” Fred added, 
bending over her, and pressing 
«lose to him the hand which still 
rested on his arm. It was wrong 
of Kate not to have withdrawn her 
hand from his arm. She tried to 
do it now, but it was held fast, 
and a piteous prayer made to her 
not to go from him as if she were 
angry. ‘‘ You don’t dislike me for 
your friend,” Fred pleaded, ‘“‘and 
why should you be angry because 
I cannot help loving you beyond 
friendship ?—is it my fault?” 

“Oh, please, don’t talk like this,” 
cried Kate, in her distress. “J am 
not angry. Idon’t want to be un- 
kind. I want you to be my friend 
still. This is only a passing fancy. 
It will go away, and we shall be 
just as we were. But it is wrong, 
when you know I am engaged to 
him, to try to turn me against 
John.” 

“Tt would be if you were mar- 
ried to him,” said Fred; “but, 
Kate, because I love you, must I 
‘be blind. to what is best for you? 
He is not like you, neither am I 
like you; we are neither of us 
worthy to kiss the hem of your 
dress is 

“Nonsense!” cried Kate, vigor- 
ousky, almost freeing herself; for 
this was so much out of Fred’s way, 
that it moved her in the midst of 
s0 grave a situation almost to the 
point of laughter. 

“Tt is not nonsense; I know 


what you think. You think it is 
the sort of thing that lovers say, 
and that I don’t mean it; but I 
do mean it. We are neither of us 
good enough; but I understand 
you best, Kate—yes, don’t deny it. 
I know you best, and your ways, 
I should not tease you. I should 
not ask too much. And with me 
you would have the life you are 
used to. With him you don’t know 
what kind of life you may have, 
and neither does he. Kate, there 
are women who could bear that 
sort of thing, but not you.” 

‘“Mr. Huntley, I cannot discuss 
it with you,” said Kate, half in 
despair ; “‘ pray, pray, let me go!” 

“You are angry,” he said— 
“angry with me who have known 
you all your life, because you have 
found out I love you too well.” 

“T am not angry,” she cried; 
“but oh, please, let me go. You 
know I ought not to stand here 
and listen to you. Should you 
like it if you were him? Oh, let 
me go!” 

“Kate,” he cried in her ear, 
‘don’t hate me for what I am going 
to say; if I were him, and knew 
you had listened to another, I 
should feel how it was, and accept 
my fate.” 

Kate’s hot spirit blazed up, and 
the tears sprang to her eyes. She 
drew her hand away almost vio- 
lently. ‘That is well,” she cried, 
—“that is well! that you should 
be the one to blame me for listen- 
ing ; but I shall do it no more.” 

“It is because you are driving 
me half mad,” he said. 

And what was Kate to do? It 
was such a strange sensation to see 
Fred Huntley, a man of the world, 
standing there pleading before her, 
driven half mad. Was it possible? 
If it had been any other man in- 
deed. But Fred! And his voice 
was full of emotion, his hands 
trembled, he pleaded with an 
earnestness that filled her with 


mingled pity and curiosity and 


amaze. “Oh hush, and don't 
think any more of it,” she said. 
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“Tf you will forget it, I shall. Am 
I one to make people unhappy? 
Give me your arm back to the 
drawing-room, and let us say no 
more about it. I must not stay 
longer with you here.” 

“T will take you back to the 
drawing-room,” he said, “and if 
you say, I am to give up hope, I 
will do it; but, Kate, don’t fix my 
fate till you know a little better. 
I am so willing, so very willing, to 
wait. All I want is that you should 
know I am here utterly at your 
command—and you won’t wring 
my heart talking of him? Yes, 
do—wring my heart as you please, 
but don’t send me away. I am 
willing to wait for my answer as 
long as you have the heart to keep 
me—only don’t send me away.” 

“Oh! how can you speak of an 
answer ?” cried Kate, under her 
breath. They were on the thresh- 
old of the lighted drawing-room 
by this time, and perhaps he did 
not hear that faint protestation. 
He took her to her seat, not with 
the covert care which he had been 
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lavishing upon her for so long, but 
with all the signs of the tenderest 
devotion. She herself being ex- 
cited and distracted by what had 
just passed, was not aware of the 
difference ; but everybody else was. 
And they had been a long time 
together in the conservatory, quite 
too long for an interview between 
an engaged young lady and a man 
who was not her betrothed. And 
there was a flush upon Kate’s 
cheeks, amd Fred was eager and 
excited, and kept near her, without 
any pretence of making himself gen- 
erally agreeable. And she looked 
half afraid of him, and wouid not 
dance any more—two signs which 
were very striking. ‘Depend upon 
it something is going on in that 
quarter,” one of the elder ladies 
said to the other. “Little jilt!” 
said the second; and if Lady 
Winton had been there, who felt 
herself entitled. to speak, Kate 
would no doubt have heard a great 
deal more about it before she 
escaped to her own room to try 
and realise what it was. 


~CHAPTER XXIX. 


It would be vain to attempt to 
give any panorama of her thoughts 
when she had finally taken refuge 
in her room, and shut out even her 
maid. The first fire of the season 
was chirruping “in the grate, and 
there were a good many candles 
about, for Kate was fond of a great 
deal of light. She threw herself 
into her favourite easy-chair by the 
fre, and. clasped her hands across 

er forehead, and tried very hard 
to think. There are many girls, no 
doubt, who would have felt that 
Fred Huntley had insulted them 
by such a declaration, with his full 
knowledge of all the previous cir- 
cumstances. But Kate could not 
cut the knot in that summary man- 
ner. He was not insulting her. 
Before he had said a word, had not 
she herself taken that alternative 
into consideration? It was but 


this very day that she had made 
that half-envying comparison be- 
tween herself and the problematical 
Mrs. Fred Huntley; and people do 
not make such comparisons without 
some faint notion that a choice 


might be possible. Besides, Kate 
was not the kind of girl to be insen- 
sible to the reason of the matter. 
It was perfectly true what Fred 
Huntley had said. In every way 
in which the question could be 
looked at he was more suitable to 
her than John. And he would be 
a great deal easier to get on with. 
He would not ask so much; he 
would be quite content with what 
she could give: whereas the ques- 
tion was, would John ever be con- 
tent? And Fred would satisfy Mr. 
Crediton, and make everything 
easy; and. nobody knew better 
than Kate how unlikely it was that 
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John could ever satisfy her father, 
or that their marriage should take 
place by anything less than a mir- 
acle. The reader will think that 
she was thus giving up the whole 
uestion, but this was not the fact. 
She was as far from giving John up 
as she had been a month before, 
when she went to see him in Camel- 
ford; but she had a candid mind, 
and could not help considering the 
question on its merits. And then 
it would be impossible to‘ deny that 
she had a kindness for Fred. He 
had been verr “nice” all this 
autumn—very attentive and assid- 
uous, and anxious to smooth her 
path for her. To be sure he had 
not been quite disinterested; but 
then, when is a man disinterested ? 
One does not expect it of them, 
Kate reflected; in short, perhaps 
one prefers, on the whole, that they 
should look for a reward, to be 
given or withheld as the idol wills. 
Such is the true position of the 
creature called a “man,” in refer- 
ence to the other creature, aged 
nineteen, who feels that it is her 
natural place and prerogative to 
reign over him. This sense of 
power was very strong in the mind 
of Kate. She felt it was in her 
hands to dispense life and death; 
and though the alternative was very 
thrilling, and made her heart beat 
loudly, and the blood rush to her 
face, yet it was not exactly a pain- 
ful feeling And then she was 
very sweet-tempered and sympa- 
thetic: it was hard for her to 
make up her mind to disappoint 
and grieve any one. She would be 
sincerely sorry for the man she was 
obliged to refuse; and if she could 
have managed it so that Madeline 
Winton, or any other nice girl with 
whom she was intimate, should 
have suited the taste of that man, 
it would have been a great relief to 
her. The thought flashed across 
her mind more than ever in the 
disquietude of her thoughts ; a fact 
which sufficiently shows how diffe- 
rent were the feelings with which 
she regarded the two candidates 


for her favour. Such a transfer of 
affection: would have been out of 
the question with John; but it 
would not be out of the question 
with Fred. 

Then Kate took to thinking of 
his earnestness, of the look almost 
of passion in his face. Fred Hunt- 
ley to look at any woman like that 
—to say that he was being driven 
mad—to plead with such humility! 
No doubt it was a very astounding 
thought, almost more extraordi 
than any amount of devotion from 
John, who was a passionate being 
by nature. And then this thought 
recurred often, it would be so easy 
to get on with Fred! he would 
understand without difficulty those 
tastes and habits to which John 
could never do more than assent 
with a sigh. What a dilemma it 
was for a girl to be placed in! 
Kate had clasped her hands over 
her eyes that she might think the 
better, and let her fire go out, and 
was stopped in her cogitations 
by the chill which stole over 
her. When she roused herself up 
the hearth was quite black, and 
seemed to be giving forth cold in- 
stead of warmth—and the candles 
were all burning silently, with now 
and then a little twinkling of the 
small steady flames as if they were 
sharers in her secret, and knew 
more about it than she did. She 
crept to bed very gold and disturb- 
ed and dneeanlaitatte: saying to 
herself now, Poor John! and now, 
Poor Fred! with painful impartial- 
ity. I think, for my own part, that 
it said wonders for her real faith- 
fulness that she was thus impartial, 
in her thoughts; for Fred was so 
much more eligible in every way, 
so much more suitable, more likely 
to please everybody, more easy to 
get on with, that there must have 
been a wonderful balance of feel- 
ing on the other side to keep the 
scales even. John was a very trou- 
blesome, unmanageable lover; he 
ruffled her by his passion, his fond- 
ness, his susceptibilities. She could 
not marry him except by the sacri- 
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fice of many things that were very 
important to her, and after going 
through all the agonies of a long, 
stormy, much-interrupted engage- 
ment; whereas everything was 
smooth and pleasant on the other 
side. And yet Kate’s heart, if it 
stood tolerably even between them, 
had not yet swayed one step fur- 
ther off than the middle from her 
uncomfortable lover; which, con- 
sidering all Fred’s unmistakable 
advantages, surely said a great deal 
for Kate. 

She got up in the morning with 
a headache, and without having 
come to any decision. The thought 
of. meeting Fred calmly before the 
eyes of all those people as if no- 
thing had passed, had a curious 
kind of excitement in it. It was 
not her fault; and yet she looked 
forward to meeting him with a 
certain flutter of semi-agitation ; 
which was not diminished by the 
fact that he was more assiduous in 
his attentions than he had ever 
ventured to be before, or had any 
right to be. After breakfast Mr. 
Crediton sent to her to go to him 
in the library, which was a very 
alarming summons. She grew pale 
in the midst of her companions 
when it was delivered to her. 
“Kate, I know you are going to be 
scolded,” said one of them; “I de- 
clare she is trembling. Fancy Kate 
being frightened for her papa.” 
“T am sure she deserves, to be 
scolded,” said an elder young lady, 
gravely. ‘‘DoI?” cried poor Kate; 
and she went away half crying, for 
it.was hard upon her to be blamed. 
She could not bear it, even when 
she was indifferent to her censors. 
It hurt her—she who had always 
been petted by all the world. And 
if her father should be about to 
scold her too? She went away as 
near crying as it is consistent with 
the dignity of a young lady of nine- 
teen to be; and if either of the 
two had crossed her path and pro- 
posed instant elopement, I almost 
think she would have consented. 
But John was at Fanshawe, separ- 


ated from her by more than dis- 
tance; and Fred’s good angel had 
not whispered to him to throw him- 
self at that moment in her way. 

Mr. Crediton received her with a 
certain solemnity, and with a very 
grave countenance. He made her 
sit down opposite to him, and 
looked her in the face. ‘ Kate,” 
he said, “I have sent for you to 
have some very serious talk with 
you. You have got yourself into 
a very grave dilemma, and I think 
you want my advice.” 

Kate was very much frightened, 
but she was not a girl to lose her 
head even at such a crisis. She 
faced the foe courageously, though 
her cheek grew pale. ‘I must al- 
ways be the better for having your 
advice, papa,” she said; “but I 
don’t know of any dilemma. Every- 
thing is exactly as it was.” é 

“T don’t see how that can be,” 
said Mr. Crediton, quietly. ‘ Kate, 
Fred Huntley has been with me 
this morning. He is perfectly 
honourable and straightforward in 
his mode of action, but I am not 
so sure about you. He tells me he 
has asked you to marry him—and 
notwithstanding that he has got no 
definite answer, he thought it right 
to come to me.” 

“ Answer!” cried Kate; ‘“ what 
answer could I give? He knew I 
was engaged as well as youdo. Is 
it my fault, papa? Can I keep a 
man from making a fool of him- 
self? He knew of my engagement 
as well as you.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Crediton; “and 
he knew that John Mitford went 
away hurriedly after a three-days’ 
visit, and that there has been no 
communication between you for 
some time. Oh, I am not the cul- 
prit. I don’t examine your letters. 
It appears you told him; and, as a 
justification of what he has done, 

e repeated it to me.” 

“Then it was very, very nasty 
of him,” said Kate, with tears in 
her eyes; “and I will never tell 
him anything again as long as I 
live. 
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“T hope at least you won't tell 
him anything on this subject,” said 
her father, gravely. ‘I have let 
you have your own way heretofore, 
Kate. I have given Mr. Mitford 
the best chance I could of proving 
what was in him; and if you like 
to persevere, I shall not interfere. 
But if you don’t care to persevere, 
it is a different matter. Huntley 
seems to think you will not. Wait 
a little, please, till I have said what 
[I have to say. here cannot be 
a moment’s doubt as to which of 
the two I should prefer for a son- 
in-law. Fred Huntley has distin- 
guished himself already, though he 
is so young. He could surround 
you with every luxury and give 
you a good position, and everything 
that heart can desire. And he 
suits me. He is thoroughly sensi- 
ble, and full of good feeling; but 
he is not highflown. I should get 
on a great deal better with him 
than I ever could do with Mitford ; 
and, I believe, so would you.” 

“Papa!” This exclamation was 
not surprise, but a deprecating, 
pleading, remonstrating protesta- 
tion. She made him no further 
answer, one way or another; but 
only looked in his face with wist- 
ful eyes. 

“IT believe you would,” said Mr. 
Crediton, stoutly. “You must 
have felt already, however you may 
hesitate to say it, that in certain 
matters this whole business is a 
great blunder. I am not saying a 
word against Mitford. We have 
the greatest reason to be grateful to 
him. But, Kate, great mistakes 
have been made out of gratitude— 
the very gravest mistakes; and 
you may be sure that your engage- 
ment is to him a very equivocal 
advantage. He feels it, though he 
cannot be the first to speak.” 

“What does he feel? how do 
you know ?” cried Kate; and there 
came such a sudden chill over her, 
that the very blood in her veins 
seemed frozen—a sensation she had 
never experienced before in ail her 
life. 


“Tt is quite clear what he feels,” 
said Mr. Crediton ; “ he feels that you 
are out of his sphere. He sees what 
kind of a life you live here, and he 
is bewildered. How is he to give 
you all that, or a shadow of it? It 
is not difficult to divine what he 
feels; and the thought makes him 
half morose, as he was when he was 
here. He cannot bear to lose you, 
I believe; and yet he is gradually 
making up his mind that he must 
lose you. Poor fellow! I for one 
am very sorry for him; and unless 
you open a‘ way to him out of it, [ 
don’t see what he is to do.” 

“Papa,” said Kate, with her 
cheeks flaming, “if he has ever 
given you any reason to think that 
he wants to be out of it, you have 
only to let me know.” 

“T don’t want to be unjust,” said 
Mr. Crediton, “to him or to any 
one. He has never spoken to me 
on the subject. It is not likely he 
should. No man could come to 
your father, Kate, and say, ‘I have 
made a mistake.’ I should kick 
him out of the house, probably, 
however glad I might be to hear it. 
And John Mitford is not the man 
to do anything of the kind; but 
his feelings may be easily divined 
for all that.” 

Kate sat silent, with her eyes 
cast down, and twisted her hand- 
kerchief in her fingers. Her cheeks 
were burning, her eyes hot, her 
heart . beating loud, Perhaps it 
might be true. While she had been 
calmly comparing her two lovers, 
feeling herself elevated in a sweet 
supremacy over them, and free to 
make her choice, it was possible 
that her chain had become bondage 
to one of them. He had gone away 
hurriedly, it was true. He had 
spoken very strangely when he 
went away, and he had not written 
to her for two long weeks. So 
long, indeed, had he kept silence, 
that she had written to him making 
a kind of appeal. These facts, no 
doubt, strengthened every word her 
father said, and gave to them a cer- 
tain appearance of reality. Her 
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cheeks burned, and seemed to scorch 
all the moisture out of her eyes; 
and yet she felt that only the 
strongest effort kept her from 
bursting into tears. It was a kind 
of relief to her when the door 
opened, and a man came in with 
Mr. Crediton’s letters. At least 
they prevented the necessity of any 
answer. She sat absorbed in her 
own thoughts, examining ciosely, 
as if it were a matter of the last 
importance, the embroidered. cipher 
on her handkerchief, while her 
father was thus occupied. Kate 
took no notice how many letters he 
read—they were nothing to her; 
nor did she observe the keen glance 
upward which he gave at her when 
he had read the first he opened. 
She did not even remark that the 
crackling of the paper ceased, and 
there was an interval of complete 
stillness. When he spoke to her 
she started, and came back as if 
from a long distance. ‘ Yes, papa,” 
she said, mechanically, without lift- 
ing her eyes. 

“T did not think it would have 
come so soon,” said Mr. Crediton ; 
“and it is very strange that it 
should have come at this moment. 
He has decided the question for 
himself, Kate, as, one time or other, 
I thought he would. Look here.” 

It was John’s letter he pushed 
across the table to her, with a feel- 
ing that it had arrived at the very 
moment it was wanted, at the han- 
diest moment. And Mr. Crediton 
was glad; but at the same time he 
was struck with a little compunc- 
tion when he saw how eagerly Kate 
clutched at it, and how the colour 
went and came on her face. She 
read it without a pause, flashing her 
eye over its contents in a way very 
different from Mr. Crediton’s deli- 
berate reading. She had grown 
breathless in her eagerness. She 
threw it down on the table, yet 
did not leave her hold of it, and 
stretched across to look at the little 
heap of letters which remained be- 
fore him. “There must be one for 
me,” she cried; ‘ of course he must 


have explained all this in his letter 
to me.” When she saw that there 
was none for her, she rose hurriedly 
and rang the bell, her father all the 
while looking on with an amaze- 
ment which -he could not express in 
words. Was this Kate, this hasty 
flushed creature, full of anxiety and 
suspense? “Go and see if there 
are any letters for me,”-she said, 
imperiously, to the servant who an- 
swered the bell. She would not 
believe it; she stood angry and 
feverish, leaning against the mantel- 
piece with John’s letter in her hand. 
“The letters have been taken up- 
stairs, ma’am, but there are none 
for. you,” said the man, re-entering 
with a tray in his hand on which 
were several bundles of papers care- 
fully separated. She rushed across 
the room to look at them. There 
were half-a-dozen at least for Fred 
Huntley, and some for the other 
members of the party who were out 
shooting, but nothing for Miss Cre- 
diton. Kate dismissed the servant 
with a little wave of her hand and 
walked back to the fire, and stooped 
down over it to warm herself. She 
was utterly dismayed, and the ground 
seemed suddenly cut tes from un- 
der her very feet. Her heart beat 
so that she could not speak a word. 
Was it true, then, all this that had 
been said to her? Her father turned 
his chair towards her, and the sight 
of his child thus stupefied with sud- 
den pain, and half incredulous of 
the shock *she had just received, 
went to his heart. But yet in his 
heart he believed it was best for 
him to drive the stroke home; and 
not to soothe her by suggestions 
that the explanation might yet 
come, such as occurred to him in 
the first softening of his thoughts. 
“My darling!” he said, “of 
course you feel it. I feel it so 
much for you, Kate, that I could 
almost grieve, though I know it to 
be for the best. Make up your 
mind at once to think no more of 
him. It will be better for you 
both. It is a shock, but you must 
have been prepared for the shock. 
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You have trifled with Fred Hunt- 
ley’s feelings for a long time, as you 
ought not to have done had you 
not been more or less prepared for 
this. And, Kate, there is no reason 
why you should not reward him 
now.” . 

“‘Reward him! when it is he 
who has done it,” said Kate, under 
her breath. 

“That is not the case; you must 
be aware that is not the case. [ 
have watched you all too closely to 
believe in that. You have done it 
yourself, Kate; and if you would 
believe me, this is the very best 
thing that could have happened. 
The slight must hurt, of course, at 
first.” 

“Slight! papa, do you know 
what you are saying? It is worse 
than a slight. Oh, how shall I bear 
it?” said Kate, crushing up John’s 
letter in her clenched hands. 

“So I think, my dear,” said Mr. 
Crediton, quietly. “I could not 


have supposed Mitford capable of 
anything of the kind. But it is 


best that he should have done it 
in this decisive way—better than 
hanging you up for months, or 
years, if he had his way. And the 
very best answer I can make is to 
tell him that—that you have lis- 
tened to Fred. My dear, don’t 
turn away so impatiently. You 
have used him very badly if you 
mean anything else. He is very 
fond of you, poor fellow! And, 
Kate, I can’t tell how deeply, how 
much, it would gratify your father,” 
he added, putting his arm round 
her, and drawing her close to him. 
Kate had gone through all the 
stages of passion—she had been 
agitated, disturbed, startled, driven 
into amazement and_ indignation 
and rage. She was trembling all 
over with excitement; and now, in 
the course of. nature, it was time 
for tears to come to relieve her hot 
eyes. She felt herself drawn into 
her father’s arms, and then the 
storm broke forth. She could never 
lose her father, whoever she might 
ose. She leant her head upon 
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him, and covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed upon his breast. 
“Papa, let me stay with you: I 
care for nothing but you,” she 


‘eried, with a broken voice like a 


child’s; and he heard her heart 
beating in the pain of this first 
grand emergency, like some vio- 
lent imprisoned thing labouring 
to escape out of its cage. 

‘* My poor child!” he said, holding 
her close. He was glad of it, and 
yet it hurt him too because it hurt 
his daughter. At that moment he 
could almost have called John back, 
pleased as he was to have him gone. 
He held her close, patting her softly 
with his hand, saying nothing till 
the outburst was over; and then, 
when he felt her stir in his arms 
and lean less heavily against him, 
he bent down and kissed her and 
spoke. 

‘““My own Kate,” he said, “ take 
your father’s adwice for once. Let 
it be you to make the change and 
not him. Let me call poor Huntley 
and make him happy. You like 
him, though you may not think it: 
you have chosen his society more 
than that of any one here. Do you 
think I have not watched you? and 
I know. My dear, your delicacy is 
wounded, your feelings have had a 
great shock ; but you will soon learn 
it is for the best, and Fred will make 
you happier than you ever could 
have been. Let me call the poor 
fellow now.” 

“No, no, not now,” cried Kate, 
with her face hidden—‘ not now. 
Papa, it is with you I want to 
stay.” ; 

“With me and with Fred,” said 
Mr. Crediton. ‘He will be a son to 
me, Kate. He will not take you 
away from me. It is what I have 
wished for years. You will make 
us both very happy, my darling,” 
her father went on pleading. ‘Let 
me call him now.” 

“Oh, papa, let me go! He is 
out,” said Kate, in a kind of despair, 
raising herself from his arms. She 
wanted to get away to be by herself, 
to think what it all meant, and 
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scarcely knew or understood what 
she said. 

“He cannot be far off. Let me 
go and find him,” said Mr. Crediton ; 
“you would make me so happy, 
Kate.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t kill me!—not 
now. I would do anything to make 
you happy; but not now—I cannot 
bear any more.” 

“Then, my darling, I will not 
ress you; but later—when you 
Lise had time to think—say at five 
o'clock ; come to me at five o'clock. 
You have made him very wretched 
and treated him very badly, and me 
too; but you will make it up to us, 
my own Kate ?” 

“Please let me go,” she said, 
wearily, and drew herself out of his 
arms, and made visible a face which 
was no longer flushed and beautiful, 
but very pale, scared, marked with 
tears, and reluctant to face the light. 

“You shall go,” said her father, 
tenderly, leading her to the door. 
“But remember at five o’clock— 
promise that you will come at five 
o’clock.”” 

“Whenever you  please—what 
does it matter?” sighed poor Kate. 
He repeated the hour again in his 
anxiety, but she paid no attention. 
She ran up-stairs as soon as she had 
escaped from him, a little palefaced 
woe-begone ghost. Some one met 
her on the stairs, but she did not 
stop to see who it was. She did not 
even care to have her emotion per- 
ceived, as she would have done un- 
der other circumstances. She did 
not care for anything but getting to 
a shelter and hiding herself, and 
asking somebody (was it herself or 
some hidden counsellor she should 
find there ?) what did it all mean ? 

Kate had never been very un- 
happy before all her life, and she 
did not know how to be very un- 
happy. She pulled all the blinds 
down impatiently, thinking it was 
wicked that the day should be so 
bright, and then threw herself upon 
her little white bed. It was not 
that she wanted to lie down, or to 
be in darkness, but only that the 
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crisis was so strange, and she felt it 
necessary to conform to it. She had 
been thinking of John when she 
rose that. morning, but thinking of 
him in such a different way, meas- 
uring him with Fred Huntley, then 
asking herself if it would be most 
for her own good to keep him or to 
put him aside. Andlo! in a mo- 
ment, here were the tables turned. 
He had not even the grace to delib- 
erate or give her warning what he 
was going to do, but did it on the 
moment. She could not even up- 
braid him, for he had gone without 
saying where he was. He had 
plucked himself out of her fingers 
while she had been weighing him, 
balancing him. Was it not a just 
punishment? But he did not know 
that, and she had done nothing, so 
far as he was aware, that could give 
him any warrant to treat her so 
summarily. She lay there and shut 
her .eyes, and rocked herself, and 
moaned a little. And then she 
opened them very wide, lay still, 
and gazed at the drawn blinds with 
her heart fluttering loudly, scareely 
able to keep still with mortification 
and suppressed rage. Yes, he might 
give her up; but if he had word 
sent to him that she was engaged 
to Fred Huntley, he would feel it 
—oh, he would feel it! trust him 
for that. And Kate repeated to 
herself with feverish eagerness, “At 
five o'clock.” She longed for the 
hour to come that she might give 
him this return- blow; and then 
she turned and rocked herself and 
moaned again, feeling such a dread- 
ful pain—a pain she could not ac- 
count for in her perverse little heart. 

When the bell rang for luncheon 
Parsons came into the room, bounc- 
ing, as Kate thought, with her rib- 
bons and her black silk apron, hum- 
ming a song to herself. ‘‘ Goodness 
gracious me!” she cried, suddenly 
restraining her sprightly steps when 
she became conscious of her mis- 
tress’s presence. _ ‘I did not know 
as you were here, Miss,” said Par- 
sons; “I beg your pardon, I am 
sure. Is it a headache, Miss ?” 
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“Oh, go away and don’t bother 
me; don’t you see [ am not fit to 
talk to any one?” cried Kate. 

“Tf it’s a bad headache, Miss, 
there is nothing like lying down, 
and to bathe the head with a little 
eau-de-cologne and water. It’s what 
I always do when I have the head- 
ache,” said Parsons, bustling and 
pouring out into.a basin the pun- 
gent fragrant water. Kate allowed 
herself to be ministered to with- 
out any visible impatience. She 
did not feel so abandoned by the 
world when even her maid was by 
her. And the eau-de-cologne, she 
thought, did her a little good. 

“That is the bell for lunch, Miss,” 
said Parsons; ‘‘and master will be 
in such a way! Shall I go and tell 
him you have the headache very 
bad—or what shall I say ?” 

“Never mind him,” said Kate, 
faintly ; “‘ what does it matter about 
them and their lunch? Oh, Parsons, 
I am so very miserable!” sobbed 
the poor girl. No, she did not mean 
to betray herself; but still a little 
sympathy, though not enough to 
touch the very skirts of her griev- 
ance, she must have. 

“ Are you indeed, Miss?’ said 
Parsons. “I am sure I’m very, very 
sorry; but if it’s only the headache 
it can’t last. There, I'll put a wet 
handkerchief on your poor head; 
perhaps that will do it good.” 

“Tt is too deep for anything to 
do me good,” said Kate; but she 
suffered the handkerchief to be 
placed on her forehead, and put up 
with all those mysterious manipula- 
tions of the pillow and the hair and 
the patient which are orthodox in 
the circumstances. She lay with 
her eyes closed and the wet kerchief 
on her forehead, and her hair spread 
over the pillow, making her face 
look all the paler in comparison ; 
her pretty mouth drawn down at 
the corners, her lips and closed eye- 
lids making her the picture of youth- 
ful misery. Her heart was broken, 
she thought; and oh, how her head 
ached ! 

“‘ Did you get your letters, Miss ?” 
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said Parsons softly, drawing out her 
bright hair, and bending over her 
sympathetically. But Parsons re- 
coiled in another moment, giving 
the hair a tug in her consternation, 
as Kate suddenly stood before her, 
all blazing and glaring like an 
avenging angel, with one hand 
grasping her shoulder and the other 
clenched menacing in her face. 

‘““My letters!—oh, you wicked 
miserable woman, it is you who 
have made me so unhappy! My 
letters! what do you know of 
them ?” cried Kate. : 

“Lord, Miss!” said Parsons in 
her dismay, backing before her, 
And then she began to cry. “I 
thought as you'd rather I brought 
‘em up-stairs. You weren’t in the 
drawing-room, nor nowhere to be 
seen. [I meant it for the best,” 
cried Parsons, backing to the wall 
with such a terror of the clenched 
hand as was quite out of proportion 
to the powers of that little weapon 
of offence. 

“Give them to me,” cried Kate; 
‘“draw up the blinds—make haste 
and throw this wet thing away. 
My letters, my letters!—oh, if you 
only knew what harm you have 
done! Give them to me——” 

She sat down on the sofa under 
the window, which, after being veil- 
ed so carefully, now poured in upon 
her all the light of the full sunshiny 
October day. There was a_ note 
from Madeline Winton, a notifica- 
tion about millinery from Camel- 
ford, something else equally unim- 
portant, and the letter from John, 
which she ought to have had three 
hours ago. She paused as she took 
it up, and turned to Parsons, who 
was still fluttering about the room 
in her alarm: “Go away,” said Kate, 
solemnly; “you can say I have a 
headache and am lying down; and, 
please, don’t come near me any more 
to-day.” 

**Let me come and dress you, 
Miss, as usual. Oh, goodness gra- 
cious me! as if I meant any harm.” 

“You need not stop to cry,” 
said Kate, severely ; “‘but go away. 
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You wicked woman! I owe all my 
trouble to you.” 

And then as soon as she was 
alwne she read John’s letter—the 
letter he had written in his desolate 
room before he left Camelford. It 
went to Kate’s heart. She read it 
and she cried, and she kissed the 
insensible paper, and her load seem- 
ed lifted off her mind. She had 
been miserable half an hour ago, and 
now she was happy. It was such 
an answer to all her questionings 
as nothing else could haye given. 
She cried, and the colour came back 
to her cheek and the light to her 
eyes. “I am not the bank,” she 
said to herself, with a return of her 
old levity. ‘It is not me he means 
to give up; he must never, never 
give up me.” And then she kissed 
the letter again. She had never 
done such a thing all her life; but 
she did it now without stopping to 
think, and she read over the end of 
it, “yours, and only yours, whatever 
may happen,” with a gush of warmth 
and gladness at her heart. ‘ Dear 
John! poor John! he is so fond of 
me. Why is he so fond of me?” 
she said to herself with sweet tears. 
And then all at once it struck her 
as with a great chill, that there was 
more than mere fondness in this 
letter of John’s. “If you should 
ever want me.” ‘ This may pass 
over and be to you as if it had never 
been.” How could that be? Was 
not he hers and she his as of old? 

Just then there came a knock to 
the door, and two little notes were 
handed in to her. Another cold 
thrill went over her as she saw them. 
One was from her father, and the 
other from Fred Huntley. ‘“ My 
dear, I am grieved your head aches,” 
wrote the first, ‘but I don’t wonder. 
Keep quite quiet till five, and then 
come down to the library and make 
two men very happy. My pretty 
Kate! Your fond father, J. C.” 

The other was shorter still. “I 
dare not think or speak, or allow 
myself to be glad till I see you,” 
said the other; “ but my fate is in 
your sweet hands.” Such were the 
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communications that were brought 
to her from the outer world. Kate 
gazed at them with open mouth and 
eyes aghast. Then it all came to 
her mind. She had promised to go 
to these men and satisfy them, to 
give Fred Huntley her hand and her 
promise, and put her seal to it, that 
her love for John was over for ever. 
And yet the touch of her mouth was 
wet upon John’s dear letter, and she 
hated Fred Huntley as she had 
never hated any one in her whole 
life. She sat with the daylight 
pouring in upon her, and those 
tokens of fate about her, and despair 
in her pale and ghastly face. Kate 
to be ghastly, who had never known 
what such a word meant! She 
was getting a wild look like a crea- 
ture driven to bay. Now and then 
when she heard the sound of a voice 
or step in the house—people com- 
ing up-stairs or down, somebody 
passing along the long passage— 
she gave a shiver, as a hare might 
shiver at the baying of the hounds. 
She sat motionless, it seemed to her 
for hours, in this torpor, and then 
it was Fred’s voice that roused her. 
He was down below in front of the 
house, talking to some one, and she 
could hear him through the open 
window. “I am going to the stables 
to look at the new horses,” he said, 
“but I shall be back before five 
o'clock.” Five o’clock! There was 
a ring in his voice of conscious tri- 
umph. He was coming back to 
take possession of his victim. At 
that moment, as Kate sat with the 
trembling of despair upon her, there 
suddenly rang out upon her ear the 
sound of the railway bell at the sta- 
tion, which was always considered 
such a nuisance at Fernwood. The 
railway itself was a great conveni- 
ence, only a quarter of a mile from 
the lodge gates; but the bell and 
the whistle and the rumbling of 
the train were very objectionable. 
When Kate heard it she roused 
herself with a low cry. She thrust 
John’s letter into her dress, and 
tore the others up in little pieces, 
and then she sat still, with bright 
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awakened eyes for half an hour 
more. By that time her resolution 
was formed. She was miserable 
and impatient of her misery, and 
every way of escape seemed shut 
off except this one, and it was some- 
thing to do which soothed her ex- 
citement. It was not with any 
such thought that she had sent Par- 
sons away. Nothing had been set- 
tled in her mind, or even thought 
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of, till Fred Huntley’s voice and 
the railway bell thus succeeded 
each other. In circumstances go 
desperate there is nothing likesa 
sudden inspiration. Four o'clock 
the big clock sounded from the 
stables, and a succession of fairy 
chimes rang from all the rooms of 
the house. Four! and no more 
time to think—for there was not 
another moment to lose. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


Kate had never gone anywhere 
alone before. She was nothing but 
one big beating heart, beating so 
that the little body that contained 
it could scarcely breathe, when she 
slipped down the back-stairs and 
out at the side-door, She put ona 
great waterproof cloak, one of those 
garments which are next thing to 
the domino of the drama as a means 
of disguise, and had a black dress 
on, and a black hat, and a great veil 
tied over her face as fashion permits. 
A mask could not have been a greater 
protection. She was, indeed, mask- 
ed from head to foot, and except by 
her gait or outline of her figure could 
not have been recognised. It seemed 
to her as if the beating of her heart 
must have been heard through all 
the house, and brought everybody 
to see what such a noise meant; but 
it was not so. In her proper person, 
and with her pretty face open to the 
light, Kate Crediton was as courage- 
ous as any girl could be, and that is 
saying a great deal; but masked 
and cloaked as she was, and running 
away, she was all over abject terror. 
She trembled when the railway 
porter came to tell her about the 
train; her voice was scarcely aud- 
ible when she got her ticket; she 
shrank away to the farthest corner, 
and hid herself for the few hor- 
rible moments that she had to wait. 
And no words can express the sense 
of guilt and fear and forlorn lone- 
liness with which she contemplat- 
ed all the varieties of the journey 
which she had undertaken. To 
get out of the carriage by herself 


at Camelford, to steal across the 
crowded railway station, a little 
shrinking black figure in the lamp- 
light, to take another ticket, and 
have herself put into another train, 
and then to look forward to the 
long walk in the dark, the country 
road, the stillness and loneliness 
and suspicious looks of everybody 
who should meet her! Her own 
opinion was that two or three times 
over she had nearly died of it: and, 
to tell the truth, she was not far 
wrong. The weather had grown 
milder, but she shivered in her ex- 
citement; and it was very cloudy 
and damp, with occasional showers, 
and little light in the pale sky. 
How was she to do it? And what 
reception was she likely to meet 
with at the end? And her father, 
what would-his feelings be? All 
these things seized upon Kate, and 
caught her in their clutches, and 
hung about her like ghosts as she 
pursued her lonely journey. Some- 
times her natural courage made an 
effort to assert itself, but the cour- 
age of a girl of nineteen is but 
little able to sustain her under the 
sense of secrecy and flight and lone- 
liness and a dark country road. 
When she had arrived at the con- 
clusion of her journey, the poor 
child set out half-a-dozen times from 
the little lighted station which was 
as an oasis in the desert of darkness, 
and as many times crept back os 
to the shelter of the friendly lights. 
She leant against the paling of the 
station-master’s cottage opposite the 
window, where there was protection, 
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and cried. Darkness that she could 
feel crept and rustled about her; 
and silence, which she could feel 
too, penetrated to her very soul. 
She did not dare to ask the porter 
who had looked at her so curiously, 
to go with her. He might kill her 
on the road, and leave her lying 
there all covered by the darkness, 
to be found out when it was too 
late. Kate cried over this picture 
of herself. They would all be sorry 
then; they would be grieved that 
they had driven her desperate; 
and there was one that would never, 
never recover it all his life. Oh 
that he were only there now with 
his strong arm to support her—oh 
John, John, John! And all this 
time his heart was aching too, 
thinking she had forsaken him. 
Where was he? Like herself out 
somewhere in the night full of de- 
spairing thoughts. And here was 


still this dreadful passage to be 
crossed before she could even hear 
of him where he was. 

At Fanshawe the scene was very 


different. Mrs. Mitford was seated 
by the lamp, with her basket by 
her full of things to mend; but her 
hands had fallen into her lap, and 
there were signs of agitation in her 
face. There was a fire burning at 
the other end of the room, which 
gave it a different aspect, but she 
had not yet given up her summer- 
seat, and the window was open as 
of old. In the shade behind the 
lamp, some one was walking up and 
down—up and down, filling the 
room with a sense of restlessness 
and restraint. The two were talk- 
ing in hushed tones as if something 
had happened. And not long be- 
fore, Dr. Mitford had flung away out 
of the room in anger which could 
scarcely find strong enough expres- 
sion, “You should have thought of 
all this sooner. What! back off? 
Quarrel with your good fortune and 
all your prospects! No, I have no 
patience. He has behaved like a 
fool, and ought to be treated as 
such,” the Doctor had cried. He 
was ashamed of his son and of sun- 
dry little brags of his own, which 
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John’s fine prospects had called 
from him; and he did not know 
how to face the Fanshawes and all 
the rest of the ish, and allow 
that John had thrown alli his ad- 
vantages away. He had been 
struggling, as a weak hot-tempered 
man is apt to struggle, against the 
inevitable, that whole day: he had 
been endeavouring to drive John 
back to a sense of his duty, to 
Camelford and the bank. “If you 
had taken my advice you never 
would have gone into it,” he cried; 
“but now that the sacrifice has been 
made, to draw back! I have no 
patience with such folly.” John 
had not said a word in self-defence. 
He said, “I have been a fool; it is 
quite true, mother,”’ when Mrs. Mit- 
ford tried to defend him: and the 
day had been wretched enough to 
all concerned. What was he going 
to do with himself now he had 
come home? Did he think he 
could be kept in idleness at his 
time of life? Such were the gall- 
ing questions that had been put to 
John all day long. He had made 
little answer, and his mother be- 
lieved he was as much in the dark 
as she was herself. And naturally, 
though she could not have taunted 
her boy as her husband did, still 
the question was to her, as to him, 
a very serious one. He could not 
live at home doing nothing. He 
had thrown away one hope for the 
future, and now another; and what 
was he to do? 

“A thing may be very ee. gree 
very unsatisfactory, not much g 
that one can see; and yet it may be 
the best thing in the world.” 

This was what John said, break- 
ing the stillness after a long inter- 
val; and he paused in his walk and 
stood still in the shaded part of the 
room, behind his mother’s chair. 

“T don’t know what you mean, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Mitford. “ How 
can a thing be unsatisfactory and 
yet be the best thing in the world? 
And oh, my own boy, what has that 
to do with you and me?” 

“Tt has a great déal to do with 
you and me,” he said, behind her 
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chair. “I could not answer my 
father’s questions. It was hard 
enough to listen to them and keep 
my patience; but, mother dear, I 
can’t shut my heart to you. I am 
not going to live upon you in idle- 
ness. I am going back to the work 
you have trained me for all my 
life.” 

“John!” said his mother, with 
a bewildered cry of joy. She held 
out her arms to him, and he came 
and knelt down by her, and they 
held each other close. “Oh my 
boy, my boy, my son!” she mur- 
mured over him, as she had mur- 
mured over his cradle. She could 
find no other words; but as for 
John, his decision was no joy to 
him. He had nothing to say to 
add to the importance of the mo- 
ment. Thus it must be, and there 
was a sense of repose in his mind 
now that he had decided. It was 
not so great a work, perhaps, as she 
thought; but still it was the best 
in the world; and whether hope- 
fully or sadly, what did it matter? 
a man could do his duty in it. 
There was no more to be said. 

“But oh, John,” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford, raising her head at last with 
tears of mingled joy and pain in 
her eyes, “that will make but little 
difference now, so far as this world 
is concerned. It will not make 
your poor papa less angry, as it 
would have done three months ago. 
Mr. Fanshawe has promised the liv- 
ing to his nephew. It is a family 
living, you know; and it was only 
because they were so fond of us—I 
mean of your papa—that you were 
to have it; and I was so happy al- 


ways to think you would take up, 


our work. My dear boy! if you 
are thinking of Fanshawe, that is 
all over now.” 

“So much the better, mother,” 
said John; “I was not thinking of 
Fanshawe. I will take a curacy in 
a town where there is plenty of 
work to do, and fight the devil if I 
can. People say there is no devil; 
but I think I know better. We 
shall fight him still, please God!” 

“God bless my boy! God bless 


my dearest boy!” cried the mother, 
with a poignant thrill of delight 
and disappointment. It was the 
desire of her heart that was bei 
given to her; but yet so strangely 
transmogrified, so warped out of the 
fashion in which she had prayed for 
it, that it was hard to tell whether 
it was most pain or joy. And it 
was after this moment of agitation 
that her hands had fallen into her 
lap, though she had a great deal of 
work to do; and that John had re. 
sumed his walk with a relieved mind 
on the dark side of the room. He 
was relieved, and yet his heart was so 
heavy that it made his step heavy 
too. It sounded like the meditative 
pace of some old man burdened with 
care, instead of the elastic step of 
youth. 

And then, as silence, unbroken 
except by that step, came over them 
again, there fell into the quiet a 
sudden little sharp sound like the 
click of a latch. Mrs. Mitford only 
heard it, and pricked up her ears 
with the quick alarm of a dweller in 
the country. “I wonder if the gar- 
den-gate is locked,” she said, softly; 
“it ought to be locked, now the 
nights are so dark.” 

John made no answer, he had not 
even remarked the sound; but his 
mother held her breath and listened 
with some uneasiness. Nothing 
followed for many minutes. Still- 
ness as perfect as the darkness 
seemed to settle outside; but yet 
what was that?—a step upon the 


gravel? Mrs. Mitford gave a nerv- ° 


ous start, and then commanded her- 
self. She had so often thought she 
heard steps on the gravel. “I 
think the window should be shut— 
it grows so chilly,” she went on; 
but she spoke very low, and still 
John took no notice. His step 
went on and on like a kind of 
chorus. Even his mother, although 
so near him, saw but a shadowy 
something walking up and down, 
and did not derive all the comfort 
she might have done from his pre- 
sence. She would have risen to 
close the window herself, but a 
certain terror prevented her; and 
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he took no notice, being absorbed 
in his own thoughts. 

At last Mrs. Mitford’s nervousness 
got the better of her. She put out 
her hand and caught him as he 
passed behind her chair. ‘“ John,” 
she said, in a whisper, “listen. I 
think I hear some one in the gar- 
den. Hark! I am sure that was a 
step on the path.” 

“It is only fancy, mother,” said 
John. 

“ But hush, hark !” she said, hold- 
ing him fast; and he stood behind 
her chair, a mere shadow, and they 
listened, holding their breath.  Si- 
lence, rustling, creeping, full of 
secret stirs and movements; and 
then there was a louder rustle, and 
a little trembling frightened voice, 
like a lost child, cried ‘‘Mamma!” 
The voice seemed to come out of 
the rose-bushes close to the window, 
plaintive, complaining, feeble, like 
a voice in a dream—“t Mamma!” 

“Oh, who is that?’ cried Mrs. 
Mitford, all trembling; “‘ who is it? 
Is it a spirit ? 
me mamma ?” 

John stood still, spellbound. He 
could not move, nor believe his ears. 
And then his mother. rose up, 
though she could scarcely stand. 
“Nobody calls me mamma _ but 
one,” she cried; “only Kate! Oh 
my good Lord, something has hap- 
pened to Kate !” 

And then, all at once, the dark- 
ness stirred, and a little black 
figure formed itself out of the night, 
and ‘glided into the window. Was 
it a ghost? was it she, killed by 
unkindness, come to pay them a 
visit on her way to heaven? The 
mother and son thought so for one 
dreadful moment. Her face was as 
pale as death; her dress all black 
as the night out of which she came. 
Mrs. Mitford gave a wild shriek, of 
which she was not sensible, and fell 
back on her son, who held her, and 
gazed and gasped. But Kate did 
not think it strange. It was natural 
his mother should shrink from her, 
she thought, and she did not see 
John in the shadow. She*was not 
thinking of John then. She came 
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in with her little soft quiet step, 
and threw herself down at Mrs. 
Mitford’s knee. 

“Yes, it is me,” she said; “it is 
Kate. Mamma, save me; oh take 
me in and save me! I have nobody 
to come to but you. They want me 
to be untrue to my John,” she 
cried, suddenly, with a shrill break 
in her voice; “and he has deserted 
me. Oh, mamma, whom can I 
come to but you ?” 

John dropped his mother into 
her chair. . He made one stride 
round the table, and clutched at the 
kneeling creature. He took her up 
in his arms like a child, and turned 
her wan face to him, holding it in 
his hand. He was almost rough 
with her in the anguish of his eager- 
ness. “It is Kate,” he said, with 
an unintelligible cry, and kissed 
her, and burst out weeping with a 
great sound, which seemed to fill 
the whole house. “It is Kate!” 
raining down kisses upon her hair 
and her upturned face; and so 
stood with her littie figure lifted in 
his arms, mad with the wonder and 
the misery and the joy—till sud- 
denly the pale little face drooped 
unconscious, and she hung a dead 
weight on his arm. I have killed 
her now,” he cried out, with a sharp 
voice of anguish, and stayed his 
kisses and sobs to look at her lying 
motionless upon his breast. 

“Tt is nothing; she has fainted ;” 
cried Mrs. Mitford, who had been 
slowly coming to herself, and whom 
this emergency fully roused. “Lay 
her down on -the sofa; bring me 
some water; ring the bell. Oh my 
poor child! how she must have 
suffered! how pale she is! Don’t 
touch her, John; let her lie still. 
Oh Kafe, call me mamma again, my 
darling! Softly, softly; take off 
her cloak. Water, Lizzie ; and keep 
quiet. Now she will soon come to 
herself.” 

But it was some time before Kate 
came to herself; and the whole 
house was roused by the news 
which Lizzie, between the produc- 
tion of two bottles of water, flashed 
into the kitchen. Dr. Mitford came 
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and looked at her as she lay, pale 
and motionless as if she were dead, 
on the sofa. He walked round it, 
and took off his spectacles, and 
looked upon the strange scene with 
a puckered and careful brow. “‘ Have 
you sent for the doctor? Have 
re loosed her stays?” he asked 
is wife. “They say it is often 
because of tight stays;” and then 
he shook his head at the sight. 
Mrs. Mitford was kneeling by the 
side of the sofa, bathing Kate’s 
forehead. And John stood at the 
foot, watching with an anxiety 
which was uncalled for, and out of 
all proportion to so common an ac- 
cident. But how was he to tell, in 
the great excitement of that won- 
derful moment, that she was only 
fainting and not dead ? 

By-and-by, slowly and feebly, 
Kate opened her eyes. “Yes,” 
she said, and at the first whisper 
of her voice they all crowded 
round with eager ears: “yes; I 
am not dead, . papa, though I 
think I ought to have been 
dead! Wasit the horse that took 
fright? Did it happen just now! 
I thought it was long ago. But 
here she is putting the water on 
my forehead, and there are his 
eyes looking at me—such kind 
eyes! And she calls him her 
John. But I feel as if he were 
my John too. Is this now, or is 
it long ago? Mamma!” 

“My darling!” said Mrs. Mit- 
ford, with her lips on Kate’s cheek. 

“Are you my mamma? [I can’t 
remember. Or was it just to-day it 
all happened, and he saved me and 

ou took mein? Ah, no! these are 

r. Mitford and Lizzie, and I have 
only been dreaming or something ; 
for if it was the first day I should 
not have known who they were. 
And I can sit up,” said Kate, mak- 
ing a feeble effort to raise herself. 
She got half up on her elbow, and 
looked round upon them all with a 
face like death, and the feeblest of 
smiles. And then she sank back, 
and said pettishly, “John need not 
stand there as if it were that first 
day. If I were he, and there was 
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somebody lying here who had been 
very unkind to me, I would come 
and give hera kiss, and say ‘I am 
not angry, Kate.’” 

John was on his knees by the 
sofa before she had done speaking; 
and everybody in the room wept 
except Dr. Mitford, who gazed, and . 
put on his spectacles again, and 
shook his head and went away. 
But he did not go further than the 
mantelpiece, where he stood and 
warmed himself, and could not but 
mark how foolish most people were; 
but still he was too curious to leave . 
the room, which it would have been 
so easy to do. 

The doctor came presently, hay- 
ing been summoned in haste, and 
decided that Kate must be put to 
bed and kept very quiet. She was 
lying with her arm round John’s 
neck in the candour of reconcilia- 
tion, terribly pale, but quite at 
ease. ‘May I have my old room?” 
she said, ‘‘and will you stay with 
me, mamma? I have not brought 
a thing, not so much as a pocket- 
handkerchief.” Kate was Kate again, 
notwithstanding the dreadful ordeal 
through which she had passed. 

When the unlooked-for visitor 
had been installed again, an invalid, 
in the room from which she had 
sallied forth to invade and trans- 
mogrify life at Fanshawe, Mrs. 
Mitford was called outside to speak 
to John. She found him with his 
hat in his hand, ready to go out. 
“*T must go to Fernwood instantly,” 
he said; “I shall be in time for 
the last train from Camelford. Her 
father must know without delay.” 

“Do you suppose he does not 
know?” cried Mrs. Mitford. Such 
an idea had not occurred to her 
dutiful mind. “But, my dear, 
surely to-morrow will do.” 

“Tt don’t think I should lose an 
hour in letting him know she is 
in safety. Mother, you will not 
leave her; you will be very, very 
good to her—for my sake.” 

“Oh, my dear, and for her own 
too,” said Mrs. Mitford, with tears. 
“Tisterl, she is calling me. She 
cannot bear me out of her sight.” 
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Upon which John took his mo- 
ther in his arms, and kissed her as 
he had not done for long, and hur- 
ried out with tears in his eyes, and 
a heart as light as a feather. How 
the whole world had changed! He 
looked up at the light in her win- 
dow as he sped along towards the sta- 
tion, and his whole being melted in 
a flood of tenderness. She was not 
a lady of romance—not a peerless 
princess above all soil of human 
weakness—but one that did wrong 
and was sorry, and would do wrong 
again, perhaps, and yet win a hun- 
dred tender pardons. Her very 
sin against him was only another 
sweetness. But for that she would 
never have come to him, nor have 
thrown herself thus upon his love. 
John skimmed along the dark road 
which Kate had trod so dolefully, 
scarcely feeling that he touched the 

ound. He was too happy even 
to think. It seemed to be only 
about two minutes till he was in 
Camelford, the lights flashing past 
him through the night. He went 
across the station hastily towards 
the platform, which was swarming 


with the crowd that always made a 


rush for the last train, The Lon- 
don train, which was the one that 
passed Fanshawe, left in about a 
quarter of an hour, and John was 
aware that it would be impossible 
for him to get back that night. 
But midway between the two, 
among the porters and the luggage, 
and all the prosaic details of the 
place, he ran against some one who 
called him sharply by his name. 
And then his shoulder was clutched 
and himself brought to a sudden 
standstill. It was Mr. Crediton in 
search of Kate. 

“Where are you going?” he 
asked, imperiously. But John had 
begun to tell his tale without wait- 
ing to be questioned. “I am on 
my way to Fernwood,” he said, 
“to let you know. Mr. Crediton, 
Kate is with my mother.” And 
then there was a pause, and the 
two looked into each other’s faces, 
They confronted each other in the 
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midst of the most ordinary prose 
of life, one the victor, the other the 
vanquished, with supreme triumph 
on one side and mortification on 
the other. John could afford to be 
friendly and humble, being the 
conqueror, but ” . Crediton in the 
darkness set his teeth. 

“Well,” he said, with a long- 
drawn breath, “ things being as 
they are, perhaps on the whole that 
is best.” 

“Mr. Crediton,” said John, “ you 
cannot expect me to say I am sorry. 
God knows how happy and proud 
I am; but yet I can understand 
how you should be reluctant to give 
her to me——” 

“ Reluctant !” cried her father, 
between his set teeth, and then he 
stopped short, and made a supreme 
effort. “What are you going to 
do?” he said. “ Your train is just 
starting—unless I. can offer you a 
bed for the night.” 

“ Will not you come to Fanshawe 
with me?” 

“Tt is useless now. I am glad 
she is safe—that was all I wanted 
to know,” said Kate’s father, with 
a thrill of pain in his voice. He 
stood still a moment longer, gazing 
blankly at John without seeing 
him, and then added, “ Of course 
after this there is nothing more to 
be said.” : 

“T think not,” said John, hum- 
bly. It is so easy to be humble 
wih one has the victory. He 
looked wistfully at his adversary, 
longing to say something friendly, 
something comforting. “ There is 
nothing in the world I would not 
do for her happiness,” he added. 
“T would have given her up; but 
I thank God that is over now. ” 

“Of course it is over,” said Mr. 
Crediton. “If you choose to return 
to the bank different arrangements 
shall be made. Of course I have 
nothing for it but to acquiesce 
now ;” and he turned away his 
head and stood mute, in an attitude 
which went to John’s heart. 

“T am sorry you don’t like me,” 
he said, involuntarily ; “but when 

F 
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you see her happy—as please God 
she shall be happy——” 

** That will do,” said Mr. Credi- 
ton, waving his hand; “you will 
lose your train—good night.” He 
turned and moved a few steps away 
and then came back again. “ If 

our mother will be so good as to 
being up my child to me as soon as 
she is able—to-morrow if she is 
able—I shall be much obliged to 
her ; and in the morning, if you 
like, I shall be glad: to see you at 
the bank.” 

“J will come,” said John; and 
then he asked more humbly than 
ever, “ Will you send no message 
to Kate?” 

“ Message! what message could 
I send her? I have been the most 
indulgent of fathers, and she de- 
ceives me. I have kept her as the 
apple of my eye, and she runs away 
from me to you. What does she 
know of you that she should put 
you before me?” cried the father, 
- with sudden passion: and then he 
stopped again with that sense of 
the vanity and uselessness of all 
passion which comes natural to a 
man of the world. “Tell her Iam 
glad she has taken no harm, and 
that I expect her to be at home at 
Fernwood when I return to-mor- 
row,” he added, in his hardest, 
calmest voice: “ good-night.” 

If there had been anybody there 
strict to interpret the by-laws of 
the railway company, no doubt John 
Mitford would have suffered for it— 
for he made a spring into the train 
when it was fairly off, aided and 
abetted by a Fanshawe guard, who 
shouted “‘ Here you are, sir!” in de- 
fiance of all by-laws. Mr. Crediton 
went back to his house in Camel- 
ford, to the great amazement of the 
housekeeper, and sat half through 
the night thinking it over, trying 
to make the best of it. There was 
nothing further to be said. From 
the moment when Kate’s little note 
was delivered to him by the fright- 
ened Parsons before dinner, he had 
felt that the matter was settled and 
could not be reopened. ‘Papa, he 


has not given me up, and I will 
not give him up, and my heart 
is broken, and I am going to Mrs, 
Mitford at Fanshawe,” was what 
Kate said. It had been supposed 
by Fred Huntley and himself that 
her failure at five o’clock was the 
result of her headache, or of a little 
perversity, and it was not till just 
before dinner that the note was 
found on her dressing-table. Mr, 
Crediton sat at the foot of his table 
and made-believe to eat his dinner, 
and explained that Kate had a bad 
headache ; and as soon as the ladies 
had left the table made some excuse 
of urgent business and hastened to 
Camelford. He had handed the 
note to Fred first, who received it 
after the first shock as became a 
man of the world. “I will stay, 
and do what I can to amuse the 
people to-night,” he said, ‘and to- 
morrow morning I will go. Thanks 
for all you would have done for me. 
Perhaps we pressed her too hard at 
the last.” 

“You are a good fellow, Fred,” 
said Mr. Crediton ; “‘ God bless you! 
I can never forget how well you 
have behaved. You can scarcély 
feel it more than I do,” he added, 
with something rising in his throat. 
Huntley wrung his hand, but shook 
his head a little and did not speak. 
They were in the wrong, and Fred 
had been almost a traitor ; but yet 
they had their feelings too, and he 
felt it more than the father did—who 
had not lost her, and would come 
round and forgive—more than any- 
body could have supposed Fred 
Huntley would feel anything. The 
people in the drawing-room said to 
each other how pale he was. ‘Is it 
all because Kate has a headache?” 
they asked each other; but he did 
his best to replace the missing host, 
and went off in the morning with- 
out saying a word toanybody. “I 
am not much of a good fellow,” he 
said to himself bitterly, “ but still I 
am not such a cad as to shrick out 
when I’m beaten; and I am beaten, 
worse luck!” Thus Fred Huntley 
disappeared and was seen no more. 
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Next morning John was allowed 
to go in under his mother’s charge 
to Kate’s room, where she sat up in 
her bed, still pale, but growing red 
as a rosé at the sight of him, wrapt 
in Mrs. Mitford’s dressing-gown. 
The kind woman had a little doubt 
whether it was quite right; but as 
she was present every moment of 
the time, and heard every word they 
said, there could not be any great 
harm done; and it was right that 
she should know all that her father 
had said. ‘Must I go back to-day ? 
am I able?’ she said, with suppli- 
cation in her eyes, looking at Mrs. 
Mitford; but soon was quite di- 
verted from that subject by hearing 
of John’s appointment for that morn- 
ing to meet her father at the bank. 

“TY wonder what different arrange- 
ments he will make,” she said, 
looking up in her lover’s face, and 
pressing in her little hand the big 
fingers which held hers. Her face 
grew solemn gazing up at him. If 
she could but have gone with him, 
stood by him, made sure that there 
would be nothing to vex him. 
Kate had been down to the Jowest 
“depths last night, and had sought 
help, and knew herself incapable of 
giving it; but in the morning Kate 
was a different woman, and longed 
to interfere and defend her own, 
and take into her hands once more 
the guidance of affairs. 

The mother and the son looked 
at each other, and then Mrs. Mitford 
spoke. ‘‘ My dear,” she said, falter- 
ing, “I hope you will not be much 
disappointed. You can see your- 
self that the other way did not 
bring a blessing. Kate, before you 
came last night, John had made up 
his mind to be a clergyman after all.” 

As for John he took both her hands 
in his and watched with unspeak- 
able anxiety the expression of her 
face. But Kate drew her hands away 
and listened, not looking at him, 
—not taking in at first, he thought, 
the meaning of what was said. 
Then all at once she sat upright 
and threw her arms round his neck. 
I am not sure that she ought to 
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have been so demonstrative; but 
she was. ‘I am so glad!” she 
cried—“T am so glad! Oh, you 
dear old John, that will set every- 
thing right!” 

“But Kate,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Mitford, 
this inconsistency, 
say——” 

“Mamma,” said Kate, solemnly, 
pushing her lover away from her, 
‘“‘T know I was meant, from the first 
moment I was born, to be a clergy- 
man’s wife.” 

To this solemn protestation what 
could anybody reply ? 

And the curious fact was that it 
turned out quite true. It was her 
natural business in this world to 
manage everybody—the parish and 
the poor, and a whole little king- 
dom ; and it was something utter] 
new and delightful, and gave fu 
scope forall her powers. Mr. Credi- 
ton resisted, as was natural, and 
the Fanshawes held out a little 
about the nephew to whom they had 
promised the living; and John had 
his own difficulties, of which, after 
all this, he spoke but little; but 
everything came right in the end. 
My own belief is that a curacy ina 
town would have been a great deal 
better for him to begin with, and 
that was his own opinion; but no- 
body else was of the same mind: 
and even in the country, in the vil- 
lage, there is scope enough to show, 
as John said, that though the work 
may be sadly imperfect, sadly un- 
successful and unsatisfactory, it was 
still the best that is to be had in 
this imperfect world. 

And I hope they will be very 
happy, now all their troubles (as 
people say) are over. But it is 
very hard to make any prediction 
on such a subject, and one cannot 
help feeling as Mr. Crediton felt, and 
as Kate herself even was so candid 
as to allow, that but for that very 
confusing condition called Lave, 
which puts out so many calcula- 
tions, Fred Huntley would have 
been a much more suitable match 
for her after all. 
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Mr. Lecxy could not have chosen 
for his latest work a nobler subject 
than the history of European mor- 
ality ; and since it was necessary to 
limit himself to a fragment of that 
history, we know not that he could 
have chosen more wisely than by 
fixing on the interval between Au- 
gustus and Charlemagne. At all 
events, the starting-point is well 
selected; and if there is no definite 
period marked out by the transi- 
tory empire of Charlemagne, Mr. 
Lecky may remedy this defect, as 
he probably intends to do, by con- 
tinuing the history up to some fur- 
ther epoch, say, till he has estab- 
lished the several modern nations 
into which Europe is at present 
divided. The entrance of a distinct 
nationality must always be an event 
of some importance in the history 
of morals; and after the disruption 
of the Roman Empire, and the 
ultimate triumph of Christianity, 
the mind of the speculative inquirer 
is next arrested by the new nation- 
alities, French, Spanish, German, 
into which Christendom develops. 

Standing on the empire of Au- 

stus, we are permitted to look 

ack to the great Roman Republic, 
and scan its moral aspects, Nay, 
we are compelled to do so. For 
that noble Stoicism which rises 
before us in the Empire—one of 
the grandest products of the human 
mind—was a legacy of the Repub- 
lic. It was bred in the Republic, 
though it came to maturity in the 
Empire. Standing, too, on this 
epoch, we are able to look back on 
heathenism and forward to Chris- 
tianity: we mark the entrance of 
that new faith which was destined, 
in some respects, to revolutionise 
the morality as well as the religion 
of Europe. We see it stealing in, 
almost unnoticed, amongst a hun- 


dred other novelties, home-bred, or 
imported from Eastern countries 
—Egypt, or Chaldza, or Judza ; we 
see it first in the shape of a few 
social groups of enthusiastic, pious, 
simple-minded, and for the most 
part uneducated men, devoted to 
the one task of meriting heaven 
(which was soon to descend upon 
them, or to which they were soon 
to be elevated) by the love of God 
and the love of their neighbour, 
The new social group, sobering 
somewhat in its anticipations, be- 
comes also a school of thought, 
Philosophy took shelter with Faith, 
It became also a government. The 
new society separating itself at 
every possible point from the Pa- 
gan empire, framed tribunals of its 
own for the regulations of such 
disputes as might still arise amongst 
the fraternity, or rather they found 
such tribunals in the venerated 
teachers or ecclesiastical function- 
aries necessary to such a society. 
Thus when the civil empire, which 
first despised and then persecuted 
the new society, crumbles into ruin, 
itis in the Christian community 
that law and order and the power 
of self-government are found to re- 
side. The empire itself takes re 
fuge in the Christian society. Con- 
stantine finds that the heathen 
gods have become powerless—that 
the obedience which knits a multi- 
tude into a commonwealth was no 
longer theirs to bestow—and he re- 
establishes civil society by the aid 
of his bishops and his clergy. He 
retires to a new capital, where he 
rules as head of the Christian com- 
munity. The old capital from which 
he retreats falls into the hands of 
its bishop, and its bishop gathers 


up the sceptre that had been dropt 


in the senate-house, and in his spi- 
ritual supremacy revives, and more 
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than revives, the world-wide domin- 
ion of Rome. 

Here are materials—how large!— 
for the history of morals. Whata 
beautiful ideal—what an admirable 

e of character—comes in with 
Christianity! It is benevolence to 
man, obedience to God. If the 
ideal character set before mankind 
for imitation is not perfect, it is 
simply because no one ideal can 
embrace all that humanity requires 
and applauds in her millions of 
sons, having many very different 
parts to play. But benevolence to 
man and obedience to God—what 
one formula could embrace more 
than this? How it turns the eyes 
from war and strife of all kinds, 
how it turns the hand to industry, 
how it turns the heart to the gener- 
ous or the equitable distribution of 
the fruits of industry!. Alas! when 
the Christian society which met 
together for worship and for love— 
to remind each other that all their 
actions were to be governed by the 
one spirit of loving-kindness (for 
were they not all the children of 
the one Father, who was intolerant 
of strife? were they not of that 
family of Christ whose sole bonds 
of union were love and faith?)— 
when this little community ex- 
panded to embrace the world, it 
let in—how could it be otherwise? 
—all the wild human life that was 
beating against its boundaries. It 
enlarged its boundaries, willing to 
enfold the world, but the wolf came 
with the lamb. Every wild beast 
crept in. The leopard was baptised 
as he entered, but he was the leo- 
pard still. Not a vice, whether 
of barbarians glorying in _ their 
strength and their tyrannical use 
of it, or of civilised men, corrupted 
by their miserable ardour. for sen- 
sual. pleasure—not a vice of the 
outer world which did not leap the 
fold, and display itself in full vig- 
our in the now too extended com- 
munity of Christians. The barrier, 
in short, was broken down between 
the world and the Christian; it 
had to be erected again between 
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Christian and Christian, the real 
and the nominal. Here and there 
the monastery shut in the more pure 
and timid of the family of love. 
Where no walls separated them, 
the little faithful family gathered 
itself, as it could, round some ex- 
emplary priest. Then was the old 
antagonism between the world and 
the Christian revived under a new 
aspect. 

But that which the Christians 
were now compelled to designate, 
with asperity and aversion, as the 
world, was different in many re 
spects from that old Pagan world 
which their earliest ancestors had 
to do battle with. The veritable 
Church of Christ was not so com- 
pletely overpowered by those vulgar 
realities which it had to admit, and 
which it had been stretching out its 
arms to receive, but that it was able 
to exert some influence on those 
hosts of energetic and turbulent 
passions which had invaded it. 
The everyday movement of life 
was not exactly what it had been 
in the Pagan society ; ambition, and 
cupidity, and lust, and revenge, 
were not to be exorcised, it seems ; 
but they put on some novelty of 
aspect. The morality of Christen- 
dom was not of that uniform celes- 
tial hue which some had been led 
to expect as the issue of the triumph 
of Christianity over Paganism; it 
was not.all heavenly—perhaps there 
goes something more than blue sky 
and what can float in it to constitute 
a living world—but nevertheless 
it had undergone some remarkable 
modifications. Circumstances, too, 
of a quite secular nature contributed 
their influence. The conquerors of 
Rome were not only and altogether 
destroyers. Some of them, the Ger- 
manic races especially, brought in 
a manly spirit of self-reliance, much 
wanted in a servile population or 
in a city populace made idle by 
being fed from the public granaries. 
They introduced, too, a more healthy 
relation between the two sexes. 
Later on in the history we find 
new industries springing up in the 
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towns of Europe. Trade and manu- 
factures, with their. attendant sys- 
tems of credit and extensive com- 
binations, have their sober prosaic 
influences on morality. Christen- 
dom, as a whole, has never receded, 
never gone back to the level from 
which it started. Within these last 
centuries it has manifestly advanced 
in its morality. Will it continue to 
advance? asks one. Will it con- 
tinue to de Christendom ? asks an- 
other. Can it cease to be Christen- 
dom and not lapse into something 
worse than Paganism? asks a third. 

We see at a glance how wide a 
field of history and speculation Mr. 
Lecky opens before us. How has 
he acquitted himself of his great 
undertaking ? On this we feel that 
we have but to endorse the verdict 
given with a rather unusual unanim- 
ity by the public and his critics. 
His two agreeable volumes have 
been well received and eagerly read. 
They have indeed been so ably dis- 
cussed, and, on the whole, so uni- 
formly appreciated, that we should 
have to apologise for drawing atten- 
tion to them at this late hour if the 
subject they treat had not in itself 
an endless’ interest. We may, at 
least, very well spare ourselves the 
labour of any minute criticism, and 
select such topics for discussion as 
attract us from their own curiosity 
or importance. 

So far as our acquaintance with 
contemporary criticism enables us 
to judge, there is, as we have inti- 
mated, an unusual degree of una- 
nimity in the appreciation which 
Mr. Lecky’s writings have met 
with. When a writer enters, how- 
ever carefully, into the domain of re- 
ligious or metaphysical discussions, 
he will, of course, find his praise 
or blame graduated very much ac- 
cording to his agreement or disa- 
greement with his reader’s precon- 
ceptions. We cannot think a man 
so very wise—so wise as he should 
be—who fails to see some truth 
very clear to us. Mr. Lecky, both 
here and in his previous work, 
enters on these domains of con- 
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troversy, and must to some extent 
share the usual fate of all who do 
so; but he has borne himself very 
discreetly in these disturbed re. 
gions, and has excited but little 
hostility. Churchmen forgave his 
Rationalism, or looked indulgently 
upon it. Perhaps he bas been most 
angrily encountered by the Utili- 
tarian moralists whom he contro 
verts in the present work. But 
the Utilitarian moralist is accus- 
tomed to far ruder treatment than 


he meets with here, and his anger. 


would not perhaps have many 
sympathisers. On the _ general 
merits of our author, the orthodox 
and unorthodox, whether in phi- 
losophy or faith, seem very nearly 
agreed. Perhaps they neither of 
them found in him a very formi- 
dable antagonist or a very vig- 
orous partisan. A pleasing har- 
monious style, a fluent classical 
diction (made doubly grateful by 
its contrast with that literary slang, 
that fast manner, which has in- 
vaded even works pretending to be 
historical), an erudition quite as 
extensive as one has a right to ex- 
pect anywhere out of Germany, a 
power of generalisation sufficient 
to map out his subject and arrange 
his topics with requisite clearness— 
these good qualities have been uni- 
versally admitted. And the second 
work will be generally acknow- 
ledged to be in advance of its 
predecessor. Some of its critics 
have objected that Mr. Lecky has 
been too easily satisfied with second- 
hand authorities—that his research 
has been deficient amongst the 
contemporary writings of the seve 
ral epochs he has had to deal with. 
This is an objection which we, 
keenly conscious of the limits of 
human patience and of human eye- 
sight, do by no means repeat. But 
there is another objection, still 
more generally made, which we 
find ourselves compelled to re-echo. 
We agree with those who wish that 
the philosophy of ethics had met 
with a more distinct and consistent 
exposition. We find a vagueness 
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and uncertainty in all those parts 
of the work which conduct us into 
what we must designate as philoso- 
hical speculation. This is a com- 
plaint that has been made by 
thinkers of very opposite schools, 
and therefore it cannot be explained 
as the ungracious utterance of the 
controversial opponent. Mr. Lecky 
is generally recognised as a better 
narrator than a thinker. His topics 
are well selected and lucidly ar- 
ranged, and there is an affluence of 
illustration under each; but there 
is no main line of philosophic or 
speculative thought to give an 
intellectual unity to the work. No 
one, we apprehend, can be so well 
read, or have so retained his read- 
ing, as not to have to thank Mr. 
Lecky for _ important information 
as well as amusing anecdote; but 
will any one, on closing these two 
agreeable volumes, feel that he has 
got .a clearer insight into the pro- 
gressive course or historical revolu- 
tion of humanity ?—(for what is 
human morality but the outcome 
at each epoch of all the knowledge, 
passion, acts, and faith of human- 
ity ?)—will any one go away even 


fancying for a season that he has. 


had some nearer revelation than 
heretofore of the nature of human 
history or human development? 
We suspect not. 

This vagueness or poverty of 
philosophic thought is at once and 
especially conspicuous in the open- 
ing section of the work, entitled, 
not very appropriately, “‘The Natu- 
ral History of Morals.” The few 
observations that bear out this title 
appear at the close of the section ; 
its great object is, to disclose and 
defend his own theory of the Con- 
science, or the moral sentiment of 
Obligation or Duty. He undertakes 
to show that this has had, in fact, 
no history or course of development 
in the forgotten periods of the past, 
but is an original intuition of the 
human mind. We are far from 
thinking, with one of his critics, 
that this is in any degree a super- 
fluous portion of his’ work: we find 


it almost unavoidable that an au- 
thor, intending to write the history 
of morals, should commence by 
stating what he means by morality, 
and especially by the sentiment of 
Conscience or moral obligation, the 
acting upon which is supposed to 
constitute a moral act, so far as the 
agent is concerned. Webynomeans 
grudge the space allotted to this 
discussion; and certainly we have 
no right to quarrel with Mr. Lecky 
for taking this or that side in the 
controversy which has been raised 
about the moral sentiment. His 
object is to oppose the Utilitarian 
school, and advocate the Intuitive 
school, of Ethics. Nothing could 
be more legitimate. But not only 
do we find considerable confusion 
of thought in his attack upon the 
Utilitarians ; we are still more sur- 
prised at the vague, indistinct, and 
vacillating doctrine which he puts 
forth as his own, and as that of the 
Intuitive moralist. We are at a loss 
to say in which character Mr. Lecky 
shows to least advantage—whether 
as the antagonist of the Utilitarian, 
or the representative of the Intui- 
tionist. We think that it is in the 
latter character that he will generally 
be felt to be most deficient. There 
is at least more excuse for some 
confusion of thought when we are 
engaged in extricating ourselves 
from other men’s snares and subtle- 
ties, than when we are occupied in 
expounding our own conclusions. 
Under the one name of Utilitarian, 
Mr. Lecky had to combat several 
writers who varied from each other 
by nice shades of doctrine. Agree- 
ing in the test by which a rule of 
morality can alone justify its con- 
tinuance, they differed in the ac- 
count they gave of the motives by 
which men were determined to obey 
the rule; some holding with a flag- 
rant cynicism that we can act only 
on selfish motives—motives of per- 
sonal fear or hope—others applying 
all the resources of mental chemis- 
try to show how exalted or disin- 
terested motives may arise from, 
and alternate with, those of a more 
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ordinary type. A writer who is 
doing battle at the same time with 
Hobbes and Bentham and Mr. J. S. 
Mill, with Paley and Professor Bain 
and Herbert Spencer, may well be 
excused if he fall into some occa- 
sional obscurities and apparent con- 
tradictions, But when Mr. Lecky 
turns from his opponents, and be- 
comes the interpreter of what he 
holds up to us as the true doctrine 
of ethics, we are. not disposed to 
pardon any manifest weakness or 
vacillation. 

Nowhere have we met the doc- 
trine of intuitive morality so vague- 
ly taught, and taught with so little 
purpose. An unintelligible psy- 
chology is introduced, and no end 
is answered by it, no moral enthu- 
siasm fostered or justified. We all 
know what magnificent propor- 
tions this doctrine is capable of 
assuming; how in the conscience, 
or in the “category imperative,” as 
Kant was pleased to call it, men have 
thought they heard the very voice 
of God. What is the conscience, 
say they, but an internal command 
heard by the soul or intellect of a 
man? and does not the command 
reveal and imply a commandment, as 
certainly as a voice heard by the 
outward ear reveals a speaker? No 
man has seen God at any time, but 
all men have heard Him—heard 
Him with a more trustworthy sense 
than the outward ear. The same 
voice that tells us our duty to man 
reveals to us our Judge in heaven; 
reyeals God to us not as mere Being 
or Power, but in this vivid relation- 
ship of Rewarder and Punisher, or 
Moral Governor, Nay, this same 
voice of conscience reveals to us 
our immortality; for the rewards 
and punishments of obedience and 
disobedience to the Divine com- 
mand must be something very 
different from the consequences 
attached to our conduct here on 
earth—consequences most uncer- 
tain, and bearing no proportion to 
the sinfulness of the agent, the very 
stings of conscience being regulated 
by the susceptibility of the sinner, 
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and not by the enormity of the 
crime, so that the callous offender, 
by very reason of the habit of crime 
which has made him callous, ig 
spared from his punishment. We 
confess, for our part, that we cannot 
adopt this mode of argument—that 
we cannot make this bound at once 
into the very heart of theology— 
because to us it seems that the 
sentiment of obligation is __ first 
elicited by human society, by the 
action of our fellow-creatures upon 
us, and is afterwards transferred to 
that God above, whom other col- 
lateral processes of thought were re- 
vealing. The conscience, as we now 
detect it in ourselves, is in part the 
result of a belief in God and immor- 
tality, and cannot be therefore the 
very origin of that belief. But we 
can fully sympathise with a certain 
grandeur and sublimity of this ethi- 
cal doctrine which has made it a 
favourite with so many noble in- 
tellects. And Mr. Lecky, in some 
passages of his book, seems to more 
than sympathise—to coincide with 
—this religio-ethical theory. “Our 
knowledge,” he says, “of the su- 
preme excellence—our best evi- 
dence even of the existence of the 
Creator—is derived, not from the 
material universe, but from our own 
moral natures. It is not of reason, 
but of faith. In other words, it 
springs from that instinctive or 
moral nature which is as truly a 
part of our being as is our reason— 
which teaches us what reason could 
never teach, the supreme and tran- 
scendent excellence of moral good— 
which, rising dissatisfied above this 
world of sense, proves itself, by the 
very intensity of its aspiration, to 
be adapted for another sphere—and 
which constitutes at once the evi- 
dence of a Divine element within 
us and the augury of the future 
that is before us.”—Vol. i. p. 57. 
And a little further on, he says: 
“The reality of this moral nature 
is the one great question of natural 
theology, for it involves that con- 
nection between our own and & 
higher nature without which the 
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existence of a First Cause seems a 
mere question of archzeology, and 
religion but an exercise of the 
imagination.” But Mr. Lecky by 
no means sustains this exalted 
position. What he calls here the 
Divine element, dwindles down else- 
where into a mere matter of taste— 
a preference for one emotion or for 
one mental pleasure over another. If 
the Divine element is not this very 
recognition of a command, how does 
it connect us with the Deity? Is 
it “divine” simply because we 
think it a better element than 
others? In this sense we some- 
times speak of the divine rapture 
of music and the divine beauty of 
ascene. That the conscience does 
assume the aspect of a command is 
a fact not open to dispute. We in- 
cline to think that the command 
comes first from our fellow-men, who 
in giving that command were pri- 
marily instigated by physical wants 
and desires, pains and pleasures, 
and the passions of love and hate. 
Subsequent reasonings or revelations 
added the command of God. Our 
present actual conscience is a blend- 
ing of the two commands. 

A mere preference cannot be the 
distinctive characteristic of the 
conscience. If I prefer music to 
the scent of flowers what morality is 
there here? Itis true that the vir- 
tuous man prefers virtue to vice, but 
he feels also under an obligation ab 
extra to have this preference or to 
act as if he had. This obligation 
comes, we say, originally from the 
pressure without—of all on each. 

The preferences of mankind are at 
the basis of all morality, for they 
determine what the society as a 
whole imposes on its members ; 
but the mere preference of an indi- 
vidual mind is not in itself morality. 
It is, in fact, a mere comparison 
between pleasure and pain, or two 
pleasures or two emotions. Yet it 
is in this original act of preference 
that Mr. Lecky finds his intuition. 
Surely to tell us that we have an 
intuitive preference is the same as 
to tell us that we have an intuitive 
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comparison—that one comparison 
is made according to the ordi- 
nary laws of thought, and another 
comparison by some special law or 
power. 

Mr. Lecky slides from the high 
religious point of view which finds 
in the conscience a direct command 
of God—an intuition of obedience 
—to an intuitive preference of the 
individual mind for one of its 
pleasures over another of its pleas- 
ures, or one emotion over another. 
The ground-note of his system, if 
we may venture to choose between 
contradictory statements, choosing 
that which is most frequently re- 
peated, is an intuitive preference 
of one affection over another—of 
the affection of benevolence over 
that of hatred or revenge. And 
the “sense of obligation” resolves it- 
self into a certain uneasiness or dis- 
gust which follows upon this prefer- 
ence being thwarted. The following 
is as formal a statement of his views 
as any we can select :— 

“All that is necessarily meant by 
the adherents of this [the intuitive] 
school is comprised in two propositions. 
The first is, that our will is not gov- 
erned exclusively by the law of pleas- 
ure or pain, but also by the law of du- 
ty, which we feel to be distinct from 
the former, and to carry with it the 
sense of obligation. The second is, 
that the basis of our conception of duty 
is an intuitive perception, that among 
the various feelings, tendencies, and 
impulses that constitute our emotional 
being, there are some which are essen- 
tially good and ought to be encour- 
aged, and some which are essentially 
bad, and ought to be repressed. They 
contend that it is a ~psychological fact 
that we are intuitively conscious that 
our benevolent affections are superior 
to our malevolent ones, truth to false- 
hood, justice to injustice, gratitude to 
ingratitude, chastity to sensuality ; and 
that in all ages and countries the path 
of virtue has been towards the higher, 
and not towards the lower feelings. 

“ Now it is manifest that, according 
to this theory, the moral unity to be 
expected in different ages is not-a uni- 
ty of standard or of acts, but a unity of 
tendency. Men come into the world 
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with their benevolent affections very 
inferior in power to their selfish ones, 
and the function of morals is to invert 
this order. The extinction of all self- 
ish feeling is impossible for an individ- 
ual, and if it were general, it would re- 
sult in the dissolution of society. The 
question of morals must always be a 
question of proportion or degree. At 
one time the benevolent affections em- 
brace merely the family; soon the cir- 
cle, expanding, includes first a class, 
then a nation, then a coalition of na- 
tions, then all humanity, and finally, its 
influence is felt in the dealings of man 
with the animal world. In each of 
these stages a standard is formed differ- 
ent from that of the preceding stage, 
bnt in each case the same tendency is 
recognized as virtue.”—Vol. i. p. 102. 


It happens that in some of these 
stages revenge and not benevolence 
receives the highest honour. And 
how can an intuitive preference of 
benevolence over other affections 
be our ultimate resting-place when 
we are told that morality is a ques- 
tion of degree and proportion ? 
The complete triumph of the bene- 
volent affections would lead, we are 
assured, to the dissolution of society. 
Have we another intuition to de- 
termine the question of degree and 
proportion? But what of this 
sense of obligation which seems dis- 
tinctly enunciated in the first of 
these two propositions? We do 
not find that in Mr. Lecky’s system 
it is that ineffaceable anticipation of 
reward and punishment on which 
the religious moralist builds so con- 
fidently. It seems rather to be an 
uneasiness which begins and ends 
in itself—which, without some other 
knowledge, would have no pecu- 
liarly religious character. We turn 
back to another passage, which also 
wears the aspect of a formal and 
well-weighed statement. Our con- 
science 


“exercises two distinct functions. It 
points out a difference between right 
and wrong ; and when its commands 
are violated, it inflicts a certain mea- 
sure of suffering and disturbance. The 
first function it exercises persistently 


through life; the second it only exer- 
cises under certain special circum. 
stances. Itis scarcely conceivable that 
a man in the possession of his faculties 
should pass a life in gross depravity 
and crime without being conscious that 
he was doing wrong; but it is ex. 
tremely possible for him to do so with- 
out this consciousness having an ap 
preciable influence upon his tranquilli- 
ty. The condition of this conscious- 
ness, as Mr. Carlyle observes, has less 
influence on the happiness of men than 
the condition of theirlives. Considered 
as a source of pain, conscience bears a 
striking resemblance to the feeling of dis- 
gust. Notwithstanding the assertion 
of Dr. Johnson, I venture to maintain 
that there are multitudes to whom the 
necessity of discharging the duties of a 
butcher would be so irrepressibly pain- 
ful and revolting, that ? they could 
obtain flesh-diet on no other conditions, 
they would relinquish it for ever. But 
to those who are inured to the trade, 
this repugnance has simply ceased. It 
has no place in their emotions or cal- 
culations. Nor can it be reasonably 
questioned that most men by an assid- 
uous attendance at the slaughter-house 
could acquire a similar indifference. 
In like manner, the reproaches of con- 
science are doubtless a very real and 
important form of suffering to a sensi- 
tive, scrupulous, and virtuous girl who 
has committed some trivial act of levi- 
ty and disobedience ; but to an old and 
hardened criminal they are a matter 
of the most absolute indifference.”—P. 
64. : 


We make not the least doubt that 
the old hardened criminal may quite 
rid himself of the reproaches of con- 
science ; but who that does feel them 
would recognize this resemblance to 
the feeling of disgust ? 

We have quoted Mr. Lecky’s own 
words. We have not made our- 
selves responsible for any state- 
ment of his ethical views ; but we 
have quoted enough to show that 
they cannot be satisfactory to either 
of the two great parties in the con- 
troversy. My Lord Shaftesbury, if 
he were alive, would perhaps be 
contented with them; but who of 
living men would be now content- 
ed with Lord Shaftesbury?* The 





* “He [Lord Shaftesbury] does not claim for man any distinct faculty by 
means of which right purposes and acts are each individually pronounced good, 
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moral intuition, as here introduced, is 
so shadowy, so subdued, so limited, 
that we cannot understand why it 
should be introduced at all. Never- 
theless Mr. Lecky evidently considers 
that he has a great cause in hand when 
he is combating the Utilitarians— 
those psychologists who see in the 
moral sentiments an evolution from 
still simpler elements of humanity. 

In discussing Utilitarianism, Mr. 
Lecky brings two subjects before 
us which are most intimately con- 
nected, but which, we need hardly 
say, must be separately treated,— 
(1) the test of a moral rule now 
existing amongst us—the test by 
which we criticise it and justify its 
continuance; and (2) the manner in 
which it became a moral rule, and 
the origin of those sentiments which 
prompt to the obedience of it. 

If we undertake to criticise any 
rule of morality—that is, to give 
a reason for its continuance—we 
immediately revert to the good of 
society, to the happiness of man- 
kind,—to the test, in short, of utility 
as it is now generally understood. 
The rule is useful to man, to society 
considered as a permanent and en- 
during whole. There is no other 
test, no other mode of reasoning 
possible. We may refuse to reason 
at all, we may refuse to criticise the 
rule as being something above all 
criticism ; butif we put to ourselves 
the question, Why is the rule here? 
why is it to continue? we have no 
answer to give, but to show that 
the wellbeing of man requires it. 
When a Tahitan woman was asked 
why she and other Tahitans made 
it.a rule to eat alone, seeing that 
they were in other respects very 
sociably inclined —she answered, 
“Because we ought to eat alone.” 
She had accepted the rule, and con- 
sidered it above criticism, probably 
had never reasoned about it for a 


moment, did as others did, and 
would have been shocked at any 
violation of the custom. But if she 
had been induced to reflect upon 
this custom, round which had ga- 
thered all the sanctions of a moral 
rule, she must have assigned some 
reason for it, and that reason must 
have been some pleasure or indirect 
advantage in the custom. She might 
have said that Tahitans liked to eat 
alone, that they were displeased at 
seeing other people eat, or being 
seen themselves in the act of eating ; 
she might have regarded this as a 
certain refinement, and might have 
added that her countrymen had not 
yet attained to the further refinement 
which it had been reported to her 
that Europeans had attained, who 
dined in company, yet never thought 
of looking into each other’s plates. 
Perhaps she might have answered, 
on still further reflection (this is the 
ingenious reason which a European 
traveller suggests), that though 
sociably disposed, they wished to 
be for some part of the day alone; 
and as they lived in the open air 
together, lived very little in their 
houses, the custom of eating apart 
was preserved because it brought a 
respite from society. In like man- 
ner, in graver matters, if a man were 
asked why to speak the truth isa 
moral rule, he might answer with 
the Tahitan woman, Because we ought 
to speak the truth. He might simply 
accept the rule as above all criticism. 
But if he undertook to assign any rea- 
son whatever for it, he must say: 
Because true speech is what we all 
like,—because to be deceived is hate- 
ful, and may be most injurious. 

The wellbeing of the whole— 
what men consider to be such well- 
being—is the only reason that can 
be given for the mora] rule. But it 
by no means follows that this well- 
being of the whole, as we now under- 





but only the power of reflectively comparing the pleasures, bodily, mental, and 
moral, which have been enjoyed, and by means of the reflex act, setting one 
above the other.”—Notes on Moral Theories, by 8. 8. Laurie; a very instruc- 
tive survey of our British moralists. 
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stand it, was perceived by the first 
originators of the rule. A mode of 
thinking which requires a certain 
culture of mind could not have been 
at the origin of our moral rules. It 
is enough that some general want, or 
passion, or common interest, shapes 
a public opinion under which each 
one lives—lives voluntarily, only 
feeling the curb if by chance he 
should swerve. Actions may excite 
a sympathetic ardour, be admired 
and applauded by all, before any 
such wide generalisation as that of 
the wellbeing of a continuous society 
had been formed. Courage was 
doubtless approved, and cowardice 
condemned, with an instantaneous 
admiration and contempt which out- 
ran any such generalisation as the 
benefit that society would derive 
from fostering courage. The great 
utility of courage to the man who 
possessed it, and to all who might 
have such a man for his friend or 
ally, would, in some shape, be present 
to the mind of the rudest Indian—it 
would be at the basis of his admira- 
tion ; but still, in giving that passion- 
ate’ admiration which he does to 
courage, he seems to himself to be 
influenced only by the emotions of the 
instant. These emotions are in fact 
the framers of the rule that demands 
courage and condemns cowardice. 
There is no pleasure or no pas- 
sion more universal or more early 
developed than that of revenge. 
When men are banded together into 
tribes, the injury to one of the tribe 
is felt by all. There is an ardent 
sympathy felt with that member of 
the tribe who revenges an injury 
which he has received himself, or 
which another of the tribe has re- 
ceived. Revenge becomes a virtue. 
The man in gratifying his own pas- 
sions earns also the approbation of 
his kind. And sometimes where 
his own passions would fail, he is 
impelled forwards by the passions 
of others, and by fear of encounter- 
ing their rebuke and contempt. Men 
still exist in just this condition. 
Mr. Oliphant, in his travels in the 
Far West, stumbled upon a specimen 
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of the moral man at this stage of 
his development. He and his com- 
panions were paddling in their canoe 
on the St. Louis, almost choked up, 
at that time, by the rice-plant. ' 

“ Very often,” he says, “the channel 
was altogether choked, and the rige 
was so thick that paddling was im 
sible, and we only extricated ourselves 
by the most violent and united efforts, 
It was upon one occasion while thus 
engaged, and unable to see three yards 
in any direction, that we suddenly 
found ourselves face to face with a 
naked savage, alone in a bark canoe, 
who, glancing at us through the rush- 
es, looked as if he was some amphibi- 
ous animal indigenous to the swamp, 
and whose matted hair hanging over 
his shoulders was no improvement to 
a hideous face daubed over with ashes, 
and which displayed some terror at.so 
unexpected a rencontre. His first im- 
pulse evidently was to escape, but that 
was impossible, and as we looked ami- 
able, and addressed him through one 
of our Indians, he seemed reassured, 
and told us that he had returned from 
an expedition against the Sioux, and 
was now on his way to Fond du Lac to 
revenge the death of his relative, who 
had been murdered there, and for 
whom,ehe said, pointing to the ashes 
upon his face and head, he was then 
mourning. ... We parted with mutual 
good wishes, and left the wild man of 
the lakes and forests to proceed on his 
solitary mission of blood and ven- 
geance.” > 

No doubt this poor solitary fel- 
low, with his face in mourning, 
was driven to this act of revenge as 
much by a public opinion as by his 
own personal passion. Revenge 
had become a virtue as well as 
a luxury. Mr. Lecky admits, of 
course, the influence of approbation 
and disapprobation of others, and’ 
that this becomes the main motive 
in the field of morality. But he 
perplexes himself by asking how 
this approbation and disapproba- 
tion of others came about. He 
notices, as others have done, that 
we approve always in the language 
of a moral law. How could it be 
otherwise? Simple passion gives 
the first command; but when rules 
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of human conduct have been once 
formed, men speak in the name of 
the rule. They deliver what they 
consider to be a common and estab- 
lished judgment. It is you ought, 
and not you shall; it is not a per- 
sonal but a public gpinion that 
they announce. In e present 
case the passion of revenge had 
been preferred by the society, with- 
out any peculiar intuition, we pre- 
sume, and they urged each other on 
to its gratification, thus making it 
a law to each. If contemplative 
men, if prophets, rese up amongst 
them, who preferred pardon to re- 
venge, who taught forgiveness, they 
also would speak in the name of 
the community, they also would 
use the language of law, and say, 
We ought to forgive. They would 
use this language even before the 
law had been changed, for it is a 
new law they by anticipation are 
asserting. 

Man is a moral because he is a 
social being. He has wants and 
passions that bind him at once 
into some sort of society; he is 
born into a society, the family ; he 
has to obey first, to command after- 
wards ; he has not only wants and 
passions that group him into socie- 
ties, he has intelligence to compare 
and to reflect on the conduct and 
feelings of the several members of 
the group, and on his own conduct 
and feelings, and so to frame some 
ideal, some character which he pre- 
eminently approves. Mr. Maurice, 
in his late work on ‘Social Mor- 
ality,’ lays much stress, as well he 
may, on the authority of the parent 
under which the infant is brought 
from its birth. The human infant 
is long a helpless creature, loved, 
cherished, and controlled. Most 
assuredly a man cannot go back to 
the time when he had to learn what 
authority meant: the father em- 
bodied it completely. But there is 
still another fact that goes down 
even nearer to the root of the mat- 
ter, for it embraces the father him- 
self. It is the common interest, 
the common purpose, the common 
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passion. Men cannot defend them- 
selves against wild beasts without 
some combination of their strength 
and their guile; under many cir- 
cumstances they cannot obtain food 
but by some co-operative exertion. . 
Fishing would afford but scanty sub- 
sistence, and for very few, unless 
boats were built and nets were 
fashioned. And no sooner have 
two or three groups established 
themselves in profitable industry 
than war breaks out between them, 
and each group becomes united in 
still closer bonds—bonds of mutual 
reliance, mutual defence. In the 
common ‘purpose the individual 
joins with heart and soul; he is a 
volunteer, but he is a volunteer 
that dares not go backwards. Each 
urges on the other while he runs 
himself; each shares the common 
enthusiasm, yet knows that he has 
no option but to share it. Com- 
pulsion comes, in even with the 
very ardour of the common enthu- 
siasm. . 

Shall we say of a man acting for 
a common purpose, with a common 
passion, that he is seljish? Hardly 
so, for the end is not his alone. 
Shall we say that he is disinterest- 
ed? That term is equally inappro- 
priate, for he shares also in the 
common benefit. But from this 
position of a common purpose he 
may sink into selfishness by prefer- 
ring some quite personal end to the 
common advantage, or he may rise 
into disinterestedness if he labour 
for the common end at the manifest 
sacrifice of some personal gain which 
he might have secured to himself. 

This common purpose, whether 
it be the hunt, or war, or the build- 
ing up of a peaceful society, is 
the great fundamental fact from 
which human morality starts. And 
if we grasp well and firmly all that 
is implied in the fact of passionate 
and intelligent co-operation for this 
and that common purpose, we shall 
not be much perplexed by ethical 
theories. From this point we shall 
be able to trace, in conjunction 
with the growing intelligence} of 
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man (that is, his growth in the 
humanizing arts, in science, and 
modes of speculative and religious 
thought), the growth of his morality. 
But the subject is too large and too 
tempting, and we must turn from 
it to other topics which Mr. Lecky’s 
history very vividly brings before us. 


We have to transport ourselves 
in imagination to ancient Rome 
and the newly-established empire 
of Augustus. We see the Pagan 
deities already dispersed, discarded, 
sinking back into those physical 
realities of nature from which a 
fervid imagination had evoked 
them. Virtue stands for a little 
time on her solitary pedestal. For 
the Stoic there is no religion but 
that which -his reason carries in it- 
self ; priests, and whatever priests 
taught as revelations from the gods, 
had been dismissed. If there ex- 
isted such secondary gods as myth- 
ology gave fantastic representations 
of, they were but an elder brother- 
hood of spirits; let them, too, live 
well and wisely in their world, 
whatever it was. For the one Great 
Cause of all, this was a sublime 
truth which each individual spirit 
must grasp as it can. The ideal 
moral character at which the Stoic 
aimed had grown up in the Repub- 
lic. To live for the service of man- 
kind, claiming no reward but the 
self-satisfaction of one who had 
lived his best—this was his ideal. 


We will not be tempted back into 
the controversy we have just left 
by any account that is given of the 
self-complacency of the Stoic. Here, 
too, the theorist has often found 
something so peculiar that he calls 
in his Intuitions to explain it. But 
in its psychological character, why 
should the self-complacency which 
a man has in its moral excellence 
differ from the self-complacency 
of the poet in his fame, or of the 
athlete in his skill and strength, 
or of the patrician in his birth and 
wealth? The Stoic, like all these, 
prided himself upon qualities re- 
cognised and admired by his social 
peers. He belonged to a moral and 


intellectual aristocracy. Never wag 
a truer aristocrat than the Stoic. 

Mr. Lecky has collected for ug 
many admirable traits of the Stoies, 
They differed much from each other 
in their speculative theology, and 
in other ppints, and are chiefly to 
be characterised by their moral en- 
thusiasm. The two pre-eminent 
representatives of Stoicism are the 
slave Epictetus and the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. We will not pause 
before these well-known figures, 
We prefer to quote a passage from 
Mr. Lecky which places Stoicism 
before us in an aspect which startles 
us because it is so modern, so like 
what we are familiar with, and as- 
sociate with Christian times. In 
perusing his volumes we have often 
to learn the lesson, that what we 
have been accustomed to consider 
as peculiar to the Christian era had 
already made its appearance. In 
the passage we are about to quote, 
the Stoics are seen as preachers and 
confessors, professionally taking 
these offices; while the Cynic pre- 
sents us with all the features of the 
monk and the ascetic. All kinds 
of religious feeling were, in fact, 
pouring in from the East, or rising 
up from the Italian soil. Even that 
which so many have looked upon 
as the saddest attendant upon Chris- 
tianity —the terrors with which it 
has invested death for the sinner, 
and especially the timid sinner— 
even this was making its way be- 
fore Paul preached his One Atone- 
ment for sin. 

“ The Roman philosophers had other 
more direct means of acting on the 
people. On occasions of family bereave- 
ment, when the mind is most suscep- 
tible of impressions, they were habita- 
ally called in to console the survivors. 
Dying men asked their comfort and 
support in the last hours of their life. 
They became the directors of the con- 
sciences of numbers who resorted to 
them for a solution of perplexing cases 
of practical morals, or under the influ- 
ence of despondency and remorse. 
They had their special exhortations for 
every vice, and their remedies —— 
to every variety of character. Many 
cases were cited of the conversions of 
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the vicious or the careless, who had 
been sought out and fascinated by the 
philosopher, and who, under his guid- 
ance, had passed through a long course 
of moral discipline, and at last attain- 
ed a high degree, of virtue. Education 
fell, in a great degree, into their hands. 
Many great families kept a philoso- 
pher among them in what in modern 
language might be termed the capa- 
city of a domestic chaplain; while a 
system of popular preaching was 
created and widely diffused. 

“Of these preachers there were two 
classes who differed greatly in their 
characters and their methods. The 
first, who have been very happily 
termed the ‘Monks of Stoicism,’ were 
the Cynics, who appear to have as- 


sumed amongst the later moralists of 


‘the Pagan empire a position some- 
what resembling that of the mendicant 
orders in Catholicism. In a singu- 
larly curious dissertation of Epictetus, 
we have a picture of the ideal at 
which a Cynic should aim ; and it is 
impossible, in reading it, not to be 
struck by the resemblance it bears to 
the missionary friar. The Cynic 
should be a man devoting his entire 
life to the instruction of maakind. He 
must be unmarried, for he must have 
no family affections to divert or to di- 
lute his energies. He must wear the 
meanest dress, sleep upon the bare 
ground, feed upon the simplest food, 
abstain from all earthly pleasures, and 
yet exhibit to the world the example 
of uniform cheerfulness and content. 
No one, under pain of provoking the 
Divine anger, should embrace such a 
career, unless he believes himself to be 
called and assisted by Jupiter. It is 
his mission to go among men as the 
ambassador of God, rebuking, in sea- 
son and out of season, their frivolity, 
their cowardice, and their vice. He 
must stop the rich man in the mar- 
ket-place. He must preach to the po- 
pulace on the highway. He must 
know no respect and no fear. He 
must look upon all men as his sons, 
and upon all women as his daugh- 
ters. In the midst of a jeering crowd 
he must exhibit such a placid calm, 
that men may imagine him to be of 
stone. Ill-treatment and exile and 
death must haye no terror in his 
eres, for the discipline of his life 
should emancipate him from every 
earthly tie ; and when he is beaten ‘he 
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should love them who beat him, for he 
is at once the father and brother of 
all men.’ ”’—P. 327. 


After his notice of Stoicism, the 
great theme of Mr. Lecky’s work is 
the conversion of the Empire, or the 
then civilised world, to Christianity, 
and the influence this great event 
has had upon the morality of Eu- 
rope. In the brief space we have at 
our command, we can only hope to 
follow him in a few of his observa- 


tions on this very extensive and 


momentous theme. We will select 
three topics: Charity, in its lim- 
ited sense of giving to the poor; 
Chastity, or the relation between 
the sexes; and Humanity, or hu- 
man fellowship, that bond of sym- 
pathy in each other’s joys and suf- 
ferings which knits the race into 
one family. 

Mr. Lecky excludes himself, with 
a justifiable precaution, from enter- 
ing into the origin of Christianity, 
or that first portion of its growth 
which took place in Palestine or 
Judzxa, The religion is formed when 
he takes cognisance of it. In broad 
terms it may be said, that as when 
the Romans conquered Greece, they 
were in turn conquered by its Arts 
and Philosophy, so when they con- 
quered Judza, they prepared them- 
selves for a second subjection to the 
religion of the Jews, a religion 
which, both in its old form and its 
new, connected in a pre-eminent de- 
gree the favour of God with obe- 
dience to a moral law, itself enun- 
ciated by God. Where Mr. Lecky 
thought it not prudent to tread we 
shall not enter. We shall content 
ourselves with this one remark. 
Christianity, it is justly said, 
brought into the Roman world not 
only new hopes or a new certainty 
of immortality, but also a new type 
or ideal of moral character. ut 
that ideal, we must understand, had 
been slowly growing up in its native 
soil, nor could it have been quite a 
stranger in the region to which it 
was transported. The Roman peo- 
ple who received Christianity (if 
they received it as a moral revela- 
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tion, and not as a mere tumult of 
hopes and fears of another world) 
must have had their understanding 
and their sympathies prepared for 
such a reception. A great teacher 
rather gives the triumph to one of 
two ideals, both of which his hearers 
are capable in some manner of ap- 
preciating, than introduces a quite 
new ideal. 

Charity to the poor Was an espe- 
cial virtue of the Christian; it had 
been of the Hebrew: and the com- 
plaint that we address to the Catho- 
lic Church of teaching a too indis- 
criminate and therefore mischievous 
charity was made at a very early 
period, and when the complaint 
could not have been addressed to any 
particular Church, but rather to the 
spirit of Christianity itsélf. The 
Pagan world was, of course, not 
destitute of charity. So far as a 
public distribution of food to the 
poorer classes can be termed charity, 
charity in this sense was never car- 
ried to a greater extent. A multi- 
tude of the poor citizens of Rome 
were maintained, or almost main- 
tained, from the public granaries; 
they were maintained and they were 
amused. Corn, the public baths, 
and the games—here was life pretty 
well provided for. Nor are instances 
unrecorded of private munificence. 
What perhaps would not be ex- 
pected, charity had already taken 
the direction of providing education 
and support for poor children. 

“Vespasian instituted, and the An- 
tonines extended, a system of popular 
education ; and the movement I have 
already noticed for the support of the 
children of poor parents acquired very 
considerable dimensions. . Tra- 
4 greatly extended the system. In 

is reign 5000 poor children were sup- 
ported by the Government in Rome 
alone, and similar measures, though we 
know not on what scale, were taken in 
the other Italian and even African 
cities. The younger Pliny, 
besides warmly encouraging schools, 
devoted a small property to the sup- 
port of poor children in his native city 
of Como.” 


We hear, too, with still more in- 
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terest, that even amongst the poor 
themselves had grown up some go. 
cieties for mutual assistance. 

“ There existed too amongst the poor, 
both of Greece and Rome, mutual in- 
surance societies, which undertook to 
— for their sick and infirm mem. 

ers.” 


Would that such societies had de. 
veloped themselves more extensively! 
They might have spared us, or partly 
spared us, from the evils which are 
generally attributed to monastic be- 
nevolence and to modern poor-laws, 
Not that we look upon Christian 
charity or the poor-laws as the pri- 
mary causes of that terrible pauper- 
ism which is the affliction every- 
where of civilised society. When 
the Hebrew and Christian taught 
charity to the poor as a duty to God, 
they very probably did not sufficient- 
ly discriminate between a charity that 
upheld, and a charity that destroyed, 
the industry of the recipient. Butif 
their attention had been turned to 
this discrimination, and if they had 
all the insight that the science of po- 
litical economy could possibly have 
afforded them, there is that in the very 
structure of society that would have 
baffled all their attempts to relieve 
distress effectually—to so have re- 
lieved it that property should be per- 
manently kept down. Even those so- 
cieties of mutual assurance, which in 
themselves are so admirable, can only 
be supported while there is yet a cer- 
tain average of prosperity amongst 
the men that'so combine. If these 
once descend below such average, 
the assurance society breaks down, 
and the members of it must solicit 
aid from the class above them. 

The public distribution of corn, 
which is so conspicuous a feature in 
Roman history, was by no means the 
result only of political corruption, or 
the desire in ambitious men to obtain 


popularity. It commenced under the 


Republic. It was, in its origin, that 
simple demand which the poor make 
ontherich. The slave was a pro- 
perty, and was fed and clothed by his 
master and owner; but the 


citizen, who. would rather have 
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parted with his life than his free- 
dom, if he had no land to cultivate, 
might look about in vain for any 
means of subsistence. And in truth, 
the distribution of corn in ancient 
Réme was our poor-law under a 
different form. Under Augustus 
the number of persons inscribed as 
recipients amounted to 200,000. 

'“Tt soon became the leading part of 
Roman life; numerous officers were 
appointed to provide for it. A severe 
legislation controlled their acts, and to 
secure a regular and abundant supply 
of corn for the capital became the prin- 
cipal-object of the provincial governors. 
Under the Antonines the number of the 
recipients had considerably increased, 
having sometimes, it is said, exceeded 
500,000. Septimus Severus added to 
the corn a ration of oil. Aurelian re- 
placed the monthly distribution of un- 
ground corn by a daily distribution of 
bread, and added, moreover, a portion 
of pork. Gratuitous distributions were 
afterwards extended to Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and were 
probably not altogether unknown in 
smaller towns.” 

To the distribution of corn and 
oil succeeded the charity of the 
Christians, monastic or otherwise. 
In Protestant England to monastic 
charity succeeded the poor-laws— 
the tax on the general community 
for the relief of the destitute. 
What excuse have we for saying 
that any one of these was needless 
or uncalled for? that any one of 
these could have been dispensed 
with more readily than the other 
two? It is very likely that a char- 
ity which was the product of the 
religious sentiment would be dealt 
somewhat profusely — perhaps _ir- 
regularly—and with few inquiries 
as to the merit of the recipient. 
But what we wish to observe, in 
answer to an objection frequently 
raised at present against this Chris- 
tian charity, is, that the condition 
of society required it as much as it 
required the imperial dole or the 
contributions of the tax-payer. We 
have read books, indeed, in which 
it has been gravely stated that, but 
for the monasteries, we in England 
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should not have instituted the - 
law. They had done the mischief ; 
and at their dissolution it was ne- 
cessary to provide for those idle 
paupers they had. generated. We 
wish that the appearance of poverty 
in populous civilised cities could 
be so easily explained. 

Our social theory is: teach and 
foster self-reliance. Let each man 
provide for himself and his chil- 
dren, and all will be provided for. 
The theory is excellent, and we have 
certainly no better to propound. 
But there has never existed on the 
face of the earth a populous city in 
which it was successfully or com- 
pletely carried out. There has 
been always a class who could not 
take care of themselves—always a 
certain number who must rely on 
others or starve. Where slavery 
prevailed, the poor citizen found 
himself superfluous. Slavery abol- 
ished, and every kind of labourer 
and artificer competing equally for 
employment, where has been the 
populous city in which all could take 
care of themselves? In a very small 
community, an intelligent and pru- 
dent man asking himself, for in- 
stance, whether he shall marry, 
might calculate whether his chil- 
dren would be wanted or not—what 
room there was for them, whether in 
the field or the workshop. But the 
most intelligent workman in a large 
city can e no calculation of this 
kind—he trusts at last to chance; he 
hears that trade and manufactures 
are expanding, and hopes that two 
may stand where one had stood 
before. In a country like the 
United States, where new towns are 
constantly springing up, and that 
in a fertile soil for the first time 
submitted to the plough, no such 
calculation may be necessary. Yet 
even in the United States (which, 
by the way, no monasteries have 
corrupted) the older and more 
populous cities are already afflicted 
with the curse of poverty. In every 
community there are always some 
who lag behind, who are weak and 
foolish. But besides this, the very 
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magnitude and complexity of the 
society to which the man belongs 
prevents him from making those 
prudential forecasts which our 
theory of self-reliance demands. 
It is a common saying, ‘“‘ You can- 
not see the wood for the trees ;” and 
in like manner it may be said, you 
cannot see a populous city for the 
very multitude that surround you. 
So extremely complex is the life of 
one of our swarming capitals—of 
any one of these enormous ant-hills 
—that no working ant can thorough- 
ly understand what he is about, or 
what may be impending over him. 
He works on in a trust that the 
wondrous whole has some law of 
self-preservation. Meanwhile a dis- 
ease in a worm may throw the patient 
weavers of a great city into conster- 
nation. Educate! educate! But 
what education will tell a man how 
many navvies will be wanted next 
year? Nay, the already educated 
man who has two sons upon his 
hand, and would make one an en- 
gineer and one a lawyer—can he 
know whether for the one there 
will be a bridge to build, or for the 
other a lawsuit to conduct ? 

How to deal, on our self-reliant 
system, with that ragged edge of 
society, so apt to fray the more, the 
more you touch it—how to deal 
‘with those who cannot take care of 
themselves from their incompetency, 
or from luckless positions where 
neither hand nor brains find their 
work to do—is a terribly perplex- 
ing problem. We have no solution 
to offer. The most sanguine can 
only hope that society will outgrow 
the evil—leave it behind, as the 
man leaves the fractiousness and 
ill-temper of childhood when he 
comes to his maturity of sense and 
power. A future society may have 
so much power over the means of 
subsistence and bodily wellbeing 
that our problem may lose its ter- 
rible significance. Meanwhile we 
cannot but confess that our poor- 
law and our enlightened benevo- 
lence have hitherto been as unsuc- 
cessful in dealing with the poverty 


of great cities (witness the enor. 
mous and increasing pauperism of 
London) as the charity of Christian 
souls whose thoughts went no fur. 
ther than just to relieve the beggar 
at their gate. All persistent or 
continuous charity: is, in its y 

nature, antagonistic to our self. 
reliant system, yet this self-reliant 
system has always needed the com- 
plement of charity. We may there- 
fore permit ourselves to admire 
this influx of Christian benevolence 
without doing great violence to our 
political economy. k 

We shall not, we trust, be under- 
stood to mean, that because the 
problem of administering charity 
is extremely difficult, we should 
therefore lapse, at this day, into 
indiscriminate alms-giving. Each 
age has its own duty, its own in- 
sight; we are awake to the diffi- 
culty before us. It is a difficulty 
that has increased with the increas- 
ing magnitude of our towns and 
the increasing complexities of trade 
and commerce. It is ours not only 
to be charitable, but to exercise the 
utmost caution in the administra- 
tion of our charity, so as to effect 
as much good and as little evil as 
possible. 

Nowhere could the theoretical 
moralist find a better opportunity 
to point out the different functions 
of sentiment and reason - than in 
this virtue of charity. The senti- 
ment of tenderness, the pain of 
heart felt at the contemplation of 
the misery of others,—this is the 
very life and soul of virtue; never- 
theless reason steps in and pre- 
sides over the sentiment, directs 
and redirects it—shows where and 
when it is to be gratified, and 
where even it is to be restrained. 
A late archbishop approved himself 
because he had never given to @ 
beggar in the streets; one of his 
predecessors might perhaps have 
approved himself for never having 
passed a beggar in the streets with- 
out giving. In both the sentiment 
of benevolence was, no doubt, 
equally developed; but the one 
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only saw before him the existing 
beggar to be relieved—the other 
foresaw that by giving he should 
be multiplying beggars, and there- 
fore directed his benevolence into 
some other channel. No Utilita- 
rian that we ever heard of has 
proposed to do away with the sen- 
timents or passions of mankind, 
and substitute an abstraction or 
. general proposition in their stead. 
If he proposed such a thing, he 
simply proposed to do away with 
life altogether. Love or anger— 
what moral action is possible with- 
out one of these? The moralist is 
only solicitous to guide these pas- 
sions usefully. Unless his general 
propositions were animated by one of 
them, they would be mere nullities, 

Let us pass to our second topic 
of Chastity. Here we have at once 
to distinguish between two very 
different matters. 1. The purity of 
manners, the sacredness of the 
marriage bond, the illicit and sin- 
ful nature of all sexual pleasures 
outside of marriage; and, 2. The 
peculiar holiness and merit ascribed 
to virginity, and a certain oppro- 
brium thrown upon the pleasure of 
sense, however gratified. Now the 
influence of Christianity in sancti- 
fying marriage has been invariably 
and most justly applauded. It is 
not the only religion under which 
marriage has assumed a certain 
sacred character. This it did under 
Paganism ; but Christianity stands 
in distinct contrast to Paganism in 
the sinfulness it attributes to all 
sexual pleasures not sanctioned by 
marriage. Here it has waged in 
most European cities an ineffectual 
war with human passions—an in- 
effectual war if we looked for a 
final triumph or conquest; but in- 
asmuch as it has always kept up the 
war, with sometimes a partial suc- 
cess, it cannot have been without 
influence in this respect on Euro- 
pean morality. But what have we 
to say to the asceticism and the 
superstitious regard to virginity 
which Christianity brought with it 
from the East? Here also we shall 
be reminded that even Pagans and 
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Europeans would sometimes 
an ascetic morality, and indulge a 
fantastic superstition about virgin- 
ity. But without a doubt Chris- 
tianity was attended with a mar- 
vellous development of asceticism ; 
and here we venture to think that 
its influence is. not to be applauded. 
Our Protestant readers are, we 
believe, so completely at one with 
us on this subject of asceticism, 
that it would be needless to pursue 
the subject. We detain it before 
us for a few moments, because, to 
our surprise, Mr. Lecky has treated 
Chastity itself as a virtue, and even 
as a virtue revealed as such intui- 
tively—understanding by Chastity 
not the purity of the matron, or a 
purity consistent with motherhood, 
but as one with perpetual virginity. 
He really takes up what is a mere 
disgust which arises in some states 
of mind at a physical fact, and re- 
presents it as a moral intuition; or 
he confounds a mere superstition, 
and a feeling sustained only by its 
connection with religious worship, 
with a substantial rule of morality. 
The very circumstance that he can 
find no utility, no good reasons, for 
an approval of perpetual virginity, 
which would lead, we need not say, 
to the depopulation of the world, 
is a proof with him for the high 
@ priori origin of our morality. 
Here is one of several passages in 
which Chastity is regarded in this 
singular point of view :— 


“Tt is often said that the intuitive 
moralists in their reasonings are guilty 
of continually abandoning these princi- 
ples, by themselves appealing to the 
tendency of certain acts to promote 
human happiness as a justification, and 
the charge is usually accompanied by a 
challenge to show any confessed virtue 
that has not that tendency. To the 
first objection it may be shortly an- 
swered that no intuitive moralist ever 
dreamed of doubting that benevolence 
or charity, or, in other words, the pro- 
motion of the happiness of man, is a 
duty. He maintains that it not only is 
so, but that we arrive at this fact by 
direct intuition, and not by the dis. 
covery that such a course is conducive 
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to our own interest (sic !). But while he 
cordially recognises this branch of vir- 
tue, and while he has therefore a per- 
fect right toallege the beneficial effects 
of a virtue in its defence, he refuses to 
admit that all virtues can be reduced 
to thissingle principle. With the general 
sentiment of mankind he regards cha- 
rity as a good thing only because tt is of 
use to the world. With the same general 
sentiment of mankind he believes that 
Chastity and Truth have an indepen- 
dent value distinct from their influence 
upon happiness.” —Vol i. p. 40. 

We will say nothing about Truth, 
which surely stands on Utilitarian 
ground as firmly as Charity. Here 
Chastity is put in opposition to 
Charity, as having a value indepen- 
dent of its influence upon human 
happiness, Mr. Lecky has here 
found a virtue which the Utili- 
tarians cannot approve. Is it really 
a virtue that he has found? He 
delights to enlarge on the religious 
honours attached in so many coun- 
tries to virginity. Ancient Rome 
itself is not contented with its re- 
spect to the purity of the matron. 


* Above all this, we find the traces 
of a higher ideal. We find it in the in- 
tense sanctity attributed to the vestal 
virgins, whose continence was guarded 
by such fearful penalties, and supposed 
to be so closely linked with the pros- 
perity of the state—whose prayer was 
believed to possess a miraculous power 
—and who were permitted to drive 
through the streets of Rome at a time 
when that privilege was refused even 
to the Empress. We find it in the 
legend of Claudia, who when the ship 
bearing the image.of the mother of 
the gods had been stranded in the 
Tiber, attached her girdle to its prow, 
and vindicated her challenged chas- 
tity by drawing with her virgin hand 
the ponderous mass which strong men 
had sought in vain to move.” 


A charming legend, and an inter- 
esting predecessor of the many that 
were to follow of the same kind in 
Christian literature; but surely Mr. 
Lecky must be aware that this is 
superstition, not morality, he is 
bringing before us. The strictly 
human feeling of admiration points 
to the young virgin—the marriage- 
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able but yet unmarried woman. No 
need to perplex ourselves why such 
an object should be especially ad- 
mired of men, and therefore select- 
ed for the worship of the god— 
sometimes, alas! for an offering to 
the god. Thus it is easy to under. 
stand that, being so selected, a pe. 
culiar sanctity would dwell upon 
the virgin herself. And if the vir. 
gin grew old in the service of the 
god, she would still be a sacred and 
venerated person. 

If, on the other hand, our ad- 
miration is demanded for the virgin 
—not as the most pleasing object 
of contemplation to us, but be- 
cause she has exercised a control 
over her own natural feeling, we 
are introduced to an asceticism 
common to both sexes. Both sexes 
sought the favour of the god by 
this sacrifice of their natural de- 
sires. Such a mode of worship 
could not but leave its trace on the 
morality of the people who adopted 
it. But this is just one of those 
cases where Reason, looking at the 
good of the whole, corrects some 
erroneous expressions. Mr. Lecky’s 
readers, we are persuaded, would 
one and all refuse any tribute 
of approbation to man or woman 
simply for remaining unmarried all 
their lives. If there was some espe- 
cial reason for remaining unmar- 
ried, and they had lived their single 
lives in purity, they would then be 
entitled to our admiration or ap- 
proval. But the act of self-denial, 
Jor itself alone, we should hear of 
with the most perfect indifference. 

Much of Mr. Lecky’s book, it may 
be said, more strictly belongs to 
the history of religion than of 
morals. The boundary between 
the two it would be very difficult 
to draw, and the history of morals 
could not possibly be written with- 
out, entering more or less into the 
history of religion. But the mar- 
vellous stories we have here of the 
ascetic practices of hermits and 
monks belong to the history of 
superstition. No moral opinion, 
independently of religious creed, 
could have enforced or approved 
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them. They belonged as little to 
morality as human sacrifices, at the 
era when they prevailed, belonged to 
the morality of the time. Morality 
js made religion by the introduction 
of the additional motive of obedience 
to God; but mere modes of worship, 
rites, ceremonies, prayers, fastings, 
ablutions—whatever could have had 
no existence as a rule of conduct 
between man and man—are exclu- 
sively religious. We would by no 
means abridge Mr. Lecky’s book—it 
isfar too entertaining ; but when we 
read of St. Macarius of Alexandria, 
that he slept for six months “in a 
marsh and exposed his body naked 
to the stings of venomous flies;” 
when we read of these and far more 
terrible self-tortures, and read the 
accounts these men gave to them- 
selves of that horrible pit of hell 
from which such tortures weve to 
redeem them,—we are simply per- 
using one of the most painful chap- 
ters in the history of human super- 
stition. After passing through this 
or that century distinguished by 
such feats and such insanities, it is 
pleasant to reflect that there were 
millions of simple men and women, 
living at the same time, who ate 
and drank and worked, and loved 
their wives and children, and knew 
nothing of these terrible night- 
mares. 

We must hasten on to our third 
head of Humanity. It is rather a 
vague term, and we are conscious of 
using it vaguely. How distinguish, 
it might be said, between Humanity 
and Charity? But we allude to that 
tenderness and increasing sympathy 
of man with man which made the 
Christian turn away in pain from the 
gladiatorial shows—which broke 
down socially the barrier between 
slave and freeman long beforg it 
was legally removed—which tatight 
in a very beautiful manner equality 
and fraternity. The universal bond 
of fellowship was more than taught 
—it was felt. That men were of one 
family had been the theme of many 
an eloquent philosopher. The the- 
ory was here practised. The one 
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fact that slave and freeman sat 
down together at the same table, and 
took the sacrament together, went 
further to establish such fraternity 
than any amount of eloquence. The 
little Christian community had al- 
ready entered into that kingdom of 
heaven where all are equal in the 
sight of God. Not in their Elysium 
would Agamemnon still be king. 
Ranks and titles were the masquer- 
ade of earth; souls were all equal, 
or differed only in their intenser love 
or devotion, 

Mr. Lecky’s account of the gladia- 
torial combats is full of interest. He 
has brought together here, as on 
most of the subjects he touches, a 
multitude of instructive details and 
stirring anecdotes. There were re- 
fined and cultivated men amongst the 
Pagans who had learned to look with 
disgust at these sanguinary exhibi- 
tions. What was wanted was some 
similar movement in the popular 
mind, and this Christianity supplied. 
Neither these public games nor sla- 
very could be said to be immediately 
abolished by Christianity ; but the 
new religion brought in, amongst 
all who embraced it, that fellowship 
and sympathy of man with man 
which tended, as its legitimate 
result, to abolish every practice 
of cruelty, every unjust or un- 
necessary distinction, every act of 


tyranny. 


“ The gladiatorial games,” Mr. Lecky 
very justly observes, “form the one 
feature of Roman society which to a 
modern mind is almost inconceivable 
in its atrocity. That not only men 
but women in an advanced period of 
civilisation—men and women who not 
only professed but very frequently 
acted upon a high code of morals— 
should have made the carnage of men 
their habitual amusement,— that all 
this should have continued for cen- 
turies with scarcely a protest, is one of 
the most startling facts in moral his 
tory. Itis, however, perfectly normal, 
and in no degree inconsistent with the 
doctrine of natural moral perceptions, 
while it opens out fields of ethical in- 
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quiry of a very deep though painful 
interest.” 


It is perfectly normal, for the 
love of excitement carries the man 
at once into what reflection, follow- 
ing slowly after, shows him to be 
an act of cruelty. Happily for 


human nature, it is not cruelty per. 


se that delights the unreflective 
mind. Itis the love of action and 
power, and some wild curiosity, 
that impels every untutored boy 
into that persecution of the animal 
creation which he learns afterwards 
to be ashamed of. Often there is a 
combative spirit prompting to the 
act. What he in some degree fears 
—fears not enough to fly from—he 
will turn upon with rage — stone 
the thing to death because it looks 
ugly and venomous. To watch 
two animals, even two insects fight, 
and destroy each other, is a source 
of keen excitement. What must 
it have been to watch, from some 
secure position, two men engage in 
mortal combat, see the death wound 
given, see the death-agony itself! 
Accordingly the gladiatorial game 
eclipsed all other amusements. 
Gradually a spirit of reflection stole 
in—was this the use to make of a 
man? and religion seized upon the 
new reflection, enforced, and pro- 
pagated it. 

We have touched only upon a few 
points where Christianity affected 
the morality of the world, and we 
have selected those which were cal- 
culated to have most influence on 
society at large. That profound 
humility and perfect abnegation of 
self which is often described as one 
of the pre-eminent characteristics 
of the Christian, may be said to 
belong and to be pretty well con- 
fined to the select few who in every 
age were looked upon as saints, as 
men altogether remarkable for their 
piety. It is the characteristic by 
which the Christian saint was most 
distinguished from that other re- 
markable man, the Stoic. The self- 
assertion, the pride in the dignity 
of man, which have been ascribed 
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to the Stoics, or to some of them, 
would have shocked a Christian 
saint. Horace makes his virtuous 
hero say of Jupiter, “He gives life, 
he gives wealth ; an untroubled mind 
I secure for myself.” And amongst 
the many happy sayings which Mr, 
Lecky has quoted from the Stoics, 
there is none more striking than this 
from Seneca: “ In one point the sage 
is superior to God. God owes it to 
his nature not to fear, but the 
owes it to himself. Sublime condi- 
tion! he joins the frailty of a man to 
the security of a God.” Lan 
such as this would impress the Chris- 
tian as bordering upon impiety. 

Christianity, besides rearing in 
every age its little band of saints, has 
exerted a manifest influence on the 
world at large. Even the existence 
of this company of saints could not 
fail to be a constant lesson to man- 
kind. And what age, what nation, 
what city of Christendom, has been 
without its saintly band? Yet the 
conversion of the world, as it was 
called, to Christianity—the triumph 
through the length and breadth of 
the land of the new religion—was not 
attended with those moral results 
which might have been expected. 
Hear our author’s account of the 
Byzantine empire :— 


“The first Christian emperor trans- 
ferred his capital to a new city, uncon- 
taminated by the tradition and glories 
of Paganism; and he there founded 
an empire which derived all its ethics 
from Christian sources, and which 
continued in existence for about eleven 
hundred years. Of that Byzantine 
empire the universal verdict of history 
is, that it constitutes, without a single 
exception, the most thoroughly base 
and despicable form that civilization 
has yet assumed, . It was pre- 
eminently the age of treachery. With- 
out patriotism — without the fruition 
or desire of liberty, after the first 
paroxysms of religious agitation — 
without genius or intellectual activity 
—slaves, and willing slaves, in both 
their actions and their thoughts—im- 
mersed in sensuality and in the 
most frivolous pleasures—the people 
only emerged from their listless- 
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ness when some theological subtlety, 
or some rivalry in the chariot-races, 
stimulated them into frantic riots. The 
history of the empire is a monotonous 
story of the intrigue of priests, eunuchs, 
and women ; of poisoning, of conspira- 
cies, of uniform ingratitude, of per- 
petual fratricides. fase’ 

“The corruption had reached classes 
and institutions that appeared the 
most holy. The Agape or love feasts, 
which formed one of the most touching 
symbols of Christian unity, had be- 
come scenes of drunkenness and riot. 
The commemoration of the martyrs 
soon degenerated into scandalous dis- 
sipation. Fairs were held on the oc- 
casion, gross breaches of chastity were 
frequent, and the annual festival was 
suppressed on account of the immor- 
ality it produced.” 

We have been just repeating the 
often-made observation, that Chris- 
tianity brought in with it a new 
spirit of universal fraternity. Ail 
mankind were again of one family. 
But in order to be of one family 
there grew up this condition, that 
they all be of one creed. To those 
outside that creed a new hatred 
sprang up, and those who had 
nothing else of Christianity could 
boast a ruthless, murderous, hostil- 
ity to Jew, Pagan, and heretic. 
There is a plea put in for persecu- 
tion which may be sometimes avail- 
able. Pious men killed the body 
piously to save the soul; they put 
to death a certain number of their 
contemporaries to save the innu- 
merable souls of posterity. And 
doubtless there have been zealous 
Dominicans who sadly, solemnly, 
and with infinite regret, consigned 
their erring brother to the flames. 
But the manner of the persecutions 
which history records reveals to 
us something far different from a 
mistaken piety—reveals to us the 
coarsest hatred under the mask of 
piety. We have fanatics before us 
who gloated over their murdering 
act, who rejoiced over the destruc- 
tion of soul and body both, and 
damned as readily as they slew. 


“There is,” says Mr. Lecky, “ some- 
thing at once grotesque and ghastly in 
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the spectacle. The Donatists, having 
separated from the orthodox simply on 
the question of the validity of the con- 
secration of a certain bishop, declared 
that all who adopted the orthodox 
view must be damned : refused to per- 
form their rites in the orthodox 
churches which they had seized till 
they had burnt the altar and scraped 
the wood; beat multitudes to death 
with clubs ; blinded others by anoint- 
ing their eyes with lime ; filled Africa, 
during nearly two centuries, with war 
and desolation, and contributed largely 
to its final ruin, The follow- 
ers of St. Cyril of Alexandria, who 
were chiefly monks, filled their city 
with riot and bloodshed ; wounded the 
perfect Orestes ; dragged the pure and 
gifted Hypatia into one of their 
churches, murdered her, tore the flesh 
from, her bones with sharp shells, and, 
having stripped her body naked, flung 
the mangled remains into the flames.” 


Even the councils, the gravest 
assemblies of the highest digni- 
taries of the Church, seem not free 
from scandalous events. Our author 
quotes a passage from Dean Mil- 
man, in which he says, in his quiet 
decisive manner :— 

“Nowhere is Christianity less at- 
tractive than in the councils of the 
Church. Intrigue, injustice, violence, 
decisions on authority alone, and that 
the authority of a turbulent majority, 
detract from the reverence and impugn 
the judgments of at least the later 
councils. The close is almost invaria- 
bly a terrible anathema, in which it is 
impossible not to discern the tones of 
human hatred, of arrogant triumph, of 
rejoicing at the damnation imprecated 
against the humiliated adversary.” 

Was this the conversion of the 
world ? we are apt to exclaim. Was 
this all—this balance to be struck 
between some new forms of good- 
ness and some new forms of evil— 
that was to arise from the sacri- 
fice and salvation which St. Paul 
preached ? 


* And is this little—all that was to be ? 

Where is the gloriously-decisive change, 
e immeasurable metamorphosis 
Of human clay to divine gold, we looked 
Should in some poor sort ustify the price ? 
Had a mere adept of the y Cross 
Spent his life consummate the Great 
work, 
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Would not we start to see the stuff it 
touched 

Yield not a grain more than the vulgar got 

By the old smelting process years ago ? 

If this were sad to see, injust the sage 

Who should profess so much, perform no 


more. 
What. is it when suspected in that Power 
Who undertook to make and made the 


world, 
Devised and did effect man, body and soul, 
Ordained salvation for them both, and yet— 
Well, is the thing we see salvation ?” 


These lines Mr. Browning puts in 
the mouth of a venerable Pope in 
his marvellous poem of the ‘Ring 
and the Book.’ The Pope has his 
own way of answering the difficulty 
he raises. The simple and precise 
truth which will probably occur to 
most of our readers is, that the ad- 
vent of Christianity, however mo- 
mentous an event, is not the sole 
cause to which we are to look for 
the progress of human morality. 
Nor does our present historian by 
any means confine himself to this 
cause. If he should carry out his 
work into later times, he will have 
to show how the industrial arts, 
bringing in a happier mode of life, 
with milder manners—how a spread- 
ing intelligence, and the grewth of 
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amiable sentiments—have all con. 
tributed to the improvement of 
moral opinion. He will have to 
show how the very spirit of Chrig. 
tianity burns brighter and purer in 
a terrestrial atmosphere, purged of 
many of its noxious vapours, 

These mundane causes do not 
occupy a very large space in the 
present work, and we have abso. 
lutely no room at our disposal to 
enter on them at all. We must 
here part with our author. He ig 
not happy, we have ventured to 
say, when he deals with ethical 
theories; and, unfortunately, he 
will not let us forget his theoret- 
ical obscurities; for, not content 
with the formal discussion which 
opens the books, he reverts to them 
frequently in the course of his his- 
tory. But we wish to part with an 
expression of our unfeigned thanks 
for the pleasure and information 
which his volumes have bestowed, 
We have not for many a year read 
any book with greater pleasure; and 
we deposit it on the shelves of our 


library with the hope that we may 
have leisure for a second perusal, — 
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DOLLIE AND THE TWO SMITHS. 


My father was an Irishman and 
a writer of articles for magazines. 
I have never written in a magazine 
or anything else myself. My 
mother I don’t remember. She 
died shortly after my birth. One 
of my earliest arithmetical efforts 
consisted in the discovery that I 
had nine brothers and sisters, con- 
cerning whom, as they are ail alive 
and are some of them Fenians, I 
desire to speak only in complimen- 
taty terms. 

I believe publishers did not pay 
so liberally in those days as I have 
reason to hope they do now, or pos- 
sibly my father may have acquired 
dissolute habits through his contact 
with literary men; but from some 
cause or other I was so slenderly 
provided with food, clothing, and 
education, and my home was so in- 
conveniently crowded and uncom- 
fortable, that I left it at the age 
of fifteen with an outfit consisting 
of one extra shirt, one ditto pair 
of socks, a comb, and thirteen-and- 
sixpence that I borrowed, without 
alluding to it at the time, from my 
eldest sister, who was keeping house 
and acted as treasurer generally, 
and whose balance in hand con- 
sisted of that amount. I have since 
paid it her back, with interest at 7 
per cent. As, however, my present 
purpose in writing is not to dwell 
upon the varied and striking inci- 
dents in my own fortunes through 
life. so much as to portray certain 
scenes into which its destiny has 
led me, I will skip over the first 
twenty years after leaving home, 
and land myself in a neat white 
clapboarded house, with. green 
venetians, and a verandah half 
round it, situated on a wooded hill- 
side, and commanding a lovely view 
of a secluded lake about ten miles 
long and three wide, on the shores 
of which a few scattered clearings 
indicate that we are across the At- 
lantic, and ina part of the country 


not yet very thickly settled. Never- 
theless we are in one of the eastern 
States of America, at no very great 
distance from a city of fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and can hear the 
shriek of the engine as the cars stop 
at the little village at the head of 
the lake. As to whether that love- 
ly creature with fair hair and blue 
eyes, and hands so small and white 
that it is a marvel how she can do 
so much house-work and preserve 
them as she does, and a pleasure to 
look forward to eating the bread 
they are now kneading,—I say, as to 
whether this young lady is my wife, 
or the “chattel,” to take the legal 
English view of her, of that hand- 
some broad-shouldered man unyok- 
ing a team at the door of the barn, 
is a matter in which we three alone 
are concerned. It does not signify, 
either, who the farm or the two 
little chubby children belong to: 
the point to which I wish to call 
my readers’ attention is this. Here 
I am, an Irishman by descent, an 
Englishman by birth, a citizen of 
the United States by naturalization, 
and of the world by an extended 
knowledge of it. I confess to only 
one inveterate prejudice, acquired 
doubtless from a long residence 
among pure and simple Asiaties, 
and this is an intense abomination 
of, and contempt for, all societ; 

calling itself civilised, and especi- 
ally for that mongrel race of money- 
grubbers, whether they are located 
on one side of the Atlantic or the 
other, which calls itself Anglo- 
Saxon, and which, to an _ inor- 
dinate conceit, adds an almost 
inspired faculty for ‘ peddling.” 
If, therefore, the extremely sensi- 
tive feelings of my American readers 
are hurt by this record of my ex- 
periences of village life in their 
country, I only request them to 
wait until I publish a few observa- 
tions upon which I am engaged in 
regard to the commercial morality 
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of London as compared with that 
of New York, when they will 
have an opportunity of judg- 
ing for themselves of my ex- 
treme impartiality, and of vent- 
ing their spleen against England, 
by republishing my very original 
and uncomplimentary criticisms on 
that country, and pocketing the 
entire proceeds of the labour of my 
brains. I give them fair notice 
that for every dollar of which I am 
thus robbed [ shall stick a pin into 
them somewhere; and people with 
such very thin skins had better make 
friends with me in time. I am to 
be bought. I have not purchased 
and paid for so many of my fellow- 
citizens without knowing to a cent 
what my own price is. My stock- 
in-trade consists of a certain fac- 
ulty T have for washing the dirty 
(“ soiled” we call it on this side— 
“‘dirty”’ is considered coarse) linen 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in public. 
So much as regards myself. 

The name of my broad-shoulder- 
ed companion and fellow-labourer 
is Orange Z. Smith. As there are 
two other Orange Smiths in the 
neighbourhood, we have to be very 
particular about the Z, pronounced 
zee, and not zed, in America, and 
so taught throughout the schools 
and colleges of the country. In 
the case of Orange, it does not 
stand for the first letter of any 


name, but is simply a distinctive. 


middle initial; hence it follows that 
he is popularly known as Orange 
Zee. When our first little cherub 
was born, we called him Zuyder 
Zee, out of compliment to a Dutch 
ancestor on his mother’s side. I 
may here remark that my name is 
also Smith. I dropped my Celtic 
patronymic and appropriated the 
English one upon the occasion of 
my taking the  thirteen-and-six- 
pence from my sister above men- 
tioned. The name of Zuyder Zee’s 
mother is Mary, but she is called 
“Dollie.” All the pet diminutives 
of female names in the States end 
in ie, and not in y as in England, 
perhaps because there is a more 


refined flavour “about ie than about 
y; and all Dollie’s correspondents 
address their letters to her, not by 
the Christian name of her husband, 
or even by her own Christian name, 
but tenderly and affectionately as 
“Mrs. Dollie Van Snook Smith,” 
thus as it were inviting the affec- 
tionate sympathy and interest of 
the clerks in the post-office. §o 
when I was so unfortunate the 
other day as to upset her out of the 
buggy and she broke her leg, the 
editor of the ‘ Van Snookville Dem- 
ocrat’ touchingly alluded to “the 
limb of Mrs. Dollie Smith, one of 
the most beautiful and highly re 
spected residents of this township.” 
Dollie’s grandfather, Van Snook, 
had been the first settler here, and 
the town was called after him. 
When Zuyder Zee was born I asked 
Orange Zee whether the event 
ought not to be announced in the 
‘Van Snookville Democrat,’ but he 
said it would not be considered 
proper to make any public allusion 
to the incident; and I remember- 
ed afterwards that I never saw a 
column for births in any American 
newspaper. Long may it be before 
our Dollie figures in any other col- 
umn! but whenever she does, her 
affectionate relations will stick to 
the pet diminutive, and will an- 
nounce the departure, not “of Mary, 
wife of Smith,” but of “ Mrs. 
Dollie Van Snook Smith.” 

It is not necessary to say how 
Orange Zee and I first became 
acquaintances and then friends, and 
then decided “to go to farming” 
together, and were attracted to this 
pretty hillside, and to the imme 
diate neighbourhood of the farm 
where Dollie was living with her 
parents. I had to trust to Orange 
Zee’s farming experience in every- 
thing. -My ignorance was so great 
that he never ceased wondering 
where I had been “raised.” I 
should like to know how many of 
my readers know how to drive a 
nail so as not to split the wood. I 
think the profound contempt with 
which Orange Zee regards all Eng- 
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lishmen, to whom he owes his ori- 
gin, is principally based upon the 
information which I gave him that 
there were actually many people in 
England who did not know how to 
drive a nail. Nor does he yet un- 
derstand—as of course everybody 
must be constantly wanting to drive 
nails in England as in America— 
“what on earth they do, if they 
don’t know how.” 

After Orange Zee and I had seen 
Dollie, and found that the adjoin- 
ing farm was for sale, we deter- 
mined to buy it; and we accordingly 
went to Dollie’s uncle, to whom it 
belonged, and told him that the 
fences were all out of repair and 
the house was falling to pieces, and 
the meadows were all ‘‘run out,” 
and that it was a miserable old 
place “‘any way,” and not worth 
taking at a gift. Dollie’s uncle 
saw at once from this that we were 
dying to get hold of the place, and, 
as he was equally anxious to sell, 
he said that he had now given up 
all idea of selling, and intended to 
“hang on” to it. Orange Zee told 
me afterwards that the great art of 
buying and selling was to appear 
as if you did not want to buy 
or sell, and always to seem to 
hang back. So we hung back. 
As we were boarding with Dollie’s 
parents, 1 found “hanging back ” 
quite a pleasant occupation. At 
last one day Dollie’s uncle came and 
said that he had been offered 75 
dollars an acre for his farm, and 
that if we wanted it we had better 
speak, as he was going to let it go 
at that. To my surprise Orange 
Zee said he had just offered 50 
dollars an acre for a better farm 
on the other side of the lake, and 
expected to get a decided answer 
from the proprietor to-morrow. I 
felt quite angry with Orange Zee 
when I heard this, as I hated the 
looks of the other side of the lake ; 
and when Dollie’s uncle went away, 
I told him he might go there if he 
liked by himself, but that I should 
continue to “hang back.” He 
laughed at my innocence, and as- 


sured me that what he had told 
Dollie’s uncle was only as big a lie 
as what Dollie’s uncle had told 
him, and “how else could we ex- 
pect ever to get hold of the farm?” 
So then, of course, I said that it was 
all right, and we went on “hanging 
back.” Finally, we had a talk with 
Dollie’s father on the subject; and 
he said that if we would give him 
a hundred dollars down, and a 
note of hand at six months for 
a hundred more in case he suc- 
ceeded, he would get the farm from 
his brother at 50 dollars the acre; 
but in that case we must leave the 
place for the present and seem to 
have given up all idea of settling 
here. Orange Zee told me after- 
wards that the old man (we always 
called Dollie’s father “the old 
man”) had held a mortgage over 
his brother, and by threats of fore- 
closure forced him to sell. The 
old man was highly respected and 
looked up to for many miles round, 
as being the best horse-doctor and 
the “smartest” man at a trade 
generally to be found in that part 
of the country. He was also an 
elder of the Baptist Church, and 
exercised a most powerful gift on 
the occasion of “revivals” and 
‘protracted meetings.” When he 
found out how matters stood be- 
tween Dollie, Orange Zee, and my- 
self, he got nearly all our money 
out of us by secret promises of 
Dollie—first to one, and then to 
the other; and nothing but the 
accident of Dollie herself taking a 
decided stand of her own, prevented 
onr being turned out of the house 
Dollieless and _ penniless. The 
whole details of this financially ro- 
mantic transaction were afterwards 
reported in the ‘Van Snookville 
Democrat ;’ and the old man re- 
ceived a sort of ovation for some 
time afterwards whenever he en- 
tered a store in the village, in com- 
pliment to his skill in having thus 
turned the charms of his Dollie to 
such good pecuniary account. 

This did not prevent our having 
a wedding, which was the occasion 
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of great rejoicing amongst all the 
members of the church to which 
Dollie belonged, and which bore 
grateful testimony to her popularity 
among the farmers’ daughters in 
the neighbourhood, who flocked 
to her marriage, in very elaborate 
Parisian toilets, in buggies and 
spring-waggons, and accompanied 
by “beaux” the honesty of whose 
intentions it was refreshing, to one 
accustomed to less primitive condi- 
tions, to contemplate. If I decline 
for reasons which may hereafter 
appear, to say whether Dollie was 
married to Orange Zee or myself 
on this auspicious occasion, it is 
not because either Dollie or her 
husband have ever since done any- 
thing to be ashamed of. Of the 
purity and simple innocénce of our 
menage there has never been a 
question. Nor did the fact that 
one of us had failed to realise his 
aspirations in respect of this esti- 
mable young lady, embitter our home 
relations. The sceptics in virtue 
on the other side of the Atlantic 
may sneer, but I am proud to say 
that no cloud of jealousy ever dis- 
turbed the serenity of our domestic 
horizon. Nor was the disappointed 
Smith ever for one instant false to 
the pure and innocent sentiment of 
fraternal affection which bound him 
to the other two. Indeed I may 
say that we were (and [ trust still 
are) all three very justly considered 
models of propriety by the highly 
moral community of the village. 

The said village consists of a 
Single street, with three churches 
and a schoolhouse, all facing each 
other, in a little square in the 
middle, with pugnacious-looking 
steeples and a hostile cock to the 
gables, as though they were all 
longing to fly at each other. There 
are three dry-goods stores, and a 
hardware store, and a drug store, 
and a blacksmith’s shop, anda 
billiard saloon, and two taverns, 
besides grist mills, saw-mills, car- 
penters’ shops, &. The popu- 
lation is a genial, good-natured 
race enough. Everybody is famil- 
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iarly known by his or her abbre- 
viated Christian name; and the 
most minute details of the daily 
life of every family, and every ob- 
scure member of it, are accurately 
known and carefully discussed at 
post-time in the store that keeps 
the post-office, and which serves as 
a club and resort for idlers gen- 
erally throughout the day. For 
although the inhabitants of Van 
Snookville are a tolerably indus- 
trious and prosperous community, 
they manage to spend a large share 
of their time in gossip, and find in 
the ever-varying excitements of poli- 
tics and religion abundant occasion 
for quarrel and intrigue. To one 
not familiar with their habits, their 
severe language and the harsh judg- 
ments they entertain of each other 
might be supposed to lead to irre- 
concilable feuds. But this is rarely 
the case, for the simple reason that 
an irreconcilable feud is a very un- 
profitable investment of time and 
temper ; and men seldom hate each. 
other so much as to interfere with 
their prospects of being able to 
cheat one another. Of course the 
more rich and influential a man is, 
the more he can afford himself the 
In America, as 
in England, civility is a marketable 
commodity ; and I had frequent oc- 
casion to remark with admiration 
that my Van Snookville friends 
rarely permitted their warmth or 
indignation of feeling to interfere 
with their prospective pecuniary 
interests. 

Orange Zee said that, until we 
could increase our capital, our best 
chance of becoming respected in the 
village would be to join the Metho- 
dist Church, and get the better of 
the old man “ona trade.” He has 
therefore already become a “ class 
leader;” and in consequence of 
certain secret information regarding 
her father, conveyed to us by Dol- 
lie, we see a way by which we shall 
be enabled to obtain possession of 
a good deal of the old man’s pro- 
perty, without rendering ourselves 
liable to imprisonment. We are 
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indebted for the idea to Swomp, 
he pettifogging lawyer, who is 
he old man’s rival in _ politics 
and in piety, and who is to obtain 
a percentage on the whole amount 
resulting from the transaction. Af- 
ter we had obtained possession of 
the farm and of Dollie, we found 
that it would be necessary to im- 
prove our living accommodation ; 
and instead of building we deter- 
mined to buy a ready-made house 
which was for sale half a mile dis- 
tant, and move it to our own land— 
a proceeding which involved a great 
deal of the process known as “ dick- 
ering.” To dicker successfully, 
one must have a great aptitude for 
chewing straws and whitling. The 
great art is to force your opponent 
to be the first to put a value on the 
article to be bought or sold. You 
choose a morning when you are not 
busy, for it is ruinous to let any 
indication of anxiety or haste ap- 
pear. You walk slowly with your 
opponent to a fence-rail, and both 
sit leisurely across it, and chew 
straws thoughtfully. I say oppo- 
nent, because, in one sense, every 
man is your natural enemy—all the 
members of the community, whe- 
ther they are engaged in agriculture, 
commerce, or politics, being trained 
from their earliest infancy to prey 
upon each other’s pockets. You 
find yourself engaged in a gigantic 
game of grab (which means getting 
all you can, and giving as little as 
possible in return), and the weakest 
goes to the wall. Some win the game 
as bullies, others as sneaks; but 
you have very little chance unless 
you are either the one or the other. 
Moreover, it is important to re- 
member that if you do not treat 
every man with whom you have 
any dealings upon the assumption 
that he is botha liar and a rogue, 
he considers you a fool; nor is 
there the least danger of his feel- 
ings being wounded by your open- 
ly doubting and requiring proof 
of his most solemn asseverations. 
This entire absence on- your part 
of any gentlemanlike feeling excites 


his respect for your ‘“ smartness,” 
and leads him to doubt equally 
every statement made by you in 
return as the highest compliment 
he can pay you. I remember my 
first attempt at a trade was made 
in Dollie’s presence, and what I 
imagined were feelings of delicacy 
she called weakness, and my sense 
of honour she said was non sense,— 
a fossil sentiment which had its 
origin in ages fitly called “dark,” 
when idiots in armour devoted 
themselves to the protection of 
weak-minded women when they 
might have been making money, 
and sacrificed their material progress 
to an abstraction called Chivalry. 
I explained to Dollie that among 
the Anglo-Saxons on the other side 
of the Atlantic it was only con- 
sidered honourable to tell lies 
when they were necessary to screen 
the woman you had betrayed; 
and that, according to modern 
ideas of chivalry, it was not con- 
sidered important that you should 
respect the virtue of your friend’s 
wife, if you religiously paid him 
your gambling debts. Nor could 
I get this obtuse Dollie to admit 
that the unscrupulous pursuit of 
dollars by men of business in the 
New World, was a more degrading 
occupation than the unlicensed 
pursuit of women by men of pleas- 
ure in the Old. 

Orange Zee, who has an immense 
physique, trusts a good deal to his 
overbearing voice and manner in a 
trade, and it was amusing to hear 
him endeavour, by sheer force of 
will, to extort from little Deacon 
Brown a price for, his house, and to 
see the little Deacon wriggle, and 
writhe, and protest that he had 
not the faintest idea of how much it 
might be worth, that he had never 
sold a house in his life before, and 
that unless Orange Zee would make 
him an offer, he felt quite powerless 
and paralyzed. At least two hours 
elapsed before either of them would 
name a figure. I think it was Orange 
Zee who, in spite of his browbeating, 
was forced to name a sum, which - 
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so wounded the Deacon’s feelings, 
that he quietly rose and walked 
off without vouchsafing a word in 
reply, leaving our big Orange Zee 
ignominiously chewing his straw. 
In this game the little Deacon made 
the first score. It was protracted 
over many days with varying for- 
tunes, and might finally be consi- 
dered drawn, as I do not think we 
paid either too much or too little 
for the house. 

The next thing was to dicker 
with the ‘“house-mover” to trans- 
fer our new residence bodily on to 
our farm, which he did for a hun- 
dred dollars, with the assistance of 
an old broken-winded horse, a man, 
andaboy. The modus operandi is 
simple enough. You go into the 
woods and cut down two trees long 
enough to pass under the whole 
length of the building, which is 
of course of wood. By means of 
screws the house is raised from 
its under-pinning and placed up- 
on these timbers, which are in 
their turn placed upon wheels; 
the old horse walks round and 
works a sort of capstan fixed in 
the middle of the road, and at- 
tached by a rope to the house, 
which moves upon the wheels along 
planks placed under them as it 
slowly progresses. Most farmers 
in America are carpenters as well, 
and build their own houses without 
any assistance; but we were in a 
hurry, and Orange Zee had too 
great a contempt for my powers as 
an assistant for us to undertake it. 

The most expensive operation 
was the purchase of stock. Twenty- 
five cows at from 60 to 80 dollars 
apiece, made a considerable inroad 
into what the old man had left of 
our capital. 

Orange Zee and I work our whole 
farm of 100 acres without any help. 
We have a team for which we paid 
300 dollars, and a lumber-waggon 
and a mowing-machine, with 
ploughs, harrows, and other farm 
implements. Dollie has a German 


“help” called “Lizer,” who is n « 
considered worth more than = tc: 
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board until she can speak English. 
We are consoled for her stupidity 
by her cheapness. She and Dollie 
milk all the cows, make all the 
butter, wash all the clothes, bake 
all the bread, cook all the food, and 
mend and make a great part of our 
clothing, to say nothing of looking 
after the children and the house 
generally. 

We have a parlour with some or- 
naments made with dried ‘“ fall” 
leaves, and some cheap china 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and a 
picture worked by Dollie’s mamma 
in worsted-work. This room is kept 
carefully closed, and its finery 
covered up, excepting on the 
monthly occasions when Orange 
Zee, in his capacity of class leader, 
has a prayer-meeting in it. We 
live in the kitchen, out of which 
open two bedrooms, a buttery, a 
wood-shed, an attic staircase, and a 
cellar staircase, so that the walls 
may be said to be almost composed 
of doors. Lizer shares the attic 
with dried apples and empty trunks. 

The cooking is all done at a stove, 
not an open fireplace, a thing 
never to be seen in an American 
farmhouse. The staple articles of 
diet are pork and beans, and apple- 
sauce; besides which Dollie is an 
excellent hand at corn-bread and 
griddle-cakes. We get up at five, 
and Orange Zee and I go out.and do 
“the chores”—in other words, at- 
tend to the stock, draw water, and 
make Dollie’s fire, chop wood, &e. 
At six we breakfast, and at mid-day 
we dine, and at six we have supper 
and do our “chores” again. The 
quantity of things Dollie does by 
machinery is surprising. She washes 
with a.machine, and she dries with 
a machine, and she sews with a ma- 
chine, and can knit a pair of stock- 
ings in‘half an hour with a machine, 
and makes butter with a machine, 
and pares apples with a machine; 
and she “cans” tomatoes and sweet 
corn, and preserves blackberries, and 
saves wood-ashes, and makes soap 
with “lye” (which is water that 
has soaked through them), and 
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js a perfect repository of do- 
mestic receipts; and turns out 
on Sunday to go to meeting with 
a big ‘“‘chignon,” which she calls 
a “waterfall,” and a long train, 
as neatly chausée and gantée as if 
she lived on the Boulevards instead 
of on Beaver Lake. How she man- 
ages to effect these sudden and en- 
tire transformations is only one of 
the mysteries which attach to Dol- 
lie, and are a source of perpetual 
wonder and admiration to Orange 
Zee and myself. Then she takes 
in ‘The Revolution,’ and seems to 
me to have more advanced opinions 
on “ Woman’s Rights,” than Susan 
B. Anthony herself; and she reads 
‘The Radical’ regularly, and watches 
the new development of the religious 
idea of Boston with such keen relish 
that I sometimes suspect she is a 
secret contributor. I verily believe 
she is corresponding with those two 
strong-minded opponents of strin- 
gent ceremonial observances, Olive 
Logan and Eleanor Kirke, on the 
marriage question ; but she does not 
at present admit either Orange Zee 
or myself into her reasons for always 
going to the post-office herself for 
her letters. We have perfect confi- 
dence in her, and are waiting with- 
out alarm for the results. So long 
as she is the most efficient house- 
wife in the county we have no right 
to complain; and I believe that it is 
when she is on her knees scrubbing 
the floor that her most -brilliant in- 
spirations come to her, and suggest 
those abstruse problems of theology 
with which she occasionally plies 
Elder Fisher, much to that poor 
orthodox minister’s embarrassment. 
Notwithstanding all which, there is 
not a Sunday-school teacher in 
the district (pronounced deestrict), 
more universally respected and _ be- 
loved; and no “sewing bees” are 
80 popular as those which our 
pretty little Mrs. Dollie gives alter- 
nately with Orange Zee’s prayer- 
meetings in the front parlour. 
Upon these occasions the neigh- 
bouring farmers’ wives flock to the 
manufacture of our “pants” and 


petticoats, and discuss the latest 
inventions in sewing - machines 
and theology over an abundant 
supply of tea. Dollie is a speci- 
men of a new type developed 
since the race was transplanted 
to America, and is as peculiar to 
the soil as are the beavers which 
used formerly to inhabit. our lake ; 
and I believe, notwithstanding her 
regular attendance at Elder Fisher’s, 
see is surely but silently sapping the 
foundations of his theology in the 
minds of a large section of his con- 
gregation. Like the beavers afore- 
said, I sometimes think that Dollie 
acts entirely by instinct, and with- 
out any exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. She always speaks under 
some strong, quick impulse, which 
is irresistible to the listener. A 
beaver is taught by intuition how 
to make use of his tail: why should 
not the same intuition teach a 
woman how to use her tongue? 
The fact that it has never done so 
yet, does not cause me to despair. 
Since I have known Dollie I have 
become sanguine. Orange Zee and 
I both feel that she is rapidly devel- 
oping us into something, but we 
don’t yet know into what. Time 
will show. 

Meantime, like Dollie, we do as 
much farm-work as we can by 
machinery too. We have a sowing- 
machine and a mowing-machine 
and a reaping-machine. In the hot 
haying-time we mow before break- 
fast, and rake and cure our hay with 
horse-rakes and tedders, and load it 
by a patent process on to our waggon, 
and get our bright “Timothy” into 
our barn with another patent thing 
like a harpoon, the same afternoon. 
Think of that, you poor befogged 
farmers of the old country! The 
amount of hay that we two can cut, 
cure, and mow away in one day, is 
so great that I shall not mention it, 
lest you should imagine that I had 
been born as well as naturalized in 
America. We never stack it out- 
side, and have a hay-press of our 
own, which we work, as we do most 
things, by horse-power, and press 
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for our neighbours as well. We have 
a horse-power threshing- machine 
also, with which we thresh our 
neighbours’ grain at from four to 
eight cents a-bushel, and make a 
good thing of it; and by killing all 
our calves two days after they are 
born, and sending all our milk to the 
cheese-factory, we are able to con- 
tribute to the large cargoes of 
cheeses which annually cross the At- 
lantic for consumption in the British 
Isles. What old fogies you British 
farmers are not to kill your calves, 
and so save the milk ! 

Then Orange Zee can do almost 
anything he wants. with a plough 
and team; he _ has _ surface- 
drained all our farm with open 
ditches three feet deep with the 
plough alone. As for me, all my 
most brilliant inspirations in regard 
to agriculture have been suggested 
by the remarkable farming expe- 
riences published by Mr. Horace 
Greeley in the columns of the ‘ Tri- 
bune.’ I believe, in spite of Orange 
Zee’s knowledge, we should have 
been repeatedly ruined had it not 
been for the original ideas we de- 
rived from the lucubrations of that 
truly great man. Indeed, as I can’t 
be of much assistance to Orange 
Zee by my practical knowledge, 
I endeavour to make up for it 
theoretically by studying the rural 
‘ New-Yorker,’ ‘The Country Gen- 
tleman,’ and other agricultural 
journals. Had I been allowed to 
have my own way, I should have 
invested in a variety of advantage- 
ous patents, and entered upon a 
large scale upon experiments with 
all the numerous varieties of oats, 
potatoes, tomatoes, and other pro- 
duce which are warranted to make 
the fortunes of farmers courageous 
enough thus judiciously to risk 
their capital Among the varied 
occupations of Orange Zee, how- 
ever, he had passed a year of his life 
peddling patent rights, ‘and the in- 
formation he had thus acquired in 
regard to their value induced him 
invariably to prohibit my ever buy- 
ing one. This was a great trial 
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to me, for scarcely a week passed 
without some eloquent traveller 
calling, and offering for a few dol. 
lars the exclusive right to make 
and sell in the county stoves war. 
ranted to season as well as cook 
meat ; or fences which were cheaper 
and more durable than either wood 
or iron; or clothes-pegs which pos. 
sessed the remarkable property of 
drying the clothes as well as of at- 
taching them to the lines ; or light. 
ning-rods, which not only protected 
the house from lightning, but bot- 
tled up the electricity for private 
consumption ;—besides many other 
ingenious contrivances which mark- 
ed the fertility of the American 
brain. In fact I feel sure that, 
had it-not been for Orange Zee we 
might have become proprietors of 
many exclusive privileges which 
would have secured us a comfortable 
independence for our lives. I was 
confirmed in my opinion of my 
own good judgment and ability in 
these matters by overhearing my- 
self spoken of one day as a “good, 
clever sort of fellow.” As Dollie 
made the same remark in regard 
to the stupidest man in the neigh- 
bourhood, I afterwards discovered 
that a “clever fellow” signified 
here a “‘ good-natured fool.” After 
this personal application it was 
natural that the violent transform- 
ation which English words undergo 
after crossing the Atlantic should 
rouse my indignation. I once 
seemed to plunge a whole supper- 
table into a douche-bath, because I 
remarked that a species of porridge 
called Graham Mush was “nasty.” 
I do not yet know the exact mean- 
ing of this awful word, but it is 
evidently something more than the 
opposite of nice; and certain it is, 
that this cock-and-bull account of 
farm-life in America will be called 
there a ‘“‘ Rooster-and-Ox ”’ story. 
Besides our agricultural opera- 
tions, we are called upon as good 
citizens to devote some of our at- 
tention to politics. The election of 
the town officers every year is an 
occasion of great excitement 
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intrigue. It is here that the youth- 
ful American mind acquires the 
rudiments of that exalted statesman- 
ship, which finds its full fruition 
in the adroit achievement of great 
state or national financial frauds. 
A “State” in America is divided 
into counties and towns; the towns 
are in fact rural districts, each one 
large enough for. half-a-dozen ordi- 
nary English country parishes; in 
each town there may be one or more 
villages or hamlets, though the vil- 
lages properly so called, require char- 
ters of incorporation giving them 
municipal officers and independent 
local government. Where there is no 
such village incorporation, the town 
chooses annually its own officers: 
these consist of town supervisor, 
road commissioner, sheriff, con- 
stables, &c. Politics may thus be 
said to be brought into the minutest 
details of every man’s daily life. 

For instance, Orange Zee, vowing 
vengeance against the old man, 
Dollie’s father, and being also 
animated by the desire to attain 
the. first round of the ladder by 
which he might possibly ultimately 
climb to the presidential chair at 
Washington, determined to put 
himself forward as the Republican 
candidate for the exalted office of 
town constable. In pursuance of 
which design Orange Zee donned his 
go-to-meeting coat, and after con- 
sulting Swomp, who was going him- 
self to run for supervisor on the 
Republican ticket, drove to several 
of the leading Republican farmers, 
and announced to them that he had 
been so urgently pressed by his 
friends to have his name put upon 
the ticket as constable, that he had 
reluctantly consented, and that he 
would consider it a favour if they 
would support him. Meantime 
Swomp having held a private 
caucus of his friends at one of the 
“stores” in the village, decided 
upon the list of officers which they 
would-offer to the Republican party 
in opposition to the list headed by 
the old man, who comes forward 
as Republican candidate in opposi- 
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tion toSwomp. A few days after, all 
the Republicans in the town rally 
to the Republican tavern, where 
Swomp’s supporters hand each arri- 
val a ticket containing his own name 
at the top, and Orange Zee’s name 
at the bottom; and the old man’s 
supporters hand each arrival a list 
with his name at the top: on receiv- 
ing which the voters plunge into 
an inner room reeking with human- 
ity, smoke, and profanity, where 
all the respective candidates and 
their supporters are struggling round 
a table, at which are seated the 
scrutineers ; and after a day of con- 
fusion and excitement, Swomp’s 
supporters announce triumphantly 
that they have carried their ticket, 
and Orange Zee returns to our long- 
ing arms, covered with dust and 
glory, and smelling of whisky. But 
this is only a preliminary stage. 
The Democrats go through the same 
form a few days afterwards, and 
then both political parties having 
thus decided on their tickets, try 
issues with each other. It is only 
to be expected that a number 
of the old man’s supporters, dis- 
gusted with their defeat, vote De- 
mocratic; but then a number of 
Democrats on the same ground 
vote Republican—so the one set 
of malcontents about balance the 
other. ‘Still the issue is as uncer- 
tain as it is in England, because a 
vote in America is worth as much 
money as it is in England, though 
it is only for the State, or United 
States Legislatures that they are 
worth paying for in money : in their 
local elections the consideration ig 
various, and may be illustrated by 
Orange Zee’s own proceedings. He 
having a marvellous faculty for 
diving into the private affairs of his 
fellow -townsmen, went to some 
who had large amounts owing to 
them, and promised if they would 
vote for him, to collect their debts 
in his capacity of constable, and 
charge them nothing for it; and he 
went to others who he knew were 
overwhelmed with debts, and pro- 
mised that if they would vote for 
H 
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him he would always give them 
warning before he came to distrain, 
so as to enable them to convey 
their goods away in time: in fact 
Orange Zee managed so to impress 
people with the extent of the powers 
which he could wield to benefit 
those who voted for him, and to in- 
jure his opponents, that many who 
voted Democratic scored out the 
constables nominated on their own 
ticket, and substituted Orange Zee’s 
name. Thus it happened that 
although the Democratic . ticket 
was finally elected, and Swomp 
and the old man both defeated, 
Orange Zee came in triumphantly 
at the tail of the Democrats; thus 
in these early days proving polit- 
ical capacity of a very high order, 
and inspiring both Dollie and me 
with great expectations for the 
future. I did not then know that 
Orange Zee had n life as a 


boot-black in the lobby at Albany, 
and thus at a tender age had im- 
bibed, as it were, through the soles 


of eminent politicians, those first 
principles which he was turning 
to such excellent account. Where 
life is one gigantic system of 
barter, one of the earliest lessons to 
be learnt is, how much one’s social 
position, political influence, — pro- 
fessional knowledge, and religious 
standing, are severally worth ‘on a 
trade.” Take the case of Gouge 
who was elected Democratic town 
supervisor against Swomp and 
the old man. Gouge was a 
director of the Van Snookville and 
Boghole Branch Railway. The 
V.S. and B.B.R. is Democratic ; 
no Republican conductors, porters, 
and breaksmen need apply. At 
the State elections the V.S. and 
B.B.R. vote Democratic to a man; 
and the nomination of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for our Congres- 
sional district may practically be 
said to rest with the President and 
Board of the V.S.. and B.B.R. 
Gouge had been first a porter, then 
@ conductor, and finally had run a 
wild-cat on said railway with such 
Success that he was promoted to 
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station-master. To run a wild-cat 
for any length of time on a single 
line without an accident, requires 
both skill and daring. A wild-cat ig 
a sort of extra goods train that has 
no stated times for running, but 
dodges from one station to another 
between the regular trains when- 
ever the line happens to be vacant, 
and the engineer thinks he can 
reach the next station before an 

train’ leaves it, and go fast enc 
not to be overtaken by the light 
ning express behind him. Meta- 
phorically, Gouge had run a wild- 
cat all his life; he had a wonderful 
faculty of dodging past people on 
his upward career. He knew g0 
well the value of his position ag 
station - master, that though his 
salary was only a thousand dollars 
a-year, he managed by dexterous 
trading to exchange the information, 
opportunities, and power which his 
position gave him, for over twenty 
thousand dollars in two years, 
Gouge it was who saw how much 
money was to be made by a hotel 
at the depot; and he sent for his 
brother, who was a_hotel-keeper, 
and promised to secure the privitaas 
of the hotel to him, on condition 
that he should receive a share of 
the profits; and so he introduced 
Gouge junior to the President, who 
saw no objection to the scheme, 
provided he had another share in 
the profits. So the President and 
the two Gouges share the profits of 
the hotel between them. In the 
same way he secured a valuable 
railway contract for the leading 
Democrat in Van Snookville, upon 
the understanding that he should 
command the whole vote whenever 
he required it, a few refractory De- 
mocrats being ‘“‘ squared” with small 
shares in the contract, and the 
whole helping to swell the political 
influence of the President of the 
V.S. and B.B.R., who received be- 
sides a large pecuniary share in the 
profits of the contract. And s0 
Gouge quietly slipped with his 
twenty thousand dollars from being 
station-master into the proprietor- 
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ship of the ‘Van Snookville Demo- 
crat,’ which paper he worked so 
successfully for the interest of the 
railway and the Democratic party 
in general, and himself in particu- 
lar, that when the Van Snookville 
National Bank was started, the 
voice of public opinion unanimously 

inted to Gouge as president; and 
Gouge finding himself, to use his 
own words, ‘reluctantly forced into 
this position of responsibility -and 
prominence by his appreciative 
fellow-townsmen” (who are by this 
time so completely cowed by him, 
that they are afraid to call their 
souls their own), runs that flourish- 
ing institution, the First National 
Bank of Van Snookville, as he did 
the wild-cat, entirely for his own 
benefit. Is there any wonder there- 
fore that, though the majority of 
the population of Van Snookville 
is Republican, by some mysterious 
dispensation the vote of the town 
is always largely Democratic? for 
could not Gouge, who is President 
of the First National Bank, Direc- 
tor of the V.S. and B.B.R., town 
supervisor, proprietor of the ‘ Van 
Snookville Democrat,’ part _—_- 
tor of the Van Snookville Railway 
Hotel, and joint-owner with his son, 
who “runs it,” of the principal 
store in the village, with one half 
of the population in debt to his 
bank, and the other half dependent 
in some form or other on the V.S. 
and B.B.R.,— could not Gouge, I 
say, bring such terrific pressure to 
bear upon any luckless individual 
who ventured to thwart his sove- 
reign will, that life in Van Snook- 
ville would be a burden to him? If 
Gouge wants to force a public road 
across a man’s field, all he has to do 
is to tell the judge, who owes his 
election to Gouge’s influence, that 
he had better appoint assessors pre- 
pared to ‘“‘lay’’ the road thus, and do 
his (Gouge’s) will, or he need never 
more hope to dispense justice in 
that neighbourhood. Gouge’s life 
seems bent on the invention of 
political and social screws, and in- 
struments of moral torture; and as 


all the functionaries are elected, 
and he practically controls the elec- 
tions, he manages to work the elec- 
tors and the elected against each 
other with such adroitness, that the 
gn he wields may be said to 

e absolute. Providentially Gouge 
drinks! Van Snookville, as ungrate- 
ful as her rival Paris, to the man 
to whom she owes, if not her beau- 
ty, at least her prosperity, — Van 
Snookville, less bold than her “‘irre- 
concilable” sister, is afraid to vote 
“no” against her oppressor, but 
finds a grateful solace in the conso- 
latory reflection that he drinks. For 
a week at a time whisky renders 
Gouge unable to rule over us 
Then Swomp, who is perpetual 
arch-grand knight of the Good 
Templars, rallies his sons of tem- 
perance, and the leading church 
members enter into deep mysterious 
conclave as to the best means of 
ridding themselves from the hated 
yoke of Gouge. 

The old man and Swomp sink 
their religious and trading animosi- 
ties to combine against the com- 
mon enemy; and a holy alliance is 
formed between the Methodists and 
Baptists, which results in the an- 
nouncement that Splurge, the great 
revivalist preacher, will shortly ar- 
rive, to. quicken the slumbering con- 
sciences of the Van Snookvilleites ; 
and the junior members of the com- 
munity, of both sects and sexes, 
look forward with some little flut- 
ter of excitement to the prospect’ 
of “a protracted meeting,” and un- 
limited opportunities of flirtation. 
It is — that by a tremendous 
effort religion and morality 
Gouge may be crushed. I did not 
take any part in the revival myself, 
because Dollie did not approve of 
it, and she only allowed Orange Zee 
to go because he said he ought to 
be there in his capacity of town 
constable; but his real object was 
to act as spy upon Swomp and the 
old man, report their machina- 
tions against to that accom- 
plished operator and boon-com- 
panion. Orange Zee, you see, did 
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not believe that the great Gouge 
could be crushed, even by a 
Splurge, although that  distin- 
guished divine likened him to a 
roaring lion seeking whom he could. 
devour, and called upon his hearers 
to “‘ flee from him and his contracts, 
and his newspaper, and his hotel, 
and his store, and all his works.” 
During the fortnight that the 
protracted meeting lasted, all farm- 
ing operations were suspended. It 
took. place at a season of the year 
when work was not pressing, and 
day after day waggon-loads of old 
and young of both sexes, in their 
best costume, drove up alternate- 
ly to the Methodist and Baptist 
churches; and the voice of Splurge 
might be heard for some distance 
down the village street exhorting 
his hearers to come forward to ‘the 
mourners’ bench.” Here those who 
had been most powerfully acted 
upon made their confession and 
their profession, and from that time 
forward they were said to have 
“got” or “ experienced religion.” 
The exact number of persons who 
“got religion” during this visit of 
Splurge’s was afterwards published 
among those interesting heart-stat- 
istics, if I may be allowed the 
phrase, which are to be found in 
those spare columns which the re- 
ligious journals do not devote to 
abusing each other. It is quite an 
interesting study to turn over a file 
of these, and add up the total of 
broken and contrite hearts that 
have resulted during the year from 
the labours of the various Splurges 
all over the country, and to read 
how bitter these rival Splurges 
sometimes get with one another, 
and hew jealous of each other’s 
special gifts, and how furious are 
the feuds which arise from the 
difficulty of sharing the spoil. Even 
now the war which resulted from 
the Van Snookyille revival is still 
raging, for Swomp declared that 
the old man had. persuaded a 
number of those who intended. to’ 
“‘ experience” Methodist religion, to 
join the Baptist Church; whereas 
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it had been clearly understood, be. . 
fore Splurge’s arrival, that all the 
broken hearts he made were to be 
divided equally between the two 
denominations ; but: the fact is, on, 
a trade, whether it be in human con: 
sciences or anything. else, the old. 
man is always more than a match 
for Swomp. 

The practical inconvenience. of 
this revival was, that its influence. . 
was not confined to quickening the 
consciences only of those who bene: 
fited by it; they seemed to get 
quicker all over; One young man, 
before he got religion, with whom. 
I was dickering for a horse, posi- 
tively assured me he had paid 200: 
dollars for it,'and could not sell it 
to me for less. Our trade was inter-. 
rupted by Splurge for a fortnight, 
and at the end of :it he had under-. 
gone the quickening process, and 
swore as positively he had paid 
245 dollars for the animal. 

This is only one illustration. « I 
did not know of. a single instance 
of greater honesty in trade after 
the revival than before it. It never. 
once seemed to occur to two men: 
of contrite spirit to say to each 
other, ‘‘Come now, we have per) 
sistently thought everything worth 
whatever we could get for it, irre- 
spective of its intrinsic value, and 
have considered false representa- 
tion in regard to articles we. had 
for sale a merely venial offence; let 
us, now that we have got religion, 
never try to get more for any- 
thing than it is honestly worth,” 
If even Splurge cannot venture to 
recommend people when they are- 
asked for their coats to give their 
cloaks also, without extinguishing 
himself and his popularity as an 
imparter of the Christian religion 
for ever, let him, atleast, suggest 
that, when a man asks for your coat, 
you should not turn upon him and 
strip him naked as an evidence of. 
Christian “smartness.” .O my 
dear Splurge, Iam sorry to have-to 
tell you that my experience. has 
been that the sooner men get over 
the effects of your labours on their 
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consciences, the more I like to deal 
with them; and I would also ven- 
ture to suggest that it is very diffi- 
cult to give to others what you 
have not got yourself. 

Orange Zee did not get religion, 
but he got a good deal of useful in- 
ormation, by the dexterous manage- 
ment of which he hopes .to increase 
his social and political influence, 
and thus rise to higher spheres. of 
usefulness. 

I do not mean to divulge what 

these are—in fact I am at this 
moment interrupted by a piece of 
intelligence which for a time will 
disturb our domestic arrangements, 
and which involves to no small de- 
gree the future happiness both of 
Orange Zee and myself. I have be- 
fore alluded to the remarkably phi- 
losophical and speculative character 
of Dollie’s mind, and that we have 
both been conscious that her ad- 
vanced habits of thought were not 
unlikely to produce a strong influ- 
ence upon us. She has just im- 
_parted to us the important discovery 
that she has married the wrong 
Smith. I need not say that we 
saw it both in the same light in- 
stantly. Why it never flashed upon 
us before during the last five years 
it is useless to attempt to inquire. 
It was the real solution of a great 
domestic problem, which, like Col- 
umbus’s egg, we had missed from 
its extreme simplicity. 

As the laws of divorce in the 
State in which we are now residing 
interfere in the most absurd and 
arbitrary manner with the private 
matrimonial arrangements of its 
citizens, we have determined at 
once to proceed to the more en- 
lightened State of Indiana, and 


have telegraphed to have the prelim- 
inary measures taken ; this will en- 
able us to start to-morrow. Dollie, 
who has made herself acquainted 
with the whole course of proceed- 
ings, assures us that in that State 
the ceremony of divorce by mutual 
consent will not occupy above half 
an hour, and she then wishes to pro- 
ceed to New York to have the mar- 
riage ceremony performed by at 
least two leading liberal divines. 
She is strongly inclined in favour 
of Mr. Ward Beecher and Mr. Froth- 
ingham. She says she does not care 
so much about the mere ceremony, 
but she wishes to commit those 
influential men to a great principle. 
Orange Zee asked her stupidly 
whether she thought it likely she 
would eyer change back again. 
Dollie, of course, told him to mind 
his own business, Orange Zee said 
he thought it was his business; but 
his mind is so little able to rise 
above. the ordinary interests of 
every day life, that we never attend 
to what he says on these more pro- 
found questions, Whether I am 
the Smith from whom Dollie, is go- 
ing to be divorced, or the Smith 
to whom she is going to be married, 
is not a matter of the smallest in- 
terest to my readers, I. may tell 
them what happens to us in Indiana 
and New York, or I may not, on 
some future occasion; but I can’t 
know till it is over whether it will 
be worth telling. Meantime, of 
this the public may rest assuredl 
that Orange Zee, Dollie, and I, al- 
have the strongest possible affec, 
tion, esteem, and admiration for 
each other, and are all profoundly 
indifferent to anything the world 
may think of us. 
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Tue Land Bill for Ireland, sub- 
ject to few and these unimportant 
alterations, has been carried in the 
House of Commons. Looking to 
the nature of the measure and to 
the composition of that assembly, a 
different issue was not to be ex- 
pected; and now the Lords are 
warned that if they presume seri- 
ously to meddle with it, they must 
take the consequences. It seems to 
us that in repeating this threat too 
often Mr. Gladstone exhibits more 
of courage than discretion. There 
are symptoms abroad that his hold 
upon his party may not be quite 
so firm as he persuades himself that 
it is. The gentlemen of whom to 
a great extent it is composed en- 
tertain views of their own on most 
subjects. They took service under 
him two years ago, not because by 
the exercise of a towering intellect 
he constrained them to do so, but be- 
cause in his eagerness to win their 
most sweet voices he declared himself 
willing to do their work. His elec- 
tioneering speeches in Lancashire, 
his replies to deputations that wait- 
ed upon him in London, the miser- 
able exhibition that he made of 
himself on the hustings at Green- 
wich,—all alike announced a readi- 
ness on his part to enter, for the 
sake of place, on a policy of organic 
change. For this reason it was that 
the promoters of organic change— 
Irish Ultramontanes, Scotch Pres- 
byterians, English Dissenters, and 
infidels of every shade—took him 
up and carried him into office. 
And they keep him in office be- 
cause hitherto he has executed his 
part of the covenant in good faith, 
just as; they will continue to sus- 
tain him there so long as they see 
reason to believe that the work 
pleases him—that he has not grown 
weary over it. But let him exhibit 
any sign, be it ever so obscure, of 
dissatisfaction with the task to 
which they have set him, and that 


moment a spirit as far removed 
from subseryiency as may be shows 
itself among them. How undigni- 
fied is his attitude at the moment 
of our writing in regard to the 
Primary Education Bill! How far 
removed from. that which should 
distinguish the Prime Minister of 
the Queen of England is his con- 
duct on the Universities Tests Bill! 
The former of these measures, ag 
Mr. Forster originally Crepe it, 
was clearly not intended too much 
to fayour the Church. This the 
Dissenters understood; for they 
accepted it cheerfully, the infidel 
portion of Mr, Gladstone’s adher- 
ents alone lifting up their voices 
against it. But no sooner did it 
appear that Churchmen were pre 
pared to take it as a compromise, 
and to make the most of it, than, 
one by one, Mr. Gladstone’s Non- 
conformist allies began likewise to 
discover faults in it. How did he 
act in the case? Either the meas- 
ure was 4 just and a wise measure, 
as originally propounded, or it was 
not. If it was not wise and just, 
why did he allow Mr. Forster to 
bring it forward? If it was just 
and wise, why did he not press 
the matter to an issue? Because 
though sure of a victory, he must 
have owed his success to the sup- 
port of a Conservative opposition; 
and he deliberately preferred sacri- 
ficing what he felt to be the right 
thing rather than face the incon- 
venience of a split in his own party. 
Well timed and richly merited was 
the sarcasm with which Mr. Disraeli 
overwhelmed iim after he had 
avowed his inability to act like an 
honest man. For our own part, 
we are not prepared to say that the 
measure, as last revised, may not, 
with a few alterations in committee, 
be rendered quite as gainful to reli- 
gion, and therefore to the Church, 
as it promised to be when first pro- 
posed. Still the issue, if it come to 
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pass, will be an accidental good, 
for which the country owes the 
Prime Minister nothing. He would 
have stuck to his original pro- 
gramme if he could. The great 
party of which he appears to be 
the head would not allow him to 
stick to it; and he stultifies him- 
self in. order not to break with 
them. 

Again, his behaviour in the 
matter of the Universities Tests 
Bill is neither less discreditable in 
itself nor more hard to be ac- 
counted for. Sir John Coleridge’s 
scheme went as far to sever the 
connection between the. Univer- 
sities and the Church as the more 
aristocratic or Whig portion of the 
supporters of the Goredehment ap- 
proved. If we may credit what he 
himself has said, both in public 
and in private, it went beyond Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal convictions. 
But the section below the gangway, 
and their supporters out of doors, 
suddenly discover that reservations 
are made in it of which they dis- 
approve, and they tell their leader 
frankly that they will not stop 
where he desires to halt. Upon 
this the University Tests Bill is, 
at the eleventh hour, hung up, 
that the First Minister of the 
Crown may try whether it be pos- 
sible to mediate between rival 
factions. Was such a thing ever 
heard of before, as that the head 
of the Administration should avow 
his inability to go on with a well- 
considered piece of legislation till 
he should have taken counsel 
with certain persons—not his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, nor even 
members of either House of Par- 
liament, but mere outsiders? No. 
Mr. Gladstone may flatter himself, 
or believe his flatterers of the daily 
and weekly press when they tell 
him, that he is the most powerful 
Minister that England has seen in 
modern times. And it cannot be 
denied that he is, or appears to be, 
at the head of the largest majority 
which, since the passing of the Re- 
form Act of 1832, any English Min- 
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ister could command; but he com- 
mands his majority just as far as, and 
not further than, Faust in Goethe's 
noble story could be said to com- 
mand Mephistopheles. Let him go 
on proposing measure after _mea- 
sure, each more ‘subversive than 
the last of society as it has hereto- 
fore subsisted among us, and he 
shall never lack support enough to 
carry him over whatever resistance 
an enfeebled Conservative opposi- 
tion may present. But one single 
step backwards—-one palpable 
token of dismay in contemplating 
the future—one overt attempt to 
hold his hand when the oppor- 
tunity of striking home at the 
great institutions of the country is 
presented,—and his sceptre passes 
from him. We venture to predict, 
in this his day of hollow yet 
dazzling supremacy, that by some 
process or another — probabl 

sooner than either he or we anti- 
cipate—things will be brought to 
this pass; because, in spite of all 


>the mischief he has done, we 


believe that Mr. Gladstone still has 
a conscience. But the crisis, if it 
come, as we anticipate that it will, 
through the pressure of conscience 
at last fairly awakened, may come 
at a time and under circumstances 
which make repentance only the 
more bitter because it is vain. 
Necker in great part, Mirabeau 
altogether, headed, with a view to 
guide, the flood so long, that its 
violence carried them clean away. 
They both strove to undo their own 
handiwork, with what results to 
their country and themselves we 
need not here stop to explain. 

The Irish Landbill is now, how- 
ever, out of the House of Commons. 
It has got into a place where, if 
it be not dealt with as its intrinsic 
merits deserve, it will at all events 
be carefully dissected, and _pro- 
bably in its details’ considerably 
improved by the process. We are, 
therefore, at liberty to speak both 
of it and of the treatment which it - 
is about to receive with perfect 
freedom. Yet let us guard our- 
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selves against being misunderstood. 
Nobody expects the Lords, certainly 
we do not expect them, to work 
impossibilities. They cannot, how- 
ever much they may desire to do so, 
reject the Bill. True, they may be- 
lieve it to be in its tendencies as 
revolutionary to the full as that 
which became law last session. 
But, if it were even more palpably 
so than it is, and if the whole 
world saw that it was so, the Lords 
are restrained from throwing it out 
by considerations more weighty 
than the fear of a collision with 
the Commons. Last year, if it 
had been possible for them to 
dare the contest, they could have 
boasted that they took the field 
on purely public grounds. What 
was the severance of the Church 
from the State in Ireland to 
them, considered either as a dis- 
tinct branch of the Legislature 
or as a body of great landed pro- 
prietors? The plunder of the Irish 
Establishment took away nothing 


from them as individuals, and on’ 


their Chamber it had no more se- 
rious effect than to deprive them 
when assembled thereof the advice 
and countenance of four prelates. 
But this Irish Land Bill—who can 
deny that it touches their personal 
interests very closely, not alone in 
the new relations which it will im- 
mediately establish between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, but in 
the precedent which it will afford 
for extending the same or similar 
relations between the two classes 
elsewhere? It is clear, therefore, 
that if they took the bull by the 
horns and threw the measure out, 
they would lay themselves open to 
the charge, which their enemies 
would at once bring against them, 
that they were actuated by purely 
selfish motives. The country might 
or, might not support them in the 
procedure. We are very much in- 
clined to think that England and 
Scotland would. But in Ireland 
there would ensue an agitation 
more violent than any which we 
have yet seen, involving, without 


doubt, much loss of life, and ep- 
tirely unsettling the public mind. 
It will not do for the House of 
Lords to incur the risk of bringing 
on evils such as these. The influ. 
ence of the House on the course of 
general legislation is too important 
to be put in jeopardy on an oceca- 
sion like the present. To preserve 
it untouched is of greater import- 
ance to the country than the pass. 
ing or the rejection of any particular 
measure; and they do well to keep 
that truth steadily in their minds, 

The line which the Conservative 
Lords have taken in regard to the 
Trish Land Bill is therefore the best 
that, under existing circumstances, 
stood open to them. They do not 
profess to be blind to the extent of 
the sacrifice that is required of them, 
yet they make it ungrudgingly. 
This tone of generous self-abnega- 
tion is conspicuous throughout the 
whole of the Duke of Richmond's 
opening address. He does not, in- 
deed, in replying to Lord Granville, 
spare the inconsistencies of his 
opponents; on the contrary, he 
shows, by quotations from their 
speeches, not yet a year old, how 
very far they have declined from 
the principles and opinions of 
which they were once the adyo- 
cates. Yet even this operation, 
not under any circumstances agree- 
able to the persons operated upon, 
is performed with as much of 
gentleness as of force. The Duke 
of Richmond, in this his first par- 
liamentary battle, has shown that 
he is in every respect qualified to 
lead a party composed of English 
gentlemen. We shall not, however, 
do justice to this great debate—for 
a great debate it was, in spite of 
the well-worn subject on which it 
turned—if we confine our attention 
to the proposals made by Lord 
Granville on the one hand, and the 
Duke of Richmond’s reception of 
them on the other. Let us look a 
little farther ahead, and observe 
how Lord Dufferin comes to the 
support of his leader: 

“« T would ask permission still further 
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to trespass on your attention while I 
gay a few words with respect to those 
portions of the bill which do raise seri- 
ous questions—the legalisation of ten- 
ant-right, and the clauses giving tothe 
tenant-at-will compensation for evic- 
tion. I know very well that I have 
been denounced, in Ireland at all 
events, as the implacable enemy of 
tenant-right. Iadmit that I have done 
my best to explain, sometimes to your 
lordships, sometimes to the public, and 
certainly to my own tenants, the great 
mischiefs arising out of the abuse of the 
tenant-right custom ; and, although it 
mayappear almost presumptuous in me 
to say 80, I cling to those opinions with 
greater tenacity than ever. The light 
thrown on the subject by what has oc- 
_curred inParliament and elsewhere,has 
only confirmed my previous convictions. 
Let me, however, remind the House 
what those convictions were, and that I 
am not a blind unreasoning opponent 
of that custom which many excellent 
persons uphold, and which some land- 
lords even take pride in having intro- 
duced upon their properties. Before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons I was questioned very closely 
as to the opinions which I held on this 
subject, and I admitted freely that the 
custom had been instrumental in stim- 
ulating to an enormous extent the in- 
dustry of the people of Ireland, and had 
given them an interest and a delight in 
the cultivation of the soil which was 
hardly to be met with in any other 
part of the world. With these modifi- 
cations and reserves, however, I admit 
that I regard tenant-right with extreme 
disfavour. And notwithstanding the 
very strong opinion which has been ex- 
pressed bymynoble friend the noble earl 
behind me, I think I will undertake to 
show him, if he honours me with a visit 
at Clandeboye, that the exceptional 
prosperity of Ulster is not to be attri- 
buted to the custom of tenant-right. 
On the contrary, I believe that the 
reason why Ulster, under conditions 
equally favourable to the development 
of its agricultural prosperity, is inferior 
to Aberdeenshire or any other corre- 
sponding county in Scotland is that the 
energies and industry of the people of 
Ulster have been weighted by this tax 
or differential duty from which their 
fellow-subjects in Scotland were free— 
a duty which the champions of this 
custom take a pride in estimating at 
£20,000,000 sterling.” 


This is pretty well from a mem- 
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ber of the Administration, which 
brings in a bill to establish “Ten- 
ant Right,” and to legalise the 
Ulster custom, which nobody pro- 
fesses himself able to define. But 
more remains behind. 


“T admit,” goes on the noble lord, 
“that a portion of this money (this 
£20,000,006 of which I am speaking), 
I admit that a portion of this money, 
in all probability, is an encroachment 
on the legitimate expectation of a rise 
of rent on the part of the landlord ; and, 
on the other hand, that this custom 
has acquired for the tenancy of Ireland 
an exceptional amount of security. 
The first consideration is hardly one 
that is likely to recommend the custom 
itself to the approval of your lordships ; 
while, as regards the second .considera- 
tion, Iam perfectly convinced that, if 
it had not been for this red-herring in 
the shape of tenant-right which has 
been drawn across their noses, so good 
are the relations between landlords and 
tenants in Ulster that, if the tenants 
had only insisted upon it, without hav- 
ing to pay one halfpenny for it, they 
would have succeeded in obtaining 
from the landlords a much better, more 
reasonable, and more business-like 
security than they now possess under 
this custom, under which, having 
received all that they are legally 
entitled to, they will only be able to 
obtain the caput mortuum of the capital 
which they have laid out upon the soil. 
Trace the difference between a Scotch 
tenant and an Irish tenant. The 
Scotch tenant takes a lease at a fair 
rent, and if he has £500 over and above 
what is necessary, he stocks the farm 
or invests the money, or, at the worst, 
puts it into a savings-bank,which gives 
him back his principal with interest 
upon it. The Ulster tenant obtains 
the farm without a lease, at a high rent 
—for the friends of the custom urge, 
though I cannot coincide with them, 
that this custom does not prejudice the 
rent paid—and, in addition, he pays 
£500 to somebody who goes off to 
America. The only chance, therefore, 
of his recouping himself for this outlay 
is when he, in turn, either voluntarily, 
or through the force of circumstances, 
gives up his farm ; and the market in 
which he sells, as the Ulster farmers 
become more intelligent and better ac- 
quainted with business pri nciples, will, 
in all probability, be afalling one. Of 
course, having said thus much—for no- 
thing would induce me to stifle my con- 
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victions on this point—I may be asked 
‘Why do you agree to the legalisation 
of a principle of which you entertain so 
bad an opinion?’ Well, my lords, I 
reply that I do so for the same reason 
that if I were a judge I should order 
out to instant execution any person 
found guilty of murdering an illegiti- 
mate infant. It is no use disputing 
about its paternity ; the creature is 
there, and it has a right to the protec- 
tion of the law.” 


Not less conclusive is the reasoning 
of this colleague of Lord Granville 
and Mr. Gladstone against the 


claim for compensation of the new 
comer who, being an entire stranger 
to the landlord, takes a farm over 
from the original tenant, and is 
by-and-by evicted. 


“ Turning from these considerations, 
I will say a few words with respect to 
that portion of the Bill which affects a 
great mass of the Irish tenantry. All 
the changes carry with them the sanc- 
tion of equity, and are consistent with 
previous legislative proposals, but to 
say that a man who yesterday had 
no connection with the land, who has 
dropped on it from America, or from 
the clouds, who never spent a farthing 
on it, who has been inducted into a 
house by the landlord, and put in pos- 
session of a field in a high state of cul- 
tivation, should have a claim against 
the landlord to the amount of a fourth 
or a fifth of the fee-simple, does appear 
an act of extraordinary power on the 
part of Parliament, and may, on first 
consideration, be considered as incon- 
sistent with the rights of property.” 


And again, of Mr. Bright’s clause, 
the same member of the ‘Govern- 
ment observes — 


“ As to the purchase clauses, I do 
not imagine that any serious opposition 
will be raisedtothem. They certainly 
are not altogether free from objection, 
but, at the same time, the application of 
the expenditure is so zealously hedged 
in and guarded and qualified, that the 
chances of miscarriage have been re- 
duced to a minimum. Of course, the 
chief danger is that in process of time 
the State should lapse into the position 
of landlord with regard to the great 
mass of the Irish people. But, on the 
one hand, it is to be remembered that 
the would-be purchaser, having to pro- 
vide a considerable portion of the pur- 
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chase-money himeelf, that prelimi 
will have the effect of contracting the 
area overwhich the experimentis likely 
to be made ; and, secondly, none but 
responsible men will be able to take 
advantage of the opportunity thus af. 
forded. The additional payments wil] 
be always a diminishing quantity, and 
at the very outset will be covered 
the annual letting value of the land; 
and, consequently, the State will stand 
towards these people rather in the posi- 
tion of a rent-charger or mortgage 
than of a landlord, which, of course, is 
a much less obnoxious relationship, 
To my mind, a far greater danger éx- 
ists in the possible contingency that, 
after purchasers have acquired, as they 
ultimately must do, a limited proprie- 
torship over these holdings, they may 
be tempted to subdivide and sublet. 
Anybody who knows anything of Ire. 
land must acknowledge that this is no 
imaginary danger. There are two 
things, however, to be remembered— 
first, that by a process of natural se. 
lection the Bill only extends to those 
who have already shown that they are 
acquainted with the mischiefs and in- 
conveniences of subletting their hold- 
ings,instead of providing their children 
with other means of making their way 
in life ; secondly, that thirty-five years 
are to elapse before a single acre of 
land can be severed from the remainder 
of the land with which it has become 
incorporated under the operation of the 
Bill. Between this and then there isa 
very reasonable prospect that the feel- 
ing in respect of this important matter, 
which has already be, to take root 
in the minds of the Irish peasantry, 
will have impressed itself still further 
on their understanding, and by the 
time the inchoate purchaser becomes 
the owner in fee that a very strong feel- 
ing in favour of primogeniture will 
have been created in the minds of Mr. 


‘Bright’s peasant proprietary. Of 


course, whether this is so or not, would 
in a great degree depend on the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic clergy. It 
the Roman Catholic clergy are desir- 
ous of encouraging the growth of a 
well-to-do and prosperous community, 
of discouraging improvident marria. 
ges, and of fostering the creation of 
an independent and wealthy middle 
class, there can be no doubt that 
their influence will be thrown into 
the scale of economic progress. If, on 
the other hand, they should be of opin- 
ion that their own position will be 
strengthened and the revenues of the 
Church better supplied by an increasing 
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pulation, and the multitudinous con- 
tributions of penurious millions, then I 
admit that a very great danger is to be 
apprehended from this portion of the 
Bill. But, notwithstanding the some- 
what ominous recommendation which 
has been received from a section of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, that tenants 
under this Bill should be allowed to 
subdivide their property ad libitum, I 
am perfectly convinced that, in the long 
run, the dictates of common sense and 
common honesty in this matter will 
meet with recognition and approval.” 


The Roman Catholic clergy, as 
all who have any acquaintance with 
them can vouch, have no desire 
whatever to encourage the growth 
of a well-to-do tenantry in Ireland. 
The occupier of a farm for which 
he pays £200 or even £100 a-year, 
knows his own position in society, 
and declines to be the creature of 
the priest. But the tenant of a 
mud-hovel, with five or six acres 
of bog attached, is his reverence’s 
most obedient humble servant, 
whom he fleeces as often as a child 
is born to the poor man, or a son 
or a daughter married, and whom 
he therefore desires to see propa- 
gating his species as fast as possible, 
and settling down his offspring 
upon holdings not more extensive 
than his own. Lord Dufferin 
knows a good deal about the Irish— 
a great deal more than perhaps any 
of his colleagues; but he is blind 
to an indisputable fact if he sup- 
poses that ‘“‘the Roman Catholic 
Clergy do not prefer” the strength- 
ening of their own position and 
“revenues better supplied to their 
church,” even if it be “by an in- 
creasing population and the multi- 
tudinous contributions of penurious 
multitudes,” to any scheme which 
may have a tendency to discourage 
improvident marriages, and to 
create an independent and wealthy 
middle class. 

Lord Dufferin was followed in 
the debate by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, whose opening sentences are 
too good not to be transferred 
bodily to these pages :— 


“ My lords, I feel that I should not 
be doing my duty were I not to tender 


to those occupying the Treasury bench 
the expression of my sincere sympathy 
for the feelings with which they must 
have listened to the speech which we 
have just heard. The occasion reminds 
me of a king of Moab who invited a 
prophet to express certain opinions, 
and who was painfully surprised to find 
that the prophet expressed opinions 
totally different from those which he 
had anticipated. It is not in my power 
to condemn the proposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with the force and 
distinctness that have characterised 
the speech of the noble lord.” 


Lord Salisbury, however, has 
other weapons in store than good- 
humoured sarcasm. He is master 
of fiery eloquence, and he does not 
spare the application of it to ‘the 
case before him. His theme is 
the scandalous and impolitic clause 
in the Bill, which compels the land- 
lord to buy out his tenant, whether 
the term in which he had agreed 
to the occupancy be exhausted or 
not :— 

“I am told by the noble lord who 
has just sat down, in that part of his 
speech which was devoted to wiping 
away the poverty of his earlier argu- 
ments, that it is the poverty of the 
Irish tenant which justifies this course ; 
and in the same way, the Prime Minis- 
ter when asked in another place for 
what loss the tenant was to be com- 
pensated, replied that the tenant’s loss 
was the loss of his livelihood ; he had 
nothing before him but thé workhouse 
or America. Is it come to this, that 
we are to compensate every one who 
loses his employment, the loss of which 
would expose him to the workhouse or 
America? Are you prepared to 
that proposition in its breadth, to apply 
to all circumstances of life and to all 
parts of the dominion? We have had 
great distress in the east end of London. 
We have had dockyard labourers living 
on the very verge of their resources. If 
they were disturbed in their employ- 
ment, their loss was to them the choice 
between the workhouse and America. 
Would you be prepared to entertain a 
measure forcing their employers to give 
them seven years’ wages a8 compensa- 
tion upon dismissing them ? 

“ My lords, I feel that in this legisla- 
tion you are doing a great deal more 
than simply giving the money that bk 
longs to one man to another; you are 
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doing more than righting one class by 
plundering another; you are teaching 
a lesson which will not be forgotten ; 
you are teaching the landlord thatif he 
deals liberally by his tenants, allowing 
the tenure to descend from father to 
son, his liberality will be used against 
his class, and that which he did in 
charity will be made his obligation ; 
you are teaching him thatif it was his 
custom to give money to those whom he 
wished to assist in their new career of 
life, he is sinning against the interest 
of his class and preparing loss and in- 
jury for them in the future, for what 
was his charity will be made their obli- 
gation ; you are teaching the capitalist 
that Parliament urges him to invest 
money in land and then comes down a 
few years afterwards and takes a third 
ora fourth of the value of his investment 
from him ; and, I fear, these lessons will 
not be forgotten. By this Bill you will 
make an obligation of all that which 
good Irish landlords have done out of 
the honesty of their hearts; and you will 
be holding up generosity and kindness 
as subjects for penalty; you will dis- 
courage—nay, almost forbid, exhibi- 
tions of generosity for the future. From 
this time every landlord will look upon 
a tenant as an enemy holding adverse 
possession, and as one who has been an 
accomplice in the agitation which has 
led to the introduction of the present 
measure. At all events every landlord 
will be anxious to repurchase his estate, 
and to clear off all the encumbrances 
which have been thus suddenly put 
upon it, and henceforth there will be 
very few landlords who will ever for- 
give their tenants 5 penny of their rent. 
He will seize every opportunity of wip- 
in g away the unjust terms which Par- 
liament has imposed upon him. The 
Prime Minister, in introducing the Bill, 
went through a melancholy catalogue 
of the measures which had been pro- 
posed for the relief of distress and the 
redress of wrongs in Ireland, and show- 
ed that while the intention in every in- 
stance was good, the object aimed at 
had scarcely ever been attained. I fear 
that catalogue is too true, for some 
malignant spirit appears to have pre- 
sided over all our legislation for Ireland, 
so that it may be truly said with refer- 
ence to recent Irish history that Irish 
disaffection has commenced from the 
moment when English concessions be- 
gan. Iam afraid you are now only, about 
to add one more item tothe melancholy 
catalogue. You complain of absentee- 
ism as a great evil, but you are about 
to divorce the landlord from the man- 
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agement of his property, to make him 
powerless to remove a Ribbandman or 
a Fenian who may establish himself 
upon it, and to render the neighbour. 
hood so unbearable to him that abgen. 
teeism will become almost a necessity, 
You complain that capital does not 
to Ireland, and yet you are about to get 
up one of the grossest instances of faith. 
lessness to Parliamentary obligations 
which—I had almost said—any civiliz. 
ed government has recently displayed, 
And I fear that at atime when you are 
complaining that the division between 
classes in Ireland is the one great eyil 
—at.a time when you are ransacking 
history to find how that division arose, 
and are rushing into extreme measures 
to bridge over the gulf—you are estab. 
lishing a new source of difference be. 
tween landlord and tenant, and adding 
one more to the causes of the agri- 
monious dissensions which already 
separate so widely the various classes 
of theIrish people. I respect the inten- 
tions and wishes of the Governmentin 
bringing forward this measure. I be. 
lieve they are sincerely anxious to put 
an end to the somewhat disgraceful 
tory of the connection between Eng- 
land and Ireland in modern times, but 
I do not believe that end is to be obtain- 
ed by disregarding every sound prin- 
ciple which our legislation has hitherto 
observed ; and least of all do I believe 
that English optimism is the quality by 
which Ireland can be relieved.” 


The debate thus brilliantly open- 
ed on the 14th was continued on 
the 16th of June, Lord Cairns, 
who had moved the adjournment, 
opening the ball. His speech was 
well characterised by one whois 
no mean judge in such matters, as 
‘“a speech which, for eloquence, 
power, and truth, cannot be sar- 
passed.” Lord Cairns took a line 
of his own, scattering to the winds 
the charges which Earl Granville had 
brought against’ the equity of what 
he called ‘ judge-made-law” in 
Ireland, and deriding the notion 
that, the tenant being at a disad- 
vantage in collecting evidence to 
a matter of fact, it was just that.on 
the landlord the onus should be 
thrown of proving a negative. 


“Tt has been said, ‘the tenant is at 
a great disadvantage ; he has great dif- 
ficulty in preserving evidence of the 
improvements he has made.’ Now I say 
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that the reverse is the case. The tenant 
has the whole of the facilities, and the 
landlord has none, The tenant has his 
own family, who may become witnesses 
as-to what has been done, or he may 
call his neighbours as witnesses in his 
favour. But the landlord may be living 
miles away, and the only person in con- 
tact with the farm may be an agent 
who may have no general knowledge 
of the improvements, or he may have 
gone away. It is therefore the tenant 
who has the facilities of proof, and not 
the landlord. I now come tothe great 
principle contained in the third clause, 
and I will direct your lordships’ serious 
attention to that principle. Whatever 
course your lordships may think it right 
totake with respect to that clause, I 
implore you to understand it distinctly. 
The effect of the operation of the clause 
is simply this—to give to every man 
who comes into the occupation of land 
asa tenant—wholly irrespective of any 
improvements, wholly irrespective of 
the length of time he may be in occu- 
pation—the right to say that he is not 
to be removed from the occupation of 
that land, although the terms of his 
tenancy would justify that removal, 


unless he is paid a number of years’ 
rent of the land, which may vary from 
seven years to five, four, or three ; and 
no contract to limit that right is to be 


come to. I donot forget that the term 
is the maximum one, and that it may 
be brought down by cross claims under 
later sections of the bill. Now, I 
have no doubt that some noble lords 
have persuaded themselves that this 
clause does not trench on the rights of 
property. But let me put a simple 
case. 1 place a tenant in possession of 
a farm, for which he pays £20 a-year. 
I find that he is unsuitable—that he is 
deficient in knowledge of agriculture— 
and that the farm is going to ruin. I 
give him notice to quit in November, 
when he has been two years in occupa- 
tion. He has not made a single im- 
provement. He has simply paid £40. 
He is to leave the farm with £100. of 
my money. That is the operation of 
the clause as it nowstands. It is said, 
‘We do not restrict the rights of: pro- 
perty, because we allow you to turn 
the occupier out.’ Yes, you allow the 
owner to purchase him out. - Now, sup- 
pose the enactment had been that he 
shall not be disturbed without payment 
not of five years, but of twenty years, 
he would be entitled to £400, the whole 
value of the fee-simple. Now, can any 
one say that that is not an interference 
with the rights of property ?” 
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This is a specimen of the mode 
in which the learned lord disposes 
of one untenable argument. Now, 
hear how he deals with another, 
depending mainly on analogies :— 


“ Then it was said that compensation 
ought to be given, because, if a man 
were turned out of his occupation he 
had nowhere to go but to the work- 
house or to America. My lords, I 
deny that statement. He has the 
labour market of Ireland to fall back 
Ups ‘where there is just now a com- 
plaint of a great scarcity of labour, and 
if that fails him a few shillings will 
transport him tothe great labour mar- 
ket of America, which he can reach 
more freely than a labourer from Dor- 
setshire. But if it was so, why was 
not the same argument applied to the 
labourer? The labourers are as numer- 
ous and more helpless than the farmers, 
and I want to know on what principle 
you propose to compensate the farmer 
and refuse to compensate the labourer. 
With regard to the restriction on the 
freedom of contract, the noble earl says 
that the law of England interferes with 
many contracts, Undoubtedly there 
are certain contracts with which the 
law does interfere: wherever it is a 
question of life, or the loss of life, the 
law steps in and says you shall not give 
full effect to such contracts. But in 
other matters contracts are undoubted- 
ly left free. The noble earl refers to the 
Truck Act, but the Truck Act does not 
interfere with contracts. What the 
Truck Act says is this—you may con- 
tract with your labourers for any 
amount of wages, high or low, but 
having made the contract you must pay 
the stipulated wages in money—notin 
that which is not money. The Truck 
Act, so far from forbidding contracts, 
enforces them; it requires that they 
shall be carried out in the spirit and 
not in the letter. Another argument 
cf the noble earl was that of cabs, 
Now, if the noble earl could say he was 
sure, nobody else in London could, 
what the Jaw on the subject. of cabs is. 
I was certainly under the impression 
that by the recent legislation of the 
Home Office the cabs enjoyed a perfect 
freedom of trade,and the drivers were 
entitled to contract for what fares they 
pleased. But what I want the noble 
lord to observe is the principle of this 
illustration. There was a restriction 
on the fares of cabs, because we had 
granted a monopoly in cabs: we pre- 
vented all but a certain number from 
plying in the streets, and we were, 
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therefore, entitled to say to them you 

shall not charge beyond a certain sum. 

All this is—if it had fallen from any 

other than the nobleearl, I should: have 

efi rubbish in support of the 
ill.” 


We wish that the space at our 
command would enable us to ex- 
tract more largely from this, which 
is, perhaps, the very best speech 
Lord Cairns has yet delivered in the 
House of Lords. That, however, is 
impossible; so we must be content 
to give only its peroration. We do 
not envy the noblemen and gentle- 
men on whom the bolt fell. 


“My lords, I have now—I fear at 
too great length—endeavoured to indi- 
cate the views I have been able to form 
of this Bill, and of the amendments 
which I think ought to be made in it. 
I say with great sincerity, and with a 
full appreciation of the force of what I 
am about to say, that I do not think 
any one of the amendments I have 
enumerated is not in full harmony with 
the principles of the Bill, nor is there 
one of them that even our opponents 
can fairly describe as designed to get 
rid of the Bill, or to neutralise any of its 
cardinal principles. The Lord Privy 
Seal has told us that for the pur of 
effecting contentment in Ireland, Par- 
liament would not shrink from any 
sacrifices. My lords, when I think of 
the provisions of this Bill, and where 
the ae! is upon which it proposes 
to operate, I cannot help thinking that 
the sacrifices are of a somewhat vicar- 
ious character.. No doubt, in the pro- 
gress of the measure, considerable 
sacrifices have been made. It must 
have been a great sacrifice to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to have been 
obliged to read backward the very elo- 
quent speech which I remember hear- 
ing him make three or four years ago, 
in which he said that, after thoroughly 
studying the Irish land question, and 
after serving on a select committee in 
reference to it, and examining the wit- 
nesses—he had come to the conclusion 
that there was no Irish land grievance, 
that the rights of property of the land- 
lord were his rights over the soil, and 
that if you took any of them away, you 
would take away pro tanto his property 
in the soil; that it was contrary to 
natural justice that the tenants should 
be compensated for improvements 
made without the landlord’s assent ; 
and, above all, that if it were necessa 
to maintain firmly the principles of poli- 
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tical economy in England, it was tep 
times more necessary to maintain 
inIreland. It must have cost the right 
hon. gentleman a good deal to swallow 
all that. It must also have cost noble 
lords opposite a good deal to have per. 
suaded themselves that the provisiong 
of this Bill are entirely consistent with 
the declaration made last session in thig 
house that, in any measure which the 
government might introduce, the 
rights of property would be preserved, 
It must have cost the noble lord the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
(Lord Dufferin) some trouble to haye 
forgotten altogether those lucid and 
logical treatises, which we all read 
some years ago with so much deli 

on the relations between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland. It must have cost 
the great Liberal party some qualms to 
have—I will not say swallowed—butto 
have devoured with avidity, at the bid- 
ding of one man, the whole of the pro. 
fessions and principles of their school on 
the subject of freedom of contract. All 
these must have made considerable 
sacrifices. But, my lords, if this Bill 
should pass into law, a sacrifice will 
have been made greater even than 
these. If, as the noble earl, the Lord 
Privy Seal (Lord Kimberley), expects, 
this measure shall lead to peace and 
contentment in Ireland—as, notwith- 
standing the forebodings I entertain, I 
firmly trust it will do—I hope it will be 
remembered, not only by Ireland, but 
also by England and Scotland, that to 
the patriotism of thé landowners of 
Ireland, to their liberality in what they 
have expressed themselves willing to 
concede, and to their moderation in the 
changes they have asked for, that hap- 
py result is in a great degree owing.” 


The same cause which operated 
in restraining us from gratifying 
our readers with fuller extracts from 
Lord Cairns’ grand speech forbids 
our quoting more from that of Lord 


Derby than its concluding sen- 
tences. They are every way worthy 
to sum up a piece of rene 
which is as close as it is luci 
Lord Derby foresees that the Bill 
when carried into law—with or 
without amendments—must  dis- 
appoint all connected with it. It 
will not cut up Ireland into little 
shreds and patches; it will not 
encourage landlords to rejoice, a8 
they have heretofore done, m 
hereditary occupancies; it 
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not calm down heart-burnings or 
strengthen the bonds of union among 
classes; yet it must be passed :— 


“But I will venture to say that the 
most satisfactory part of the measure 
seems to me to consist, not so much in 
what it says as in what it does not say. 
It practically involves the utter denial 
ofthe curious and fantastic delusion 
which has taken so deep a hold of the 
agricultural tenants of Ireland, that in 
some vague and unexplained af the 
land belongs as of right, or oug t to 
belong, to the persons employed on it 
—an opinion which is about as reason- 
able as it would be for the cook to as- 
sert his right to eat the dinner he is 
paid to prepare, or the labourer to live 
inthe house he has built. That delusion 
will be finally negatived by this. Bill. 
Iam very glad of it; and if any doubt 
mingles with the satisfaction which I 
should otherwise feel on the subject, 
itis only that I hope those who now 
introduce this Bill as final will have 
the courage to stick to that declaration. 
Ido not like to be a prophet of evil, 
but I do ask the house not to indulge 
the delusion that because the Bill, if 
you pass it as it stands, will have 
given a certain degree of satisfaction 
to a certain class in Ireland, therefore 
it will put an end to all agitation in 
that country. I am afraid that the 
trade of dilating upon the grievances 
of that country is far too profitable to 
be easily abandoned. I ask you 
whether the Irish Church would not 
now have probably been still on its 
legs but for the Fenian agitation? I 
will also ask whether this Bill, in its 
present form, would have been likely 
to pass through both houses of Parlia- 
ment if it had not been for long-con- 
tinned agitation, supported by man 
most unjustifiable acts of violence? It 
isan unpleasant truth, I know, but it 
is the truth, and I name it for this 
reason—and I do not think that we 
can reasonably expect people to give 
up playing a game which has hitherto 
been so eminently successful. You 
have got an Irish press that would 
lose. half its circulation if treason 
ceased to be popular. It has achieved 
immense influence out of the unfriend- 
ly relations between landlord and te- 
nants in Ireland, which it would lose 
if those relations were to become cor- 
dial, and it is, therefore, only human 
nature to anticipate what its future 


tone will be. For the poverty and 
discontent existing in Ireland there is 
only one real remedy—the gradual re- 
duction of holdings; and in the na- 
ture of the case that must necessarily 
be the work of time. But if I 
thought much worse of the principles 
of this Bill than I Spend I do not 
think particularly well of them—I 
should still feel that I had very strong 
reason for supporting it. You are go-. 
ing before long to have, in all proba- 
bility, a fresh agitation in Ireland— 
one quite as powerful as any that we 
have had to deal with in times past. 
Fenianism, they say, is played out, It 
may be so. But if Fenianism is gone, 
you will see, I am afraid, taken up by 
daring hands, and by a great propor- 
tion of the population, the demand for 
nationality, for self-government, for 
the repeal of the Union. I do not care 
by what name they call it, but what- 
ever its form, that is what will be re- 
ally demanded. When demands of 
that kind are made upon you, and 
made I think they will be within the 
next few years, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be met by a 
decisive and peremptory answer. In 
order that it may be decisive, it will 
be necessary that in England and 
Scotland men of all ranks, classes, and 
parties should concur in defeating 
such demands. If I may speak as an 
Irish landlord, I will say that I think we 
are right in being willing to make 
large sacrifices, not only of doubtful, 
but even of undoubtful points, not in 
the vain hope of conciliating those 
whose interest it is never to con- 
ciliated, but in order to satisfy our- 
selves and the world that all that le- 
gislation can do has been done, that 
no real grievances remain, and that 
so we may be able to defend the En- 
glish government in Ireland without 
feeling in our minds a scruple or 
doubt as to the justice of our policy.” 


Our readers will collect as readily 
from these quotations as from any 
process of reasoning which could be 
founded on them what our own views 
of the Irish Land Bill are. We re- 
gard it as false in principle, as mischie- 
vous in its details, as paving the way, 
by the consequences which will soon- 
er or later follow, first to social con- 
fusion, and then to further legislation 
even more hurtful than itself.: Yet we 
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cannot refuse our consent to the 
course on which the Lords have en- 
tered in dealing with it, as far as the 
opportunity of judging of their policy 
is within our reach. Already the 
sting is drawn from some of its most 
objectionable clauses, The monstrous 
quibble which, first legalising the Ul- 
ster customs, and extending them to 
other parts of Ireland, next permitted 
the tenants holding under these cus- 
toms to claim compensation under 
other clauses of the Bill, may be said 
to have disappeared. The Govern- 
ment, anticipating defeat, prevailed 
upon the Duke of Richmond to sus- 
pend his opposition, themselves un- 
dertaking to recast this portion of 
their scheme. Again, material 
changes have been effected in the 
scale of compensation for eviction, 
and in the limits of value settled by 
the Government as entitling to such 
compensation. The maximum fine 
on a landlord fer getting rid of an 
obnoxious tenant is reduced from se- 
ven to six years’ rental, while the oc- 
cupancy entitling the tenant to this 
extreme measure of compensation is 
to be one for which he pays, not ten 
pounds, but four pounds per annum. 
Not less important is the right estab- 
lished for the landlord of claiming a 
deduction of five per cent on account 
of improvements made at his ¢x- 
pense, from the compensation fine 
which the Court may impose upon 
him. And still more valuable is the 
legal prohibition imposed upon the 
practice of sub-letting on the conacre 
principle, except with the landlord’s 
permission. All these are decided 
improvements, if not in the princi- 
ple, at all events in the details of the 
measure. At the same time an im- 
pression remains upon the mind that 
still better things might have been 
effected, had our leaders in the House 
paid more attention than they seem to 
have done to the views of others 
than their own immediate followers. 
We betray no confidence when we 
say that a considerable number of 
peers, some of them adherents of the 
present ministry—all Trish landown- 
ers, and landowners only in Ireland 
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—have for some time past 
counsel together with a View Rope: 
gest in committee changes such ag 
would in their opinion best contri- 
bute to make the measure at once. 
acceptable to the Irish people, and. 
comparatively innocuous to their own’ 
body. We should have thought 
that the opinions of persons so cir- 
cumstanced might have been well 
worth listening to, whether adopted 
or the reverse. Let us not, however 
be suspected of harbouring any mis. 
givings respecting the issues of the 
strife as it is now conducted. The 
independent party of which we speak 
are too prudent, as well as too lo 

to let the sense of a slight which had 
better have been avoided, interfere’ 
with the dictates of duty. They 
will support the Duke of Richmond 
in every proposal that he mak 
even if here and there they cou 
have wished it slightly other than it 
is. And the Duke and his followers 
must prove themselves worthy— 
as we are confident they will do— 
of what is a greater act of self- 
negation on the part of high-minded 
gentlemen than they perhaps ima- 
gine. They have taken their ground; 
they must hold it through good 
report and through evil. The 
cannot make a measure which 
is radically bad a good measure. 
They cannot render the state of 
society which it will inaugurate. 
an entirely safe state. But at least 
they may diminish both the evil 
and the danger by peremptorily re- 
fusing to pass the line which they 
have drawn for themselves. Mr. 
Gladstone will probably bluster 
when his Bill comes back to him 
altered as the Lords are now alter- 
ing it. Let him do so. It may be 
doubted whether the Commons 
themselyes are prepared to support 
him, if in such a cause he oan to 
hurry them into collision with 
the Lords. It is certain that the 
country will not. The Lords have 
therefore the game in their own 
hands, provided they play it, as we 
have no doubt that they will, not 
less resolutely than wisely. 
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NOTE TO OUR REVIEW OF ‘LOTHAIR.’ 


(Tue following appeared in the Second Edition of our June number, 
published in the middle of the month. ] 


A new and comfortable era appears to have dawned for eminent men 
who write bad novels. The work of which we have given our readers 
an account was received by the London press with extraordinary accla- 
mations, of the justice and sincerity of which they can now judge for 
themselves. Deluded, like so many others, into reading it in a state of high- 
wrought expectation, we shared with those unfortunates the dismal re- 
action which ensued on “finding what kind of workmanship it was that 
we were called on to admire; and estimating it as we did and do, and 
considering that a just literary judgment was of more importance than 
even Mr. Disraeli’s fame as an author, it was inevitable, if we noticed it at 
all (and not to notice it was impossible), that we should endeavour not 
merely to judge the work, but to judge it so as to redress the balance of 
opinion. ‘To treat so grotesque a production seriously would have. been 
of itself a misleading process: it would have been like discussing gravely 
the merits of a ‘‘ breakdown” at the Strand, or a comic song by the Christy’s 
Minstrels. Moreover, a solemn article on such a book would have been 
far from likely to lend attraction to our own pages. We therefore 
adopted a style of treatment in unison with the subject, and, endeavoured 
to extract what entertainment we could from such material. We did 
not, of course, expect the approbation of the critics who had already com- 
mitted themselves to a policy of adulation; but, on the other hand, not 
being aware of the new phase into which criticism appears to have passed, 
we were equally far from anticipating the singular reception which our 
article has encountered. 

The world has now learnt that Mr. Disraeli’s literary fame is of such 
peculiar sanctity that, under severest penalties of denunciation, it must 
be discussed only in such terms as would befit at once the character of 
some holy prelate and the reputation of Ceesar’s wife. For the critics, 
rising all at once from their reverent posture beneath the pedestal on 
which they had placed that extraordinary idol ‘Lothair,’ are ready, like 
the two-sworded courtiers of Japan, to make mince-meat of the intruder 
who has laid his sacrilegious hand on the mysterious wrappings which 
veil their Tycoon. No offender who has of late appeared before our 
criminal tribunals has been greeted with such a profusion of unflat- 
tering epithets as ourselves. The examples we shall quote are only a 
small proportion of those which we have had the pleasure of perusing. 
We have been called “a literary assassin hired to deal these blows” 
(Daily Telegraph) ; we are described as attacking Mr. Disraeli “ with 
brutal violence” (Standard); as “sprinkling vitriol” (Spectator) ; and 
our review is said to be ‘as virulent, as arrogant, as brutal, and 
as shamefully false as any paper that ever was printed” (Jllustrated 
Times). The Sunday Times, differing from the Daily Telegraph, 
thinks we “have neither the courage nor the power to be an assassin,” 
and that we are “simply a crossing-sweeper who, without hope of 
advancement, has turned his besom dgainst the greatest man that ever 
passed his way, and, instead of making the path clean, has done his 
worst to sweep all the mud into his face. Unfortunately for himself” 
(it goes on to say), “he forgot the current of the wind,” meaning the 
opposition of its own and other reviewers, whose windiness we will 
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not take upon us to deny. Not content with these compliments 
to us, they have been lavish of their endearments to the victim of 
our barbarity. To use, metaphorically, his own inimitable language, 
they have ‘sustained and soothed his agitated frame, and sealed with 
an embrace his speechless form.” This proceeding would have, in any 
case, worn a comic aspect; but there are two circumstances which render 
it especially amusing. The one is, that many of these ardent votaries 
have been in the habit, for the last twenty or thirty years or so, of treat- 
ing with great disrespect—indeed with such derision and satire as they 
could command—the object of their present eccentric devotion. The 
other is that, according to general belief, the career of the sufferer by 
our profane assault has not been entirely unaggressive. The spectacle of 
a crowd of adoring reviewers arraying themselves for war against a 


hostile critic, is in itself unusual in these times; but when the particular . 


object of their solicitude happens to be the author of ‘ Coningsby,’ the foe 
of Peel, and the sketcher of ‘social parasites,” the emotion excited is 
not altogether one of surprise. 

One grand count of the indictment against us is, that, in alluding to 
things Jewish, we have rendered our article personal and offensive to Mr. 
Disraeli. It is ‘“‘an attack of an offensively personal character” (Bell's 
Weekly Messenger) ; ‘“‘ worse than all are the passages wherein Mr. Dis- 
raeli is taunted with his Jewish descent” (Standard). And on this 
subject the TZelegraph grows quite eloquent and discursive. Now we 
should have said just what we have said if Mr. Disraeli traced his pedi- 
gree to Harold or William the Conqueror; for it is not the man of 
Jewish descent, but the champion of Hebrew pre-eminence, perfection, 
and other nonsensical pretensions, who has been the object of our allu- 
sions. The most conspicuous feature in some of his later novels has 
been the asserted superiority of the Jews to all other people. To talk 
of this in discussing his merits as an author is no more personal than to 
mention hero-worship in connection with Carlyle, or certain fantastic 
theories of art in reviewing Mr. Ruskin. We have spoken of Mr. Disraeli 
in the character in which it is his pleasure to disport himself, and in 
which he is universally recognisable by all who ever heard of him. For 
a quarter of a century his satirists have depicted him with pen and 
pencil under Jewish nick-names and with Jewish peculiarities of costume. 
The whole meaning of the mock novel of ‘Codlingsby’ vanishes if the 
Jewish element is ignored. In that parody, -a vender of old clothes, 
cheap_penknives, and similar wares, inhabits a palace filled with fabulous 
delights, and plays a tune on “the little harp peculiar to his nation.” 
This is the Jew that Titmarsh drew. And now the critics who have 
been so long chuckling over and repeating ridicule of this sort, suddenly 
discover that we, from whose article nobody can derive the remotest 
hint of anything concerning Mr. Disraeli’s private life, are guilty of 
gross personality. Do they think that, because they are thus tardily 
virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale? Yes, by St. Anne! and 
ginger shall still be hot in the mouth, though they may prefer to offer 
their readers sawdust. 

Then comes a terrific charge of personal animosity. We are, the 
Standard thinks, “taking a cowardly opportunity of avenging a private 
quarrel by dealing a foul blow.” A provincial paper talks of ‘“ personal 
malignity.” The Telegraph, taking a medical view of our case, thinks 
we are suffering from ‘an eruption of bilious rancour.” Of course all 
this is nonsense. We should have been delighted to find ‘ Lothair’ as 
clever and entertaining as ‘Venetia’ or ‘Henrietta Temple.’ Mr. Dis- 
raeli is not a man who inspires strong enmities, and has assuredly never 
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inspired such in us. All our hostility is against his foolish novel. His 
real foes seem to be those dona ferentes who would persuade him that 
its nonsense is delightful, and that, in serious writing, ‘‘fustian is your 
only wear.” Perhaps nothing would please them better than to see him 
produce the sequel to ‘ Lothair’ which we have sketched. 

No periodical has ever been less open to the accusation of making 
light mention of things sacred than Blackwood. None of our readers 
would believe such a charge on the bare assertion of anybody, and they 
will readily perceive that in the present case it has been found easier to 
retort upon us by inventing the accusation, than by refuting ofr criti- 
cisms. The Standard calls us the ribald critic who has been permitted 
to air his blasphemies in the pages of Blackwood. The Newcastle 
Journal thinks ‘the climax is reached in an outburst of sheer blas- 
phemy.” The Sunday Times says, “nothing could be more brital or 
blasphemous than this,” &c. &c. The last sentence of our sketch of the 
sequel of ‘ Lothair’ has been made the handle of the imputation. One 
paper (our old friend the Standard) has not only misquoted the sen- 
tence, turning it into bad English (which we could easily forgive, as 
unintentional, and the result merely of inveterate habit), but has also 
garbled it by printing the pronoun with a capital letter. As we, in 
common with eyerybody who is not a Jew, do not believe in the Jewish 
Messiah, there is no irreverence in that sentence, any more than if we 
had been speaking of the coming of Arthur, or of any other non-existent 
personage. The logical inference of the accusation of profanity is, that 
those who have made it are themselves Jews; we prefer, however, to 
believe that they are excellent Christians, who are only angry at being 
found out in false adoration of a crazy hook. 

Amidst all the abusive generalities which have been showered on us, 
nobody has essayed to show in what particulars our review is otherwise 
than just. It is made up so largely of quotations from ‘ Lothair’ that 
such of our readers as have not seen the book can have no difficulty in 
appreciating its style. Neither have we left its matter in any doubt, 
for we have sketched the plot, and have indicated, in the author’s own 
language, many of the incidents, descriptions, dialogues, and characters. 


‘ The reason why we did not quote any entertaining or instructive 


passages was because we failed to find any; a failure which we share 
with the most ardent eulogists of ‘ Lothair.’ As they consequently could 
not very well refute us without repudiating the book itself, they have, in 
addition to the tactics already noticed, described our article as unworthy 
of perusal, on the score of its literary demerits, and our magazine as a 
periodical of the very smallest account. The Glasgow Herald thinks 
“this castigator of Disraeli is unmistakably dull,” and that we are “a 
pretentious fellow, making a dead set at being facetious.” A writer in 
the Examiner, on his way to the conclusion that we “have forgotten the 
courtesies of literature,” reminds us of them by many gracious compli- 
ments. We are ‘ Dr.Maginn over again, with all his delirious fury, but 
without his wit”; we are afflicted with “distressing feebleness ;” we are 
also “‘a critical god;” and in respect of forging pointless darts on a stithy, 
“avery indifferent workman.” ‘By my troth,”as Mrs. Quickly says to 
ancient Pistol, ‘‘ these are very bitter words;” but we grew reconciled 
to them on being told that we had reached “a climax of vituperative 
vapidity,’— after contemplating which gem of composition we felt 
quite pleased that the writer did not approve of our style. The 
Telegraph, calling us by the mysterious name of “a squire, or a squire’s 
provider,” thinks our article “memorable only as a monstrosity 
of spleen, a monument of baseness.” The said monument is also 
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‘‘an emanation of spite and disappointed greed,” and is “ below notice 
in regard of composition or ability;” in fact, the classic writer jg 
obliged to turn from us “in disgust and loathing,” as ‘a moribund 
Tory magazine.” The Standard, kindly pointing out that we are “a 
magazine of waning ability and faded renown,” says that “the pages” 
(of our article) ‘“‘ witness alike to its dulness and its decrepitude.” The 
Sunday Times thinks we are stupidly inane when not transparently 
spiteful, and indulges in the following singular and tasteful com- 
parison: ‘The pretended synopsis of the story is marked by those 
ever-varfing sneers with which the idiot who has a smattering of 
instinct may reproach the productions of genius, even as the atheist 
who has a smattering of science may reproach the works of God.” 
The Jilugtrated Times politely calls us ‘that noisome periodical.” Our 
affliction at all this censure is not without solace when we consider that our 
critics are mostly the same who have so warmly expressed (and indeed 
otherwise evinced) their liking for false grammar, and who have dis- 
covered that twaddle, clothed in the most egtraordinary jargon, is 
brilliant wit. 

If it is unnecessary for us to defend our orthodoxy, there is no greater 
need why we should assert our stanch conservatism. Of the various 
political interpretations which have been given to our article, we will 
only remark that, to multitudes of Conservatives besides ourselves, it 
seems a grave and deplorable matter that a man in such an eminent posi- 
tion as Mr. Disraeli should have written such a book. 

Maga does not usually express gratification, however she may feel it, 
at finding other periodicals agreeing in opinion with herself. But so 
unanimous has been the outcry against us, that peculiar honesty and 
gallantry are evinced in appearing on our side; and our special thanks 
are due to several journals, notably to the Scotsman, for asserting so sea- 
sonably, so cordially, and so sensibly our right to speak our opinion as 
we have uttered it. 

In making our extracts from the journals, we have been careful to 
indicate the ownership of the various quotations, in order to avoid jealous 
disputes between rival claimants. Perhaps in our next issue we may 
be able to gratify the lovers of independent criticism by exhibiting a 
few more of the flowers which these enthusiasts in the cause of literary 
decency may think fit to strew over us; unless, indeed, they should 
chance to discover in the mean time that they are causing the republic 
of letters to appear, just now, in a somewhat undesirable light, inas-, 
much as the opinion of its representatives is quite at variance with that 
of the constituency. Do they suppose that nobody agrees with us in 
our estimate of ‘Lothair,,—that people have ceased to remember the 
peculiar theories set forth in ‘Coningsby,’ ‘Tancred,’ and ‘Sybil,’ and 
to think them farcical,—or that nobody but ourselves regrets that Mr. 
Disraeli should now have written so foolishly? Perhaps, on estimating 
a little more accurately the judgment of those intellectual classes whose 
verdict should be decisive in letters, they may begin to doubt whether 
they have been wise in resorting to such questionable means of de- 
nouncing a critical opinion in which so large a proportion of the readers 
of ‘ Lothair’ will be found to concur. 
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